us  $10 
Canada  $14 
volume  20 
annual  issue 
2005/06 


“A  writer  can  write  about 
anything  in  the  world 
without  having  experienced 
it,  except  emotions.  You 
cannot  write  about  love  if 
you  have  not  loved.” 
^-MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM 


TH  E 

SCHOOLHOUSE 

GALLERIES 


Contemporary  Fine  Art  & Photography 


494  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

www.theschoolhousegalleries.com 

508.487.4800 


ART  BY  BILL  EVAUL 


rosscoppelman.com 

508  385  7900  1439  Rte.  6A  East  Dennis 


SPECIALIZING  IN  WEDDING  BANDS,  COMMITMENT  BANDS  AND  CUSTOM  DESIGNS 


MARC  JACOBS 

SUNGLASSES 


MAP  PROVINCETOWN 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  BAL  HARBOUR  SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
TOKYO  OSAKA  SHANGHAI  HONG  KONG  TAIPEI  KUALA  LUMPUR 


WWWMARCJACOBS.COM 


MARC  JACOBS 


CINDY  SHERMAN  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JUERGEN  TELLER 


SIDEO  FROMBOLUTI 


August  1 6 - September  4,  2005 


Fromboluti’s 


recent  still  life  paintings  are 
moody,  emotional  and  powerful.  His  work,  a 
fusion  of  abstraction  and  subject  matter  is 
grounded  in  the  visible  world,  placing  value  on 
sensation,  the  importance  of  the  entire  pictorial 
field,  and  the  intensity  of  the  encounter  between 
viewer  and  painting.  He  paints  what  he  sees 
inside  his  studio,  squeezed  tubes  of  oil  paint  piled 
atop  one  another  on  a messy,  stained  table 
encrusted  with  paint,  a residue  of  some  active 
environment  he  has  intuitively  created.  In  reality, 
the  table  is  his  palette,  full  of  paper  plates  filled 
with  oil  paints  with  an  occasional  pot  of  flowers 
to  jolt  the  scene. 


"Fromboluti  begins  with  an  emotional  attraction  to  an 
image  or  idea  and  then  allows  himself  to  be  guided 
more  by  intuition  than  by  a program  or  system." 

— Michael  Brenson,  Art  writer  & Critic 

7 believe  that  who  we  are  is  what  nature  makes  of  us. 
Through  it  I find  my  own  understanding,  ideas  and  trust 
my  subconscious.  / hope  that  hard  work  will  prove  me 
right.  I do  not  make  art  but  am  the  art  I make.' 

— Sideo  Fromboluti,  Painter 

CherryStoneGallery 

70  East  Commercial  Street 
Wellfleet,  MA  02667 
508 . 349 . 3026 
www.cherrystonegallery.com 

Tuesday  - Sunday  12-5  and  by  appointment 
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JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 


SPECIALIZING  IN  EARLY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  PROVINCETOWN  ART 


Avery 

Barooshian 

Baumbach* 

Brown* 

Browne 

Burliuk 

Busa 

Clymer 

Chaffee 

W.M. Chase 

de  Groot* 

DeMartini 

Dickinson 

Diehl 

Garlock* 

Gelb* 

Gilmore 

Grant 

Guccione** 

Hawthorne 

Heinz 

Hensche 

Hofmann 

Hondius 

Kaplan 

Knaths 

Lane* 

Lazzell 

Leighton 

L’Engle 

Lindenmuth 

Loeb 

Malicoat 

Marantz* 

Mars 

Masiello* 

McKain 

Merinoff* 

Moffett 

Motherwell 

Muller 

Nadelman 

Nordfeldt 

Palmer 

Phillips* 

Ross 

Sigismund* 

Simon 

Sguire 

Sterne 

Tworkov 

Warthen 

Walkowitz 

Weinrich 

Wilson* 

Whorf 

Zorach 

and  others 


Lucy  L’Engle  Untitled 


Betty  Lane  Rye  Harbor  1939 


* Estate  Rep 
**  Collection 


2 GOSNOLD  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657  508.  487.  2169 

(Across  from  Adam’s  Pharmacy,  Town  Landing  on  the  Beach) 

www.juliehellergallery.com 
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HOLLIS  TAGGART  GALLERIES 


SPECIALIZING 

IN 

AMERICAN 

MODERISM 

AVERY 

BLUEMNER 

CALDER 

CARLES 

DOVE 

DEMUTH 

HARTLEY 

HOFMANN 

MARIN 

MAURER 

MITCHELL 

MOTHERWELL 

O'KEEFFE 

STEICHEN 


MARSDEN  HARTLEY  (1877-1943) 


SAIL  MOVEMENT  1916  OIL  ON  PANEL  20  X 16  w INCHES  SIGNED  LOWER  RIGHT  "MARSDEN  HARTLEY" 


UP  COMING  EXHIBITIONS 

JANE  PIPER:  POETIC  DISTILLATIONS  MAY  19  - JULY  16  2005 

KINDRED  SPIRITS:  THE  ART  OF  MARSDEN  HARTLEY  AND  MILTON  AVERY  DECEMBER  8 2005  - JANUARY  14  2006 
ONCE  OUT  OF  NATURE:  THE  PAINTINGS  OF  TONY  VEVERS  APRIL  7 - MAY  6 2006 


958  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10021  TEL  212  628  4000  WWW.HOLLISTAGGART.COM  EMAIL  INFO@HOLLISTAGGART.COM 
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LILY  HARMON 


Lily  Harmon,  "PROVINCETOWN  1937,"  oil  on  canvas,  36"  x 62" 


Memorial  Exhibition  September  9-22 

OPENING  RECEPTION  FRIDAY  SEPTEMBER  9 2005  7-9PM 


JONATHAN  BLUM 
LINDA  BOND 
ERNIE  BYNUM 
RICHARD  CLOUTIER 
JOANNE  DUGAN 
CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 
BONNEY  GOLDSTEIN 
LILLA  GRANT 
DECLAN  HALPIN 
LILY  HARMON  * 
JUDITH  LAMBERTSON 
TAKAHIRO  MARUNO 
LINN  MEYERS 
NGA  NGUYEN 
DAN  RUPE 
LES  SEIFER 
*ESTATE  REPRESENTATION 


ERNDEN 

FINE  ART  6ALLERY 

397  COMMERCIAL  STREET 

PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

508.487.6700 

888. 304. ARTS 

EMAIL:  erndengallery@att.net 

www.ernden.com 


BAILEY 

BOWEN 

CRITCHLEY 

DUNIGAN 

JOHNSTON 

UPTON 

LUTZ 

PETERS 

POOR 

RANALLI 

VEVERS 

YARBOROUGH 

508.487.1153 
53  bradford  street 
provincetown  ma 
02657 
artstrand.com 


IRT 

Maurice  Freedman  (1904-1985):  A Retrospective 


Scrub  Pine  Still  Life , Provincetown  oil  on  canvas;  30  x 40  inches;  sir 


D.  WIGMORE  FINE  ART,  INC. 

22  East  76th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021  Telephone  212-794-2128  www.dwigmore.com 

catalogue  available  for  purchase:  $30 


508.487.6411 

www.BertaWalkerGallery.com 


.tatlationview 


Berta  Walker 


GALLERY 


2005  CALENDAR 

May  27  -June  19 

Multi-taskers:  Great  Staff,  Great  Artists. 

DOUG  CULHANE,  VINCENT  GUADAZNO, 

EILEEN  KENNEDY,  LIZ  McLEAN,  EWA  NOGIEC, 

ERNA  PARTOLL,  SKY  POWER, 

WILL  SHERWOOD,  LARRY  SMITH 

■June  24- July  17 

GILBERT  FRANKLIN  Memorial  Sculpture  Exhibition 

PAUL  RESIKA  paintings.  Plus  the  final  weeks  of 
Paul  Resika's "Creation  Series"  installation 

July  22  - August  7 

ELSPETH  HALVORSEN  constructions 

ROBERT  HENRY  paintings 

LOREN  MacIVER  (1909  - 1998) 

"The  Provincetown  Years,"  1931-1 941 

August  1 2 - August  21 

SALVATORE  DEL  DEO  paintings 

JOHN  KEARNEY  bronze  sculpture 

NANCY  WHORF  oils 

PROVINCETOWN  MASTERS:  Oliver  Chaffee  • Edwin  Dickinson 
Charles  Hawthorne  • Hans  Hofmann  • Karl  Knaths 
Blanche  Lazzell  • Ross  Moffett  • Agnes  Weinrich 


208  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown 


eptember  5 

S McCANNA  mixed  media  & 
stoneware  sculpture 
POLLY  BURNELL  paintings 
NICHOLAS  KAHN  / RICHARD  SELESNICK 
mixed  media  collaborations 


September  10-  Septeml 

WOLF  KAHN  oils  & works  on  paper 
"Saluting  Provincetown's  Volunteer  Fire  Departme? 
group  exhibition  & benefit 
Gala  reception  Saturday,  6 -8  pm,  to  meet  our  artists  I 
the  members  of  our  volunteer  fire  department. 
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Lin  Chunyan 


E 

c_> 

CD 

CO 


CD 

co 


Mingjing 


Bao  Lede 


Zhang  Yu 


tao  water  art  gallery 

1989  Route  6A,  W.  Barnstable  • 508.375.0428  • E-mail:  info@taowatergallery.com  • www.taowatergallery.com 
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The  Chaim  Gross  Studio  Museum 
526  LaGuardia  Place, 
New  York,  NY  10  01 2 
212.529.4906 


Rob  Brooks 


Opening  Reception 
July  2 , 6-8  p.m. 


NEW  WORKS  BY 

Rob  Brooks 
& Satoko 


Cove  Gallery 


oil  on  canvas.  2b"  x 30' 


15  Commercial  Street 
Wei llleet.  MA  02667 
508-349-2530 
www.eoveizallerv.eom 
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Fine  Paintings,  Sculpture  & Jewelry 

BOWERSOCK  GALLERY 


STEVE  BOWERSOCK  CHRISTOPHER  GOWELL  DENNIS  PERRIN 

YOU  TOOK  ME  TO  THE  OCEAN,  42  x 50  MEDUSA,  CAST  BRONZE  23  x 1 6 x 1 7 NUDE  NAPPING,  30  x 24 


234  Unit  B Commercial  St 
(across  from  Whalers  Wharf) 
Provincetown,  Ma  02657 
508-487-4994 
www.bowersockgallery.com 


Representing  regional  and  natioiudly  known  artists  and  artisans  from  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  seaeoasts.  Artists  include  painters  Steven  Bowersock,  lheresann  d Angelo,  Darlon  Gams, 
Patricia  Kaufman,  Dust  an  Knight,  Dennis  Perrin  and  Scott  Schnepf  sculptor/ mask-maker 
Jeanne  McCartin;  sculptor  Christopher  Cowell;  jewelers  Laruen  Pol  taro  and  Rebecca  Fortier, 
plus  occasional  guests.  Bowersock  Gallery  offers  landscapes,  still  lifes,  and  figurative  works  in  <t 
wide  range  of  styles  from  photo-realism  to  abstract.  New  shows  monthly. 


PETER  WATTS 

Yellow  Marsh,  2004, 24"  X 26",  oil  on  canvas 


SKY  POWER 

Secluded,  2005, 24"  X 36"  oil  on  masonite 


Berta  Walker 


GALLERY 


Presenting  the  History  of  American  Art 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Provincetown 

Now  Representing 

Varujan  Boghosian,  Polly  Burnell, 

Arthur  Cohen,  Nancy  Craig,  Romolo  Del  Deo, 
Salvatore  Del  Deo,  "Martha  Dunigan, 

"Gilbert  Franklin,  Dimitri  Hadzi,  Elspeth 
Halvorsen,  Robert  Henry,  ""Hans  Hofmann, 
Brenda  Horowitz,  Kahn/Selesnick,  Wolf  Kahn, 
John  Kearney,  Anne  MacAdam, 

"Loren  Maclver,  Thomas  McCanna, 

Erna  Partoll,  Sky  Power,  Paul  Resika, 

Selina  Trieff,  Peter  Watts,  Nancy  Whorf. 
Significant  Collections : Oliver  Chaffee, 
Charles  Hawthorne,  Karl  Knaths, 

Blanche  Lazzell,  Ross  Moffett, 

Agnes  Weinrich, 

'Estate  Representation.  "New  England  representation 

208  Bradford  Street,  Provincetown 
tel:  508.487.6411 
www.BertaWalkerGallery.com 
BertaWalker@BertaWalkerGallery.com 


SELINA  TRIEFF  Pilgrim,  2003, 
O/gold  leaf  on  canvas,  1 0"tondo 


ERNA  PARTOLL 

Landcape  with  Tower,  2003,  oil  on  canvas 
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The  Munson  Gallery 


Mitchell 

Johnson 

Drawn  To  Color 
Exhibition 


August  21  - 
September  4 


880  Main  Street 
Chatham 
508.945.2888 
www.munsongaIlery.net 


Committed 
To  Excellence  In 
Contemporary  Art 
Since  I860 


Mitchell  Johnson  Truro  #3  oil  on  linen 


12  x 20  inches 


McGuire 

Gallery 


465  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.0091 
www.michaelmcguire.net 
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KATE  NELSON 

paintings 


§ 


Over  the  Hollow  ■ oil  on  board  22"  x 24" 

Left  Bank  Gallery,  Wellfieet  • The  Munson  Gallery,  Chatham  ■ Jan  Collins  Selman  Fine  Art  Falmouth  • Ross  Coppelman,  Goldsmith,  East  Dennis  ■ James  Gallery,  Pittsburgh  ■ katenelson.com 


(508)487-9800 


original  art  & sculpture 


handmade  masks  ❖ micheal  weems  crystal  & china  ❖ galle’  cameo  glass  ❖ sid  dickens  memory  blocks 


www.EatMyApple.com 
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Congratulations  to  Frovinoetown  Arts  on  their  20th  anniversary! 


Csa$e> 

(4eaver\ 


open  daily 

breakfast  and  lunch  6-3 
dinner  6-10 

505-437-9639 
199  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown 


Featuring  art  work  by  John  Orillo 


Visit  us  in  our  new  home 

at  the  corner  of  Center 
(2  Commercial  streets. 

YOUR  GIFTS  WILL  HELP 

• build  out  the  Lower  Level 

• reconstruct  the 
decorative  front  facade 

• complete  the  landscaping 

NAMING  OPPORTUNITIES 
begin  at  $250 


PROVINCETOWN 


Checks  made  payable  to  the 


LIBRARY  BUILDING  FUND 


Public  Library 


may  be  sent  to  the  Library. 

Gifts  may  be  charged  to  VISA  and  MasterCard. 

All  gifts  are  tax-deductible  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
Every  dollar  given  goes  directly  to  completing  the  Library'. 


356  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657  508.487.7094  www.ptownlib.com 
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OPEN  DAILY 


Provincetown  Harbor 
Views 

Outdoor  Heated  Patio 
Specialty  Martinis 
Free  On-Site  Parking 
Breakfast, 


Casual  Gourmet  Dining  in  a 

Fan  Atmosphere 


We  Deliver! 
Call 

508-487-0220 


fTfpky 


Green  Peppers 
Roasted  Red  Peppers 
Grilled  Chicken 
Olives 

Feta  Cheese 
Rlcotta  Cheese 


lac 
Anchovies 
Sausage 
Mushrooms 
Extra  Cheese 
Sun-dried  Tomatoes 
Pesto 

Artichoke  Hearts 


J)n 

Italian  f\eitaurant 

'uestliouie 
(jrotta  i3a 


186  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  • 508-487-7555 


Enjoy  a _ \ lice  in  our  garden  patio 


Featuring 

New  York  style  pizza  with  a whole 
wheat  crust  made  from  scratch 
daily;  fresh  squeezed  juices, 

V organic  apple  juice,  and  delicious 
coffees  and  chai. 

We  Deliver!  Call  508-487-0220 


190  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  • 508-487-2808 
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m ^ 


ooj  scents 

21  Years 

and/  (^rowin^ 

new  owners 
new  location 
new  product 

and/ 

the  same 
great  stuff 
as  before 


www.goodscentsptown.com 
351  commercial  st. 
provincetown,  ma 


SILKSCREEN 


Designs  on 
Clothing 


www.birdieptown.com 
355  commercial  st. 
provincetown,  ma 
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by  appointment  only 

17  Whitmanville  Road  Truro,  Massachusetts  02666  PHONE  508.487.0191  FAX  508.487.8161 


Christine  Wold 

everything  fabric  for  the 
Home 

Artful  Home  Creations 

onsite 

Interior  Workroom 
Wood  Shop 

Stroheim  & Romann 
JAB 

Schumacher 
Ralph  Lauren 
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PROVIDENCE 


NEW  BEDFORD 


r^~ 

MARTHA'S 
VINEYARD  NANTUCKET 


The  locals  will  tell  you  Cape  Air  is  the  way  to  go.  Be 
with  more  flights  all  year  round,  and  money-saving 
with  major  carriers  through  Logan. 

Visit  us  online  and  call  for  reservations. 


1-800-352-0714 


here  in  minutes 
joint  fares 


Your 
(508)  771-6944 


the  Cape  & Islands. 
www.flycapeair.com 


Always  Exhibiting  Great  Taste! 


Now  showing  at  28  Shank  Painter  Road, 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 


Our  perishable  departments  are  a must  see. 

The  freshest  produce 

The  finest  Angus  and  Choice  beef  available 
Improved  seafood  department  with  sushi  and 
local  variety. 

A anrwr  deli  featuring  quality  meats, 
cheeses  and  salads. 

Freshbakedgoods 

New  and  improved  fried  chicken  program 
- New  England's  best! 

On  Site  Pharmacy 

And  most  importantly,  a customer  focused 
teamthat  is  committed  to  serving  you  better! 


CSrand 

■ FAMILY  MARKETS 

Union 

Everything  you  need  at  the  prices  you  deserve! 


Visit  our  other  locations: 

Rt.  28  & 17 0 Clay  Pond  Road,  Bourne,  MA  • 485A  Station  Ave,  So.  Yarmouth,  MA  • 71  Quaker  Meeting  House  Road,  Sandwich,  MA  Old  South  Wharf,  Nantucket,  MA 
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For  whatever  kind  of  road  trip  yotf  re  on 


You  re  listening  to  a mix-CD 
your  sweetie  gave  you. 


You  re  listening  to  a mix-CD 
your  ex  made  you. 


Apple-y  Ever  After 


Chocolate  Therapy 


Brown  Sugar  Ice  Cream  with  a 
Ginger-Caramel  Swirl  and  Apples. 


Chocolate  Ice  Cream  with  Chocolate  Cookies 
and  Swirls  of  Chocolate  Pudding  Ice  Cream. 


You  only  get  reception  on 
the  Oldies  station. 


You  re  listening  to  a mix-CD  your 
ex  made  for  his  new  girlfriend. 


Apple-y  Ever  After"  In  A Crunch™  The  Last  Straw™  Chocolate  Therapy 


In  A Crunch 


The  Last  Straw 


Peanut  Butter  Ice  Cream  with  Fudge-Covered 
Peanuts  and  a Crispy  Fudge  Swirl. 


Strawberry  Ice  Cream  with  a Fudge  Truffle 
Swirl  and  Strawberry-Fudge  Chunks. 


Ice  cream  for  every  mood. 


Ben  & Jerry’s  is  located  in  the  center  of  Provincetown,  next  to  Town  Hall 


©Ben  &>  Jerry’s  Homemade  Holdings.  Inc.  2005.  Item  # 14169.  Trade-mark  owned  or  used  under  license  by  Ben#*  Jerry’s,  Oakville,  Ontario  L6H  359 


Creative  Studio  Furniture  Since  1970 


Visit  our  large  barn  showroom,  open  7 days,  9-4 

(J&fc  P>CA^stnbk  JahLu 

Rte  149  (%  mile  north  of  exit  5,  Rte  6)  • West  Barnstable  • Cape  Cod  • 508-362-2676  • www.westbarnstabletables.com 
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o 


N 


& 


V 


Kitchens  • Re 

Chatham 
Building  & 


sto 


Design 


< 


<& 


% 


Jeff  Nelson 

“We  start  from  the  heart... and  expand  on  your  desires. 


Creative  Designs  with 
Award  winning 
Recreations  of  Old  Village 
Designs,  Old  Chatham  & 
Nantucket  Beach  Front 
Architecture 


1 7E  Balfour  Lane  ~ Chatham 

508-945-2500 


Home  Builders  & Remodelers 
Association  of  Cape  Cod  Member 

License  #011 128  Established  in  1973 
H1C  License  # 11 1998  Wentworth  Institute 


Nantucket  Shaker  Design 

www.chathambuildinganddesign.com 


Perfecting  The  Art  Of  Hospitality 


“The  most  luxurious  accommodations  in 
town  are  at  The  Brass  Key.” 

The  New  York  Times 

THE 

BRASS  KEY 

GUESTHOUSE 


“A  lavishly  decorated  outpost  atop  the  West  End  with 
extravagant  ocean  views  and  gorgeous  grounds.” 
The  New  York  Times 


C y/e  (r  nr/  Q (/h  h 


800.842.9858 

www.brasskey.com 


800.276.7088 

www.  lands  end  inn.com 
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WOMR  92-1  FM 

OUTERMOST  COMMUNITY  RADIO  CAPE  COD 


-800-92 1 -WOMR  508-487-2619 


www.womr.org 
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Uncommon  comfort.  Unique  designs. 

Studio  designed  rugs,  scarves,  pillows  and  more. 


Gallery  / Studio  #29  top  floor  - 237  Whaler's  Wharf 

W PaulSoodsma.com  E paul@HomeAndBodyTextiles.comF  508.487.9021  T 774.722.0540 


213  commercial  street 
provincetown,  ma  02657 
508-487-2332 


205  Commercial  St  • rleblanc@centuryshopper.com 


Extensive  line  of  watches 
jewelry,  sunglasses 
and  small  leather  goods. 


ern 


esign 


220a  commercial  street 
across  from  seamen  s bank 
508.487.4300 


mm 


home  accents 
fashion  accessories 
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FT 


Create  Art 


Communit 


Meadow  Road 

will  offer  exceptionally  well  designed  one,  two, 
and  three  bedroom  homes,  and  five  non-residential 
artist  studios,  in  a thoughtfully  planned 
neighborhood  in  Provincetown's  West  End. 
Half  of  the  36  homes  offer  artist  studio  space. 


M-rrr. 

dlFT-  ' lia 

At-  ■ UT 

Jnfj 

1 I w 

rrHi 

tjUfTT;  Vs 

Market  rate  homes  from  approximately  $425,000  to  $700,000. 

Non-residential  artist  studios  from  approximately  $85,000  to  $100,000. 

For  additional  information,  contact  Jim  Pipilas  at  508.487.2426  ext.  4#  or  jpipilas@chrgroup.net. 

Affordable  homes  from  approximately  $97,500  to  $147,000  are  available  to  qualifying  applicants 
through  lottery  process.  Contact  Khristine  Hopkins  at  508.487.2426  ext.  3#  or  khopkins@chrgroup.net. 


Community  Housing  Resource,  Inc. 

PO  Box  1015 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.chrgroup.net 


Community 

Housing 

Resource 

Inc 


CHR  gratefiilly  acknowledges  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  for  its  support  of  this  development. 


THOMAS  D.  BROWN 

REAL  ESTATE  H ASSOCIATES 


uLet  us  share  with  you 
why  we  live  here  on  the  Outer  Cape 
and  wouldn’t  live  anywhere  else!” 


300  Route  6,  Truro,  Ma  02666  (508)  487-11 12 
2700  Route  6,  Wellfleet,  Ma  02667  (508)  349-1200 
374  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown,  Ma  02657  (508)  487-2990 
www.  thomasd brown  .com 
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CLAIRE 

CARROLL 


PROPERTIES 
(508)  349-0121 


Located  in  the  Gallery  Town 

10  Main  Street,  Wellfleet,  MA  02667  • At  the  Entrance  to  Wellfleet  & Truro 
508-349-0121  • clairecarroll@netzero.net 

www.realtor.com/capecod/clairecarrollproperties 

www.wellfleettrurovacations.com 
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The  beauty  of  the  dunes  amidst 
the  artful  life  of  Provincetown 


The  getaway  with  panoramic 
water  views,  a heated  pool 
and  luxuriously  large  rooms. 
All  secluded  yet  convenient  to 
everything  Provincetown  has 
to  offer. 


508.487.1 286  1 05  Bradford  Street  West 


800.528.1234 


Chateau 

bwprovincetown.com 
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E D FRANKLIN  Fine  Custom  Cabinetry 

CUSTOM  BUILT  CABINETS  KITCHENS  ENTERTAINMENT  CENTERS  FURNITURE 


SERVING  ARCHITECTS  CONTRACTORS  HOMEOWNERS 
tel/fax  508.487.8046  email:  tfcustomcabinets@aol.com 


ARCHITECTURE  INTERIOR  DESIGN  CONSTRUCTION 


ARCHITECTS  STUDIO 

508  • 349  • 7672 

WWW.ARCHSTUDiaUTD.CDM  P.  □ . BOX  4BB  • 4B9  RDUTE  6,  SDUTH  WELLFLEET,  MA  D2663 


Joyce  A.  Cuming,  AIA  NCARB 
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ART 

TRACEY  ANDERSON  and  JENNIFER 
MOLLER  collaborated  this  winter  to  produce  an 
outstanding  exhibition  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association.  With  the  building  being  used  in 
pieces  because  of  the  huge  renovations  taking 
place  in  other  galleries,  the  two  artists  made  an 
installation  of  video  art  come  alive  with  bold 
drawings  on  Mylar  panels,  running  the  perimeters 
of  the  walls,  that  seem  as  if  they  are  being  viewed 
from  the  window  of  a fast-moving  train.  Fleeting 
glimpses  retain  the  memory  of  a march  of 
symbols.  Moller,  a video  artist,  was  attracted  to 
Anderson’s  painting  for  the  same  reason  she 
is  attracted  to  video,  admiring  “dissidence.  She 
creates  work  that  is  not  seeking  anyone’s  favor 
but  rather  demands  your  attention.  Her  mural 
at  PAAM  echoed  the  vibration  of  video,  an  active 
disturbance,  disturbing  the  quiet  and  provoking 
thought.” 

CARMEN  CICERO’s  solo  show  this  winter  at 
June  Kelly  was  reviewed  in  the  New  York  Times. 
Cicero,  the  veteran  painter  of  the  New  York  School 
generation,  who  combines  a belated  noir  humor 
and  archaic  dreamlike  exaggerations,  has  been 
exhibiting  since  the  early  ’50s  yet  his  work  can 
appear  like  that  of  an  outsider  artist.  In  his  Times 
review  Ken  Johnson  said  that  Cicero’s  “work  has 
the  hair-raising  feeling  of  a self-taught  visionary’s.” 

A retrospective  of  33  paintings  by  MAURICE 
FREEDMAN  at  D.  Wigmore  Fine  Art  in  New  York 
shows  how  the  native  New  Yorker  loved  the  many 
summers  he  spent  painting  in  places  of  excep- 
tional natural  beauty,  including  Provincetown, 
Truro,  the  Maine  Coast,  the  Adirondacks,  Utah, 
and  Italy.  Often  he  used  a felt-tip  marker  to  block 
out  the  composition  and  separate  colors,  some- 
what the  way  Karl  Knaths  used  thick  dark 
intervals  between  his  colored  shapes,  for  clarity 
and  emphasis  of  how  the  facets  of  the  picture 
fold  together.  Freedman  was  profiled  by  Mary 
Sherman  last  year  in  Provincetown  Arts. 

The  evolution  of  the  DNA  GALLERY  into  its 
offspring,  ARTSTRAND,  marks  a turning  point 
in  the  Provincetown  art  scene.  Our  article  in  this 
issue  by  Jen  Liese,  a former  director  of  DNA, 
sheds  light  on  the  motivations  of  artists  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  organize  themselves.  Ten  of 
the  twelve  artists  who  now  show  at  artSTRAND 
showed  for  many  years  at  Nick  Lawrence’s  DNA 
Gallery.  Their  genetic  makeup  will  live  on  at  53 
Bradford  Street,  the  venue  that  supplanted  the 
space  above  the  East  End  tennis  club,  for  30  years 
a venerable  location  for  the  GROUP  GALLERY, 
and  then,  DNA.  An  unfortunate  lease  technicality 
prevented  cultivation  of  its  offshoot,  but  DNA 
will  continue  to  showcase  artists,  if  only  on  a 
more  concise  basis.  Artists  showing  at  the  gallery 
this  season  include  Gregory  Amenoff  Hiruyuki 
Hamada,  Tjibbe  Hooghiemstra,  Peter  Hutchin- 
son,Jenny  Humphries,  Francine  Randolph,  Dawn 
Southworth,  and  Sterk  & Rozo.  Lawrence  in  turn 
has  opened  Volume  Gallery  in  New  York  on  West 
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TRACEY  ANDERSON,  SICKNESS 


LOREN  MACIVER,  SHACK 


24th  Street,  directly  across  from  Gagosian  and 
Mary  Boone  galleries;  he  will  showcase  some  of 
the  artists’  books  he  has  printed  during  the  sum- 
mer at  DNA,  including  Cloud  of  Chalk  by  Sam 
Messer  and  Denis  Johnson,  This  Whole  Atmospheric 
Trip  by  Dike  Blair/Tim  Griffin,  Sanctuary  by  Piek 
Larsen,  and  Limited  Edition  Box  by  Dove  Bradshaw. 

LOREN  MACIVER  (1909-98)  lived  and 
painted  on  the  Provincetown  dunes  for  10  years 
from  1931-41.  She  achieved  recognition  in  her 
lifetime,  went  through  the  usual  neglect,  and  this 
summer  will  have  a retrospective  of  her  paintings 
at  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery.  One  of  her  best- 
known  pictures  is  Shack  (1934),  acquired  by 
Alfred  Barr  for  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  Tony 
Vevers,  an  artist  who  built  his  own  shack  nearby, 
described  the  painting:  “A  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
driftwood  shack  that  she  and  her  husband  built 
on  the  ocean  side  of  a North  Truro  dune  in  1931. 
The  painting  shows  the  shack’s  interior  with  its 
four  walls  spread  out  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross, 
folded  back,  showing  all  detail  in  a space  so 
sparse  that  one  feels  everything  has  its  own 
importance.  ‘Just  enough  room  for  cups  with- 
out handles,’  she  once  said.  The  intimacy  of  the 
shack  is  enhanced  by  the  precision  of  Maclver’s 
drawing— building  the  shack  she  got  to  know  the 
knots  in  every  board.  The  image  is  illuminated 
by  an  aura,  surrounding  it  with  an  affectionate 
glow.  A dune  shack  (there  are  few  remaining),  in 
the  immensity  of  sea,  sand,  and  sky,  becomes  a 
cozy  refuge.” 

MICHAEL  McGUIRE  has  expanded  his 
Provincetown  gallery  to  include  a branch  in  New 
Bedford. 

MARTIN  MUGAR,  who  teaches  painting  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  the  summer,  haunts 
some  of  the  environs  of  art  around  Boston,  often 
with  his  sidekick,  the  artist  and  writer  Addison 
Parks.  A typical  round  takes  them  from  some 
book  buying  at  Ars  Libris  or  at  John  Wronski’s 
rare  bookshop.  Mugar  said  there  were  books  by 
Musil,  Celine,  and  Nietzsche,  signed  by  the 
authors.  He  saw  a copy  of  The  Waste  Land  signed 
byT.  S.  Eliot  to  Paul  Valery.  He  writes  about  a visit 
to  the  Nielsen  Gallery  to  view  the  John  Walker 
show:  “After  circling  the  Back  Bay  for  at  least  10 
minutes  a solitary  parking  spot  presented  itself,  a 
street  that  had  to  be  cleared  by  4 p.m.  rush  hour 
traffic.  At  the  gallery  we  found  Nina  Nielsen  and 
John  Baker  around  the  desk  in  a jovial  mood,  and 
also  vulnerable  to  the  twilight  they  expressed  in 
discussing  Walker’s  work.  Walker,  clearly,  is  trying 
to  embrace  the  very  sorrow  that  afflicts  him 
through  his  use  of  real  mud  taken  from  the  Maine 
mud  flats  near  where  he  paints.  Suddenly  it  was 
four  o’clock;  my  car  full  of  signed  first  editions 
was  about  to  be  towed.” 

RICHARD  PEPITONE,  the  venerable  sculptor, 
has  opened  his  studio  across  from  Michael 
Shays’s  restaurant  for  informal  visits  by  the 
public.  Pepitone’s  soaring  oars,  translucent 
body  parts  fabricated  from  clear  resin,  and  his  I 
ceremonial  ceramics,  make  a look  a lot  of  fun. 


MARLA  RICE  has  assumed  full  ownership 
of  the  Rice/Polak  Gallery  upon  the  retirement  of 
her  founding  partner,  Richard  Polak,  who  has 
relocated  to  South  Beach,  Florida. 

TAO  WATER  ART  GALLERY  in  West  Barn- 
stable is  a remarkable  enclave  showcasing  con- 
temporary Chinese  art.  One  of  the  founders, 
Dian  Tong,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1990 
after  playing  an  active  role  in  the  experimental  art 
movement  called  “85  NewWave,”  which  explored 
political  avenues  in  art  that  were  becoming  avail- 
able after  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  China  ended 
25  years  ago.  Tong’s  book  Chinese  Modem  Art 
History,  published  in  1 991 , was  the  first  to  appear 
about  the  art  of  her  generation.  This  spring  she 
published  an  expansive  overview,  China!  New 
Art  & Artists  (Schiffer),  covering  the  careers  of 
80  contemporary  Chinese  artists  with  250  color 
photographs  of  their  work.  Historical  events, 
ideas,  and  trends  are  recounted,  and  the  leading 
figures  in  the  Chinese  art  world  are  introduced. 
Their  stories  offer  groundbreaking  information 
for  those  interested  in  the  cultural  climate  in 
China,  a vast  nation  on  the  move. 

ROBYN  WATSON,  a community  resource 
who  served  on  the  boards  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  and  the  Art  Association,  died  last  fall.  Jim 
Bakker,  president  while  she  was  director  of  the 
Art  Association,  said,  “Robyn  was  brilliant  and 
innovative,  the  driving  force  behind  many  of 
PAAM’s  greatest  successes,  most  notably  the 
Secret  Garden  tour,  the  development  of  the 
annual  consignment  auction,  and  the  important 
publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  permanent 
collection  in  1 999.” 


WRITING 


KEITH  ALTHAUS’s  long-awaited  second  vol- 
ume of  poetry,  Ladder  of  Honrs,  is  forthcoming  in 
August  from  Ausable  Press.  The  book  includes 
over  100  new  or  previously  uncollected  poems. 
Althaus’s  first  collection,  Rival  Heavens,  was 
published  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press  in  1 993  and 
reissued  in  1999.  The  new  book’s  cover  depicts 
a painting  by  the  poet’s  wife,  Susan  Baker,  of  a 
series  of  redbrick  factories  along  a river.  The 
smokestacks  seem  to  reach  beyond  the  clouds. 
We  are  reminded  of  an  image  by  Baker’s  Truro 
neighbor,  Judith  Shahn,  who  once  titled  a painting 
she  did  of  a factory  located  in  the  countryside  New 
England  Landscape. 

LAINE  CUNNINGHAM,  the  2003  James 
Jones  First  Novel  Fellow  for  her  novel  Message  Stick, 
first  excerpted  in  Provincetown  Arts,  received  the 
$5,000  Hackney  Literary  Award  from  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  in  North  Carolina.  William  Sty- 
ron  and  Horton  Foote,  both  former  winners  of  the 
Hackney  Literary  Award,  were  the  grand  masters  at 
the  conference  when  the  award  was  presented. 

MARY  V.  DEARBORN’S  latest  biography, 
Mistress  of  Modernism:  The  Life  of  Peggy  Guggenheim, 
continues  her  exploration  of  seminal  figures  of 
interest  to  the  Provincetown  community.  She  is 
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author  of  Mailer:  A Biography,  Queen  of  Bohemia:  The 
Life  of  Louise  Bryant,  and  The  Happiest  Man  Alive:  A 
Biography  of  Henry  Miller.  At  gatherings  with  Andre 
Breton  and  a small  circle  of  Surrealists,  Guggen- 
heim and  her  lover  Max  Ernst  would  play  the 
game  ofTruth  in  which  participants  were  required 
to  answer  the  frankest  of  questions,  which  were, 
Dearborn  writes,  “almost  always  about  sex— with 
the  utmost  seriousness  (casual  remarks  were  not 
permitted  and  violators  were  fined).”  When  Peggy 
asked  Max  a question  that  made  him  uncomfort- 
able, they  decided  they  needed  a vacation  and 
came  to  Wellfleet  in  the  summer  of ’42.  Max  had 
not  told  Peggy  that  he  had  neglected  to  inform 
authorities  of  his  change  of  residence,  as  an  enemy 
alien  was  required  to  do.  Max  spoke  a kind  of 
broken  English  that  made  officials  feel  he  was  lying, 
and  that  spoiled  their  summer. 

JOSEPHINE  DEL  DEO,  a writer  with  deep 
historical  roots  in  Provincetown,  will  present  three 
evenings  at  Payomet  Theater  on  July  10  offering 
“Portraits  in  Prose  and  Poetry”  of  the  colorful 
figures  she  has  known  over  the  years,  now  mostly 
deceased  and  embodied  in  community  legend. 

Truro  resident  WENDY  DONIGER  was  pro- 
filed by  Edward  Rothstein  in  the  New  York  Times 
this  winter.  Rothstein  writes  that  Doniger’s  “wry” 
and  “playful”  scholarship  has  become  the  subject 
of  attacks  by  Hindu  fundamentalists  threatened 
by  the  frank  discussions  of  sexuality  in  her  work. 
Doniger,  whose  most  recent  book  is  The  Woman 
Who  Pretended  to  Be  Who  She  Was,  will  be  speaking 
about  narratives  of  self-disguise  in  Hindu  myth, 
Shakespeare,  and  Hollywood  film  on  July  26  at 
the  Wellfleet  Library. 

NICK  FLYNN’s  extraordinary  memoir,  Another 
Bullshit  Night  in  Suck  City,  is  an  account  of  the 
author’s  relationship  to  his  alcoholic  father,  a 
would-be  poet.  The  cruel  truth  is  that  the  father 
produced  a son  who  only  surpassed  the  father  by 
loving  more.  Several  portions  of  the  memoir,  in 
early  versions,  first  appeared  in  Provincetown  Arts. 

KAREN  KRAHULIK’s  new  book,  Provincetown: 
From  Pilgrim  Landing  to  Gay  Resort,  originated  from 
research  for  a PhD  that  included  a several-year 
residency  in  Provincetown,  where  she  conducted 
hundreds  of  oral  history  interviews  with  Province- 
town  residents,  many  of  which  are  available  at  the 
Provincetown  Library  on  videotape.  In  her 
conclusion,  Krahulik  confesses  that  “one  of  the 
challenges  of  writing  this  book  has  not  been  figur- 
ing out  where  to  begin  but  deciding  where  to  end.” 

STANLEY  KUNITZ,  a gardener  since  the  time 
he  learned  to  speak,  will  be  100  years  old  on  July 
29.  Now  comes  his  new  volume,  with  editorial 
help  from  Genine  Lentine  and  color  photographs 
by  Marne  Crawford  Samuelson,  The  Wild  Braid:  A 
Poet  Reflects  on  a Century  in  the  Garden.  Kunitz  says 
many  wise  things  about  the  axis  shared  by  poetry 
and  plant  cultivation:  “This  is  why  a poet  has  to 
accumulate  a body  of  work  before  we  can  under- 
stand how  to  read  the  poems.”  and,  “I  wonder  if 
those  birds  ever  tire  of  their  song— I wonder  if  a 
bird  ever  thinks,  Today  I’ll  try  a new  song.’” 
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ELLEN  ' GER,  profiled  last  summer  in 
Provinceto  »,  has  published  a new  book,  On 
Beconv  rtist:  Reinventing  YourselfThrough  Mindful 
Crea‘  iecording  her  journey  as  a Harvard  psy- 
che:: :st  who,  late  in  life,  became  a visual  artist. 

She  realized  she  had  been  using  her  eyeballs  all  her 
life  to  see  what  she  saw,  and  now  she  would  simply 
draw  what  she  saw.  Her  sketches  make  us  laugh 
about  the  way  we  live,  and  her  book  will  liberate 
those  adults  who  are  afraid  to  try  something  new. 

The  NORMAN  MAILER  SOCIETY  will  return 
to  Provincetown  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
with  a two-day  program  November  4-5.  E.  L. 
Doctorow  will  be  the  keynote  speaker  on  the  5th; 
Doctorow,  a winner  of  the  National  Book  Award, 
is  so  lively  with  his  erudition  that  Houdini,  Emma 
Goldman,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  Dutch  Schultz 
spring  to  life  in  his  historical  novels.  The  living 
Mailer  will  read  on  the  evening  of  the  4th.  Details 
are  available  at  www.normanmailersociety.org. 
Provincetown  Arts  Press  will  publish  a pamphlet 
of  Mailer’s  evocations  of  Provincetown,  edited  by 
J.  Michael  Lennon,  as  a benefit  in  cooperation 
with  the  Provincetown  Repertory  Theater.  Titled 
The  Wild  West  of  the  East,  the  pamphlet  will  be 
available  in  August. 

PETER  MONEY’S  new  journal,  Across  Borders , 
published  out  of  Lebanon  College  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, offers  a fresh  and  wide  range  of  interna- 
tional poets.  Saadi  Yousef,  born  in  Iraq  in  1934, 
a graduate  of  Baghdad  University  now  living  in 
London,  said,  “I  think  Walt  Whitman  influenced 
modern  Arab  poetry.”  A volume  of  Yousef’s 
poems,  Without  an  Alphabet,  Without  a Face,  is  avail- 
able from  Graywolf  Press. 

Poet  EILEEN  MYLES  and  painter  LARRY  R. 
COLLINS  have  collaborated  on  a limited  edition, 
signed  and  numbered  book  of  poems  and  draw- 
ings entitled  Tow  (Lospecchio  Press).  Six  large 
drawings  of  male  nudes  by  Collins  were  chosen  by 
Myles  and  poems  were  written  as  direct  address- 
es to  the  images.  Collins  has  previously  illustrat- 
ed Allen  Ginsberg’s  Old  Love  Story  and  Lawrence 
Ferlinghetti’s  The  Hopper  House  at  Truro.  Myles  was 
profiled  on  the  cover  of  Provincetown  Arts  in  2000. 

HUNTER  O’HANIAN,  director  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center,  took  his  tribe  to  the  Associated 
Writing  Program  in  Vancouver,  Canada,  for  this 
year’s  annual  conference.  Cochair  Hatty  Walker 
Fitts  and  Education  Coordinator  Dorothy 
Antczak  led  a contingent  that  included  readings 
by  former  fellows  Nancy  Reisman,  Cleopatra 
Mathis,  Major  Jackson,  and  Richard  McCann. 

The  latest  books  of  MARY  OLIVER,  cover 
subject  of  Provincetown  Arts  in  1995,  are  Owls 
(poems),  Long  Life  (essays),  and  Why  I Wake  Early 
(poems).  The  books  are  short  and  urgent,  pre- 
cisely faceted  with  rapt  attention  to  small  details 
that  expand  before  your  eyes.  In  “Comfort”  she 
writes:  “I  woke  in  the  night  and  heard  the  rain. 
No  more  sleep  then,  at  least  for  a while,  so 
wholeheartedly  did  I lie  and  listen.  For  doesn’t 
the  rain  descend  to  us  importantly?  What  have 
we,  in  the  whole  theater  of  our  inventiveness— all 
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five  continents  of  it— so  wonderful  as  this  machin- 
ery of  the  wild  world:  water,  falling  out  of  the 
sky!”  On  August  19  she  occupies  the  Woody 
English  Distinguished  Artist  and  Writer  Chair 
awarded  annually  by  Castle  Hill  Center  for  the 
Arts  in  Truro.  Oliver  will  read  August  19  at  the 
Wellfleet  Congregational  Church. 

MARK  ROTHKO’s  journals,  long  stored  away 
and  now  brilliantly  edited  and  introduced  by  the 
artist’s  son,  Christopher,  were  recently  published 
this  year  by  Yale  University  Press.  Rothko  lived  a 
kind  of  exile’s  life,  telling  Robert  Motherwell,  “You 
don’t  know  what  it’s  like  to  be  a Jewish  kid 
dressed  in  a Russian  suit,  not  an  American  idea  of 
a suit,  travel  across  to  America,  and  not  speak 
English.”  Christopher  Rothko  gave  a well-received 
lecture  this  spring  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Boston.  Michael  Sperber,  a psychiatrist,  attended 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  artist 
suffered  from  what  he  calls  the  “kiss  of  death 
syndrome,”  which  develops  after  a shocking  dis- 
aster. Rothko’s  relentless  abstraction  caused  the 
artist  himself  to  almost  disappear.  His  writings 
discuss  the  nude  figure  as  the  universal  vehicle, 
precisely  because  the  nude  exemplifies  “unity  of 
motivation,”  “the  embodiment  of  the  trilogy  of 
mechanical  perfection,  spiritual  perfection,  and 
beauty  to  the  senses  unified  within  a single  form.” 
Is  this  not  what  the  late  great  Rothkos  reveal,  the 
simplification  ofthree  elements  into  a blended  illu- 
mination that  keeps  expanding  before  your  eyes? 

BARBARA  PROBST  SOLOMON,  a frequent 
visitor  to  Provincetown,  edited  America — Meet 
Modernism!  Women  of  the  Little  Magazine  Movement, 
published  in  collaboration  with  the  Sarah 
Lawrence  Graduate  Writing  Program.  The  great 
literary  journals  of  the  20th  century,  the  authors 
make  clear,  were  largely  edited  by  highly  intelli- 
gent women  with  a natural  know-how.  Margaret 
Anderson,  founder  of  the  Little  Review  in  1914, 
continued  valiantly  until  1929.  Solomon  writes: 
“At  the  age  of  21,  the  daring  idea  of  publishing 
a monthly  literary  magazine  herself  came  to 
Margaret.  She  had  no  plans  about  financing  the 
venture,  or  what  exactly  its  contents  would  be, 
how  she  would  publish  it,  or  even  who  its  writ- 
ers would  be.  In  her  words,  the  thoughts  that 
came  to  her  were,  ‘I  had  been  curiously 
depressed  all  day.  In  the  night  I awakened.  First 
precise  thought:  I know  why  I am  depressed- 
nothing  inspired  is  going  on.  Second:  I demand 
that  life  be  inspired  every  moment.  Third:  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  this  is  to  have  inspired 
conversation  every  moment.  Fourth:  most  peo- 
ple never  get  so  far  as  conversation;  they  haven’t 
the  stamina,  and  there  is  no  time.  Fifth:  if  I had 
a magazine  I could  spend  my  time  filling  it 
with  the  best  conversation  the  world  has  to 
offer.  Sixth:  marvelous  idea— salvation.  Seventh: 
decision  to  do  it.  Deep  Sleep.’”  The  Little  Review 
was  born  that  night,  one  of  the  first  magazines 
to  publish  the  early  work  of  Ezra  Pound,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Carl  Sandburg,  Amy  Lowell,  and 
Hilda  Doolittle. 
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THEATER 

PATRICK  FALCO  brings  the  Obie  Award- 
winning play  by  Paula  Vogel,  The  Baltimore  Waltz, 
to  the  stage  of  the  Provincetown  Theater  Compa- 
ny for  a long  midsummer  run. 

ANDRE  GREGORY,  the  wry  actor-director 
now  spending  long  months  on  the  Outer  Cape, 
put  on  a production  of  Beckett’s  Endgame  last  fall 
in  the  off-season  at  the  Provincetown  Repertory 
Theater.  In  his  production,  constrained  by  budget 
costs,  Gregory  left  out  the  actors  who  would  have 
played  Hamm’s  parents,  Nagg  and  Nell.  In  the 
play  they  live  in  trash  cans,  not  appearing,  but 
speaking  in  the  echo  chamber  of  their  useless 
history  as  they  await  death.  In  Gregory’s  version 
the  actors  are  not  present  except  for  the  echoes  of 
their  voices  memorized  many  times  by  Hamm; 
precisely  because  he  knows  so  well  what  his 
parents  will  say,  he  has  no  need  to  hear  them 
again.  “Besides,”  Gregory  said,  “in  the  off-season 
who  can  afford  to  pay  them  to  show  up?” 

MARY  HARRON  was  named  Filmmaker  on 
the  Edge  in  the  annual  award  sponsored  by  the 
Provincetown  International  Film  Festival,  which 
took  place  in  June.  She  wrote  and  directed  / Shot 
Andy  Warhol  in  1 996,  launching  her  career.  Ameri- 
can Psycho,  her  second  film,  based  on  Bret  Easton 
Ellis’s  novel,  also  illuminated  the  keen  motiva- 
tions of  severely  delusional  people.  At  the  Festival, 
about  55  films  were  screened  in  three  days, 
including  the  hypnotic  Time  after  Time,  a visual 
layering  of  up  to  six  images  per  frame,  the  fading 
images  folding  into  the  fresh  clarity  of  an  emerging 
image.  Time  after  Time  opens  in  deep  space,  with 
original  music  composed  by  Ben  Kettlewell,  set 
amidst  thousands  of  nebulas  and  galaxies  and 
trillions  of  stars.  The  world-famous  photograph 
of  Earth  taken  in  1972  by  Apollo  16  astronauts  as 
they  flew  back  from  the  moon  shows  our  planet 
bathed  in  light.  It  is  not  like  a human  map,  as  a 
friend  pointed  out  to  Kettlewell,  “where  lines 
mark  the  boundaries  of  our  territory.”  It  shows 
glowing  Earth  as  a seamless  biosphere  where 
wind,  water,  and  their  currents  flow  throughout 
the  film  as  the  music  interpenetrates  the  cultural 
myths  of  three  ancient  civilizations:  the  Australian 
aborigines,  Celtic  Ireland,  and  Native  Americans. 
Kettlewell,  part  Cherokee,  lived  in  Provincetown 
for  many  years,  where  he  composed  and  wrote 
about  music  for  various  publications.  He  lives  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  with  his  film  collaborator, 
Mareid  Sullivan,  who  has  been  known  as  a singer 
of  traditional  Irish  songs  since  childhood;  her 
latest  album  is  Never  Drift  Apart. 

MARSDEN  HARTLEY  wrote  Cleophas  and  His 
Own  following  the  deaths  of  three  young  men  in  a 
hurricane  in  1936,  at  a time  when  Hartley  was  stay- 
ing with  the  family  that  suffered  the  tragedy.  The 
film  was  shot  on  location  in  Maine  and  includes  24 
paintings  by  Hartley  in  the  film.  It  premieres  in 
Lewiston,  Maine,  Hartley’s  birthplace,  in  June. 

GIP  HOPPE  and  JEFF  ZINN  began  the  sea- 
son at  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater  with  a 


play  by  Robert  Reich,  former  secretary  of  labor 
who  was  privy  to  Bill  Clinton’s  bad  luck  with  the 
zippers  in  his  trousers.  Reich’s  play,  Public 
Exposure,  is  satirical  without  being  mean-spirited. 
A journalist  and  a plastic  surgeon  persuade  a 
right-wing  television  anchor  to  run  for  president, 
but  his  zipper  keeps  slipping.  If  talk  show  radio  is 
dominated  by  the  right  wing,  there  is  comic  relief 
on  the  stage  in  Wellfleet.  An  ambitious  season 
follows,  with  a premiere  of  a new  play  by  Gip 
Hoppe  in  the  fall,  Mercy  on  the  Doorstep. 

KEVIN  RICE  brought  his  new  comedy, 
Amerikus  Rex,  to  off-off-Broadway  in  New  York,  a 
brave  effort  to  convince  people  in  the  present  life 
that  they  are  not  dissimilar  to  people  in  AD  1 3,  in 
terms  of  basic  bloodlust  and  sexual  intrigue. 
There  is  a lot  of  laughter  at  George  Bush’s 
expense  when  he  attempts  to  speak  Latin. 


Editors  Letter 

An  anniversary  is  an  opportunity  for  retrospection;  for  this  20th-anniversary  issue 
we  look  back  on  many  of  the  figures  who  formed  the  spirit  of  this  magazine,  founded 
in  1985  by  Ray  Elman  and  myself.  Our  parting  as  partners  led  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  magazine  into  the  nonprofit  press  that  I founded  in  1991,  which  became  the 
umbrella  for  the  magazine.  Jennifer  Liese,  who  edited  the  Eileen  Myles  issue  in  2000 
and  who  once  directed  DNA  Gallery,  writes  about  a dozen  artists  who  have  come 
together  to  begin  a new  gallery.  John  Yau,  who  wrote  last  year’s  cover  story  on  Paul 
Resika,  writes  about  Resika’s  esteemed  colleague,  Varujan  Boghosian.  Apnl  Kingsley, 
who  published  many  articles  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  its  early  years,  writes  about  Robert 
Henry,  the  artist  who  currently  is  president  of  the  newly  reconstructed  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum.  Hayden  Herrera,  our  cover  subject  in  2003,  writes  about 
the  neo-surrealism  of  Richard  Baker,  an  artist  who  appeared  in  Provincetown  Arts  years 
before  his  New  York  success. 

Moving  deeper  into  Provincetown  history,  we  are  proud  to  publish  Townsend 
Ludmgton’s  detailed  account  of  the  decades  that  John  Dos  Passos  made  Provincetown 
his  base  for  his  world-wide  reporting  and  panoramic  novel  writing.  Norman  Mailer, 
who  acknowledges  his  literary  debt  to  Dos  Passos,  has  made  Provincetown  his  home 
for  an  equally  long  time,  and  J.  Michael  Lennon,  Mailer’s  archivist,  has  documented 
Mailer’s  utterances  about  his  P-town  experience.  Because  the  mind  is  in  its  own  place, 
we  asked  Ray  Elman  and  his  colleagues  from  the  early  years  of  Provincetown  Arts,  Anne 
Bernays  and  Joseph  P.  Kahn,  to  converse  with  the  public  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Daniel  Okrent,  now  that  he  is  retired  from  the  position  and  can  loosen  his  tongue. 

Our  cover  focus,  Michael  Cunningham,  has  made  Provincetown  a home  base  since 
he  first  arrived  here  in  1980  as  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Michael  came  to 
Provincetown  before  we  were  bom  and  we  believe  the  novelist  who  dyed  his  hair  blond 
after  he  published  The  Hours  is  the  ideal  subject  of  this  platinum  issue. 
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n September  1970,  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and  Perry  Streets  in  Greenwich  Village,  I loaded  all 
of  my  possessions,  including  10  six-by-five  foot  stretchers  and  a carton  of  Baba  Ram  Dass 
tapes,  into  a green  1952  Chevy  Carry-All  van,  with  Ohm  symbols  spray-painted  on  the  doors, 
and  headed  north  to  Provincetown,  where  I didn’t  know  a soul.  I was  25  years  old. 

Almost  from  the  day  I arrived  in  Provincetown  I was  befriended  by  artists  and  writers  in  the  Outer 
Cape  Art  Colony.  The  first  person  I met  was  Steve  Hickock,  who  briefly  owned  a cinema  cafe  in  the 
west  end  of  town  called  the  Peeping  Delia.  The  next  day,  while  walking  down  Commercial  Street, 
Steve  introduced  me  to  Terry  Kahn,  then  a reporter  for  the  Provincetown  Advocate.  Eventually  Terry 
and  I were  best  men  at  each  others’  weddings,  and  our  friendship  remains  in  good  shape  for  our  golden  years. 

My  first  night  in  Provincetown  I slept  on  the  bench  seat  of  my  van.  One  day  later  Trudy  and  Stephen 
Cook  introduced  me  to  Jack  and  Wally  Tworkov,  who  offered  to  rent  me  their  house  for  the  winter.  I spent 
my  second  night  in  Provincetown  in  a guest  room  behind  their  house.  I didn’t  stay  there  for  the  season,  but 
it  was  my  first  encounter  with  Jack  and  his  work. 

Over  the  winter  of  1 970-71 , I came  to  know  many  of  the  fellows  and  friends  of  the  fledgling  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  (which  at  the  time  was  located  on  the  corner  of  Standish  and  Bradford  Streets,  across  from  where  Napi’s 
is  now),  including  Roger  Skillings,  Bill  Evaul,  Conrad  and  Phil  Malicoat,  Anne  Lord,  Mike  and  Debbie  Kahn,  Jack 
Gregory  and  Joan  Wye,  Sharli  Powers  Land,  Susan  Baker,  Keith  Althaus,  Jim  Hughes,  Toni  Begman,  Miriam 
Goodman,  Bill  O’Rourke,  Joe  Goodman,  and  Stanley  Kunitz.  Wayne  Cardinalli  was  the  first  and  only  potter  ever 
accepted  to  the  Work  Center.  I still  serve  food  in  the  bowls  he  gave  me.  In  February  of  1971  the  Work  Center 
allowed  me  to  have  a one-person  exhibit  in  their  gallery. 


ABOVE:  BLUE  FLEECE,  ALAN  DUGAN,  2001,  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  & OIL  ON  CANVAS, 
30  x 40  INCHES;  FACING  PAGE:  THE  BACKGAMMON  PLAYERS,  E.J.KAHN,  JR  AND 
PALMER  WILLIAMS  (DETAIL),  1990,  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  & OIL  ON  CANVAS,  6 x 5 feet 


When  summer  finally  arrived,  the  older 
members  of  the  Cape  Art  Colony  drifted  back. 
It  was  mainly  through  tennis  that  I initially 
became  friends  with  artists  and  writers  such  as 
E.J.  Kahn,  Jr.,  Sidney  Simon,  Leo  Manso,  Doug 
Heubler,  Howie  Schneider,  Tony  Vevers,  Lee  Falk, 
and  Alec  Wilkinson  (who  was  still  a classical  man- 
dolin player,  and  had  yet  to  put  pen  to  paper). 
Within  a few  years  I would  know  all  of  the  artists 
who  eventually  formed  the  Long  Point  Gallery. 

At  the  time,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  there 
was  anything  unusual  about  a kid  artist  in  his  20s 
having  ready  access  to  the  pillars  of  a famous  art 
colony.  Looking  back  I realize  that  one  reason  that 
so  many  artists  and  writers  have  chosen  to  keep  a 
residence  on  the  Outer  Cape  is  the  camaraderie 
and  easy  communication  that  exists  within  the 
colony.  In  the  inaugural  issue  of Provincetown  Arts,  B. 
H.  Friedman  (who  had  recently  moved  from 
Provincetown  to  East  Hampton)  wrote,  “Province- 
town  has  sidewalk  vitality,  and  when  the  tide  is  out, 
there’s  constant  traffic  on  the  flats.  In  East  Hamp- 
ton everything  happens  behind  high  hedges.” 

In  the  spirit  of  celebrating  the  camaraderie, 
diversity,  history,  and  continuing  strength  of  the 
Outer  Cape  art  colony,  Chris  Busa  and  I started 
Provincetown  Arts  magazine  in  1985.  Creating 
Provincetown  Arts  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
experiences  of  my  life,  but  when  my  son,  Evan, 
was  born  in  December  1989,  I realized  that  I had 
too  many  balls  in  the  air  and  had  to  let  one  ball, 
Provincetown  Arts,  drop  to  earth.  Around  that  time 
I had  started  a new  way  of  painting  to  document 
my  wife’s  pregnancy.  Until  then  I had  been  an 
abstract  painter,  but  I wanted  to  make  portraits 
of  Lee  showing  off  her  swollen  belly.  The  tech- 
nique I developed  started  with  a photograph  of 
the  subject,  the  image  scanned  into  a computer 
and  occasionally  altered  in  Photoshop.  This  was 
before  digital  photography  became  practical.  I 
would  print  and  enlarge  the  image  to  60  by  43 
inches  or  40  by  30  inches  through  a Canon  CLC 
500  copier.  The  Canon  printed  the  image  in  con- 
tinuous tone  on  multiple  pieces  of  specially  coat- 
ed 11  by  17  inch  paper.  I developed  a technique 
to  adhere  the  paper  to  a stretched  canvas.  Final- 
ly, I used  oil  paint  on  top  of  the  paper  to  achieve 
what  I wanted  out  of  the  image. 

THE  BACKGAMMON  PLAYERS 

The  first  paintings  documented  Lee’s  pregnancy. 
The  next  few  were  all  about  our  newborn  son, 
Evan.  Then  I decided  to  document  my  life  in  the 
community  by  making  portraits  of  my  friends, 
doing  what  they  like  to  do  when  they  aren’t 
working.  The  first  painting  in  what  became  the  Art 
Colony  Project  was  a six-by-five-foot  image  of  E.J. 
“Jack”  Kahn,  Jr.,  and  Palmer  Williams  playing 
backgammon,  the  Pamet  River  valley  in  the  back- 
ground. The  pose  of  the  backgammon  players  is 
reminiscent  of  Cezanne’s  The  Card  Players',  however, 
Jack’s  wife,  Eleanor  Munro,  sent  me  an  image  of 
two  warriors  playing  cards  in  a similar  pose  on  an 
ancient  Etruscan  jug,  so  the  construct  is  pretty  old. 

Jack  Kahn,  who  holds  the  record  for  most 
words  written  for  the  New  Yorker,  held  fast  to  a par- 
ticular routine  when  in  residence  in  Truro.  Waking 


around  8:00  a.m.,  he 
fried  four  sausage  links 
in  a small  cast-iron 
skillet.  After  breakfast, 
he  walked  across  the 
lawn  to  his  writing 
studio,  a dark,  dank, 
falling-down  shack  that 
used  to  serve  as  a three- 
car  garage.  He  would 
write  until  around 
noon,  and  then  return 
to  the  main  house  for 
lunch.  About  2:00  p.m. 
a diverse  group  of 
writers,  artists,  and  psy- 
chiatrists would  appear 
for  their  daily  dose  of 
round-robin  doubles 
on  Jack’s  clay  tennis 
court.  Jack,  always  the 
ringmaster,  arranged 
teams  based  on  his 
secret  handicapping 
system,  sometimes  bet- 
ting on  the  outcome.  I 
loved  playing  in  those 
afternoon  games,  less 
for  the  competition, 
more  for  the  conversa- 
tion. In  both  tennis 
and  backgammon,  you 
could  count  on  Jack  to 
make  the  same  exact 
comment  when  events 
in  the  competition 
reached  a familiar  juncture.  My  favorite  Jack  Kahn 
line  on  the  court  was  always  delivered  when  Jack 
was  in  jeopardy  of  losing  a set.  “This  may  be  more 
difficult  than  I thought,”  he  invariably  said. 

Tennis  ended  around  4:00  p.m.,  whereupon 
out  came  Jack’s  backgammon  board  and  Bloody 
Marys.  The  main  game  was  between  Jack  and 
Palmer  Williams,  a senior  producer  of  60  Minutes 
who  had  worked  at  CBS  since  the  1950s.  They 
played  almost  every  day  and  paid  up  on  Fridays. 
Jack’s  son  Terry  taught  me  how  to  play  backgam- 
mon, and  shortly  thereafter  Jack  deigned  to  play 
with  me,  mainly  because  I always  lost.  We  played 
for  254  a point  in  the  beginning,  and  I chose  to 
view  my  losses  as  paid  lessons.  But  in  the  summer 
of  1974,  I surprised  everyone  by  winning  $25 
from  Jack.  Jack  handed  me  his  check  and  I told 
him,  “I  could  use  this  $25  for  a nice  meal,  but  I’m 
never  going  to  cash  it.  I’m  going  to  glue  it  in  a col- 
lage titled  Winning  at  Backgammon,  and  it’s 
going  to  cost  you  $500  to  get  it  back.”  I still  have 
the  collage. 

Once  I had  beaten  Jack,  I was  invited  into  the 
main  event,  which  became  a chouette,  a variation 
in  backgammon  in  which  one  player  competes 
against  two  or  more  players— me,  Jack,  and 
Palmer.  On  a typical  day  Palmer  would  beat  me, 
I would  beatjack,  and  Jack  would  beat  Palmer;  so 
the  money  would  rotate  around  the  board  and 
the  payoffs  or  winnings  at  the  end  of  a given  day 
or  week  wouldn’t  amount  to  much.  Palmer  and 
Jack  have  both  passed  on,  but  I can  still  hear  the 


rattle  of  dice  in  the  leather  cup,  and  Jack  saying  to 
Palmer,  “Can’t  you  throw  anything  but  double 
fives!” 

I completed  the  painting  of  Jack  and  Palmer 
playing  backgammon  in  1 990,  and  decided  to  use 
the  same  approach  to  create  a pictorial  study  of 
life  in  the  Outer  Cape  Art  Colony.  Over  the  past  1 5 
years  I have  produced  hundreds  of  paintings  in  the 
series,  including  approximately  15  paintings  that 
meld  into  a 20-foot  mural  depicting  the  annual 
Fourth  ofjuly  picnic  at  Corn  Hill  Beach,  attended 
by  many  members  of  the  art  community. 

The  collection  includes  Doug  Huebler  repair- 
ing his  house;  Justin  Kaplan  in  a kayak; 
swimmers  Anne  Bernays,  Joel  Meyerowitz, 
Michael  Mazur,  Mark  Hammer,  Chris  Busa; 
Pamet  River  floaters  Kevin  and  Flip  McCarthy, 
Peter  Alson,  Alan  Metter;  surfers  Sebastian 
Junger,  Terry  Kahn;  fishermen  Paul  Brodeur,  Jim 
Gilbert,  Daniel  Ranalli,  Tabitha  Vevers,  Ted 
Kurland;  gardeners  Stanley  Kunitz  and  Elise 
Asher,  Gip  Hoppe,  Peter  Watts,  Sideo  Frombo- 
lutti  and  Nora  Speyer;  beachcombers  Varujan 
Boghosian,  Paul  Bowen;  Robert  Motherwell, 
Alan  Dugan,  Judith  Shahn,  Gail  Mazur,  Mischa 
Richter,  and  Alec  Wilkinson  enjoying  their  decks; 
Dan  Okrent  sailing  his  cat  boat;  Peter  Manso  in 
a race  car;  Morton  Dean  in  a canoe;  Norman 
Mailer  making  a movie;  Carmen  Cicero  playing 
his  saxophone;  Larry  Shainberg  preparing  to 
run;  bicyclers  Vivian  Bower,  Barry  Bluestone; 
Anna  Poor  and  Francis  Olschafskie  at  the  beach; 
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tennis  players  Mark  Strand,  Al  Jaffee,  Howie 
Schneider,  Lee  Falkjohnny  Lind,  Dick  Miller.  And 
people  a;  parties— lots  of  parties:  Annie  Dillard, 
Ton)  and  Elspeth  Vevers,  Walter  Bingham, 
Roger  Skillings,  Bess  Schuyler,  Joan  and  Jerry 
Cohen,  Robert J.  Lifton,  B.J.  Lifton,  Linda  Stumer, 
Joan  Fox,  Ellie  Munro,  and  Becky  Okrent. 

I envision  continuing  this  series  until  I can  no 
longer  work.  Roughly  30%  of  the  paintings  rank 
as  my  favorites,  but  for  Provincetown  Arts  I have 
singled  out  a few  that  come  with  stories  I like  to  tell. 

DOUGLAS  HUEBLER 

Douglas  Huebler  must  be  the  artist  most  recog- 
nized around  the  world  and  least  recognized 
locally.  Doug  is  remembered  as  an  essential 
American  Conceptual  artist,  a founder  of  the 
movement.  He  was  represented  by  Leo  Castelli 
and  later  by  Holly  Solomon.  He  had  major 
museum  exhibitions.  He  was  the  chairman  of  art 
departments  at  Harvard  and  Cal  Arts.  Yet  he  was 
rarely  asked  to  exhibit  his  work  on  the  Cape. 
Certainly  a major  retrospective  of  his  work  is  due 
at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  & Museum. 

I met  Doug  and  his  son  Dome  on  a tennis 
court  in  1971.  Doug  had  a thing  for  the  letter  D 
and  is  survived  by  Dome  and  his  sisters  Darcy  and 
Dana,  as  well  as  by  Katie,  a daughter  from  his  sec- 
ond marriage.  Doug  was  extremely  knowledge- 
able about  art,  but  he  never  came  across  as 
annoyingly  erudite.  He  usually  sounded  like  the 
witty  ex-Marine,  ex-Michigan  farm  boy  that  he 
was.  You  would  hear  more  pride  in  his  voice  when 
he  mentioned  the  Marines  than  when  he  dis- 


cussed an  impending  exhibition  of  his  work  at  a 
major  museum  in  France. 

Much  Conceptual  art  was  dry,  overly  intellec- 
tual. Doug  approached  his  work  with  high 
humor.  One  series  ofwork  centered  on  the  career 
of  a fictitious  artist.  Doug  not  only  told  the  story, 
but  produced  paintings  in  the  manner  of  his 
fictitious  character.  Another  series,  The  Great  Cor- 
rector, featured  an  art  professor  who  improved  the 
masterpieces  of  famous  painters,  showing  how 
their  flaws  could  be  corrected.  In  Buried  Treasure 
Doug  produced  a “just  discovered”  group  of 
drawings  by  Hieronymus  Bosch,  conjuring  the 
great  canvas  that  the  drawings  only  suggested. 

The  portrait  I made  of  Doug  is  homage  to  his 
efforts  to  photograph  everybody  on  the  planet  in 
a series  called  Everyone  Alive.  He  declared  his  mis- 
sion: “Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  artist’s 
lifetime  he  will  photographically  document,  to  the 
extent  of  his  capacity,  the  existence  of  everyone 
alive  in  order  to  produce  the  most  authentic  and 
inclusive  representation  of  the  human  species  that 
may  be  assembled  in  that  manner.”  Some  pieces 
in  the  series  were  accompanied  by  an  aphorism, 
such  as  “Pictured  above  is  one  person  who 
believes  that  birds  of  a feather  flock  together.” 
Doug  owned  the  first  house  that  Charlie  Zehnder 
designed  on  the  Outer  Cape.  As  most  people  who 
have  owned  Zehnder  houses  know,  they  are  great 
to  look  at  and  live  in,  but  many  of  them  leak.  So 
Doug  was  regularly  repairing  his  house,  and  I 
chose  to  capture  him  during  one  of  his  carpentry 
missions.  The  title  of  the  painting  is,  Pictured  Above 
Is  One  Person  Who  Is  Always  Fixing  His  House.  (Note: 
Charlie  Zehnder  renovated  my  first  house;  it 


started  to  leak  shortly  after  the  renovation  was 
completed.  After  two  years  of  failing  to  stop  the 
leak— mushrooms  were  growing  in  my  bedroom 
carpet— I sold  the  house  and  moved  to  Truro). 

ALAN  DUGAN 

Alan  Dugan  burst  on  the  poetry  scene  in  1961, 
his  first  book  winning  the  National  Book  Award 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  In  his  career  he  received  two 
Guggenheim  Fellowships,  a Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion grant,  and  a Prix  de  Rome  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Everybody  loved  his 
raspy  voice.  He  wrote  and  spoke  the  truth  with 
raw  directness  tempered  by  modulating  wit.  My 
portrait  of  Dugan  presents  a bittersweet  life  lived 
hard  by  the  sea,  borne  up  by  a sense  of  great 
accomplishment. 

I knew  Alan  Dugan  for  over  30  years,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  exchanged  5,000  words.  I know 
his  wife,  the  artist  Judith  Shahn,  much  better.  We 
were  both  members  of  the  Provincetown  Group 
Gallery  when  it  was  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Provincetown  Tennis  Club.  I don’t  have  a 
sack  full  of  personal  stories  to  tell  about  Alan,  but 
I like  this  portrait  because  it  is  one  of  my  best.  In 
2003,  it  was  selected  by  the  Smithsonian  National 
Portrait  Gallery  for  their  permanent  collection. 

SEBASTIAN  JUNGER 

I have  made  portraits  of  the  older  members  of  our 
Art  Colony  because  I wanted  to  capture  them 
while  they  were  still  vital.  Sebastian  is  one  of  the 
exceptions.  His  vitality  rockets  from  every  pore. 
Though  I am  not  an  intimate  friend,  we  share  a 


PICTURED  ABOVE  IS  AT  LEAST  ONE  PERSON  WHO  IS  ALWAYS  FIXING  THEIR  HOUSE,  DOUGLAS  HUEBLER,  1993,  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  & OIL  ON  CANVAS,  60  x 43  inches 
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passion  for  surfing.  Over  the  years  I have  noticed 
him  surfing  at  Ballston  Beach,  long  before  he 
wrote  The  Perfect  Storm.  An  interesting  thing  hap- 
pened when  I photographed  Sebastian.  When  I 
looked  at  the  results  I noticed  that  almost  every 
picture  had  a posed  feeling  as  though  he  was  a 
trained  male  model.  My  experience  of  Sebastian  is 
that  he  seems  a bit  timid,  a bit  unsure  of  himself 
socially,  and  the  image  I chose  for  his  portrait 
painting  seems  more  in  keeping  with  the  way  I 
experience  him.  In  1 988,  when  I accompanied  Joel 
Meyerowitz  to  Annie  Dillard’s  waterside  house  in 
Wellfleet  to  do  that  year’s  cover  shoot  for  Province- 
town  Arts  (one  of  PA’s  all-time  best  covers),  Joel 
remarked  that  he  didn’t  like  shooting  people  who 
are  used  to  being  photographed  because  they 
offer  preconceived  expressions  that  they  believe 
will  show  them  in  their  best  light.  I think  that’s 
what  I got  with  most  of  my  pictures  of  Sebastian, 
who  couldn’t  have  been  a hotter  literary  celebrity 
at  the  time,  and  why  I selected  a less-posed  image. 

KNOX  MARTIN 

I include  my  portrait  of  Knox  Martin  because  I like 
the  painting  and  because  he  was  the  one  art 
teacher  who  made  me  believe  in  myself,  changing 
my  life.  Knox  is  a picaresque  figure.  He  kept  bees 
on  the  roof  of  his  Washington  Heights  studio; 
he  is  a “Clear”  in  Scientology;  he  maintains  a 
menagerie  of  tarantulas,  piranhas,  scorpions, 
and  boa  constrictors  in  his  New  York  apartment; 
and,  as  portrayed  in  my  painting,  he  is  a Samurai 
swordsman. 

Knox  did  not  spend  a lot  of  time  on  the  Cape, 
though  he  was  friends  with  Cape  artists  such  as 
Peter  Busa  and  Tony  Vevers.  He  taught  at  Yale  with 
JackTworkov  and  at  the  Art  Students  League  with 
Leo  Manso.  I have  often  heard  him  referred  to  as 
an  “artists’  artist.” 

In  the  ’70s,  when  I had  already  decided  I would 
live  on  the  Cape  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I went  to 
New  York  with  my  live-in  girlfriend,  dragging  her 
up  to  145th  Street  to  visit  with  Knox.  His  apart- 
ment had  not  been  cleaned  in  a while.  Cigarette 
butts  were  ground  into  the  living  room  carpet; 
food-encrusted  dishes  were  stacked  unwashed  in 


the  sink;  a dog  dish  containing  old  dog  food 
attracted  a swarm  of  buzzing  flies.  Our  plan  was 
to  visit  for  a few  hours  and  continue  back  to  the 
Cape,  but  Knox  said,  “I  went  shopping  for  dinner 
and  you  must  stay  the  night.”  I didn’t  want  to 
insult  my  mentor,  so  we  agreed  to  stay. 

We  asked  Knox  if  we  could  help  prepare  the 
meal,  but  he  insisted  that  we  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Soon  he  served  swordfish  steaks  in  home- 
made lobster  sauce  with  large  chunks  of  lobster  in 
the  sauce— to  this  day  one  of  the  best  meals  I have 
ever  eaten.  The  experience  always  reminded  me  of 
the  scene  in  The  Tin  Drum  when  Oscar  visits  an 
unsavory  friend  after  the  war  and  the  friend  invites 
Oscar  to  stay  for  dinner,  pulling  out  two 
unwashed  plates  from  under  his  bed.  He  wipes  the 
plates  “clean”  with  newspaper,  puts  pasta  on  each 
plate,  and  squeezes  sauce  from  a tube  over  the 
pasta.  Oscar  concludes,  “To  this  day  it  is  the  best 
pasta  I have  ever  eaten.”  Overtime  I have  realized 
I have  never  been  served  a bad  meal  by  a 
good  artist.  I think  it’s  because  artists  don’t  mind 
getting  messy,  have  an  eye  for  presentation  and 
proportion,  and  know  how  to  mix  ingredients. 


In  the  late  1 960s  I met  Richard  Alpert,  who  had 
been  booted  out  of  Harvard  with  Timothy  Leary 
for  experimenting  with  LSD;  during  a pilgrimage  to 
India  he  changed  his  name  to  Baba  Ram  Dass. 
While  I was  living  in  New  York,  I went  to  several 
Baba  Ram  Dass  events,  becoming  friends  with 
George  (whose  last  name  escapes  me),  who  was 
recording  Ram  Dass’s  talks  on  tape.  After  attend- 
ing a few  weekend  outings  at  the  Alpert  family  farm 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  included  Sufi  dancing 
on  his  father’s  private  golf  course,  I decided  that 
the  next  step  on  my  spiritual  path  was  to  go  some- 
place where  nobody  knew  me  and  I would  be  left 
alone  to  meditate  and  paint.  The  Outer  Cape  in 
winter  struck  me  as  the  perfect  place  for  me  to  pur- 
sue my  goals.  It  was  a big  surprise  to  me  that  I was 
not  the  first  artist  to  make  that  choice. 

During  my  first  winter  on  the  Cape  I read 
GurdjiefPs  Meetings  with  Remarkable  Men,  which 
tells  the  story  of  Gurdjieff’s  journey  toward 
enlightenment  through  his  encounters  with 
exceptional  people  along  the  path.  When  I started 
working  on  my  Art  Colony  portrait  series,  it 
struck  me  that  I was  telling  the  story  of  my  adult 
life  through  images  of  the  remarkable  people  I 
have  met  in  this  community.  Enlightenment  may 
prove  to  be  beyond  my  reach,  but  the  Outer 
Cape  and  the  people  I know  here  may  be  as  close 
to  Nirvana  as  I get.  I am  content  with  that. 


RAY  ELMAN  started  the  Outer  Cape  Repertory  Film 
Society  in  1971,  ran  the  To  Be  Coffeehouse  from 
1972-73,  and  served  for  many  years  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Muse- 
um, the  Provincetown  Group  Gallery,  and  the  Wellfleet 
Harbor  Actors  Theater  He  and  Chris  Busa  cofounded 
Provincetown  Arts  in  1985  (in  1991  the  magazine 
became  a publication  of  the  nonprofit  Provincetown  Arts 
Press).  His  painting?  have  been  widely  exhibited  and  are 
included  in  numerous  collections.  He  has  written  guide 
books  and  travel  articles  on  cross-country  skiing  and  scuba 
diving.  He  presently  develops  electronic  learning  programs. 


ABOVE:  SURFER,  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER,  2001, 

DIGITAL  COLLAGE  & OIL  ON  CANVAS,  60  x 43  inches; 
BELOW:  SAMURAI  SWORDSMAN,  KNOX  MARTIN,  2001, 
DIGITAL  COLLAGE  & OIL  ON  CANVAS,  60  x 43  inches 
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from  faraway  places.  In  this  expansive  perspective,  the 
group  owes  a debt  to  DNA  Gallery  (where  many  have 
shown)  and  its  owner  Nick  Lawrence,  who,  like  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  (where  many  were  fellows),  has  kept  fresh 
artistic  blood  pumping  into  town  for  years.  They  want  to 
honor  the  august,  erstwhile  gallery  Long  Point,  too  (which, 
as  some  remember,  was  actually  called  Long  Point,  An 
Artist’s  Place),  by  being  a place  for  artists  to  hang  out,  play 
music,  see  movies,  have  parties,  study  a game  of  chess.  They 
want  to  produce  a portfolio  of  all  of  their  work.  They  want 
to  make  room  for  anti-easel  paintings,  unorthodox  instal- 
lations, exhibitions  on  sandbars  at  low  tide. 

They  also  want  to  designate  a house  archivist  to  record  all  of 
this.  Or  at  least  that  was  one  of  the  ideas  floated  on  the 
snowdrifts  (and  a brisk  river  of  wine)  that  winter  night.  And 
this  seems  somehow  profound.  Imagine  a newborn  starting 
a memoir.  Imagine  a nameless,  homeless,  chrysalis  of  a 
gallery  readying  to  write  its  own  history  before  it’s  even 
opened  to  the  world.  Optimistic?  Sure,  and  justifiably  so.  But 
also  realistic.  artSTRAND  will  become  one  of  hundreds  of 
galleries  to  grace  this  town  over  the  past  century  or  so.  Some 
were  glorious,  some  trifling.  Of  course  odds  are  this  one  will 
be  glorious,  but  truth  is,  either  way,  most  are  no  more.  As  Jim 
Peters  concludes  in  the  composite  conversation  (built  from  a 
transcribed  roundtable  and  subsequent  e-mails)  presented 
here,  “We  all  know  a lot  about  Provincetown’s  past.”  Which 
is  to  say  the  distant,  mythical  past,  the  recent,  portentous 
past,  and  the  future  past  that  begins  today. 


Okay,  I’m  playing  here,  sort  of.  When  I met  with  some  of  the 
12  artists  who  make  up  the  new  artSTRAND  (Bob  Bailey, 
Paul  Bowen,  Jay  Critchley,  Breon  Dunigan,  Maryalice  John- 
ston, Irene  Lipton,  Sarah  Lutz,  Jim  Peters,  Anna  Poor,  Daniel 
Ranalli,  Tabitha  Vevers,  and  Bert  Yarborough)  in  February, 
the  sense  of  urgency  really  was  visceral.  At  that  time,  every- 
thing was  entirely  up  in  the  air.  They  didn’t  have  a name.  They 
didn’t  have  a space.  But  they  did  have  conviction,  desire,  each 
other,  and  themselves,  and  that’s  an  awesome  combination. 
Conviction:  that  this  beloved  town,  through  all  its  changes, 
would  still  support  its  artists.  Desire:  to  reinvent  the  gallery 
model.  Each  other:  1 2 artists  with  a shared  sense  of  place, 
friendship,  and  enormous  mutual  respect.  Themselves:  some 
of  thejbest-known,  and  simply  best,  artists  in  town,  each  with 
an  aw'd  following.  What  more  could  you  want? 

A lot:  arq|i  RAND  wants  to  be  a “core”— a space  to  show 
their  own  work— as  well  as  a “conduit”  for  showing  artists 


"IF  et  the  history  books  show:  In  the  deep  freeze  of 
the  snowiest  winter  in  Provincetown’s  living 
memory,  a group  of  artists  banded  together  to 
instigate  a thaw.  Indeed,  “Death  to  frozen 
assets!”  might  just  have  been  their  battle  cry. 
Yes,  the  financial  kind— taking  business  into  their  own  hands 
wasn’t  least  among  the  incentives.  But  much  more  essentially, 
these  artists  seemed  resolved  to  liberate  their  infinite 
resources— creativity,  community,  hope— all  of  which,  the 
feeling  went,  had  been  flowing  glacially  for  far  too  long. 


COMMUNITY 

Tabitha:  This  is  a group  of  artists  who  have  all  been 
orbiting  around  each  other  for  20  years  or  more. 
We’ve  known  each  other  in  many  different  ways— 
through  the  Work  Center,  through  the  Art  Associ- 
ation, through  Castle  Hill,  through  DNA.  But 
forming  this  gallery  has  been  the  most  intimate 
experience  we’ve  had.  We’re  creating  a community. 
And  that’s  a really  precious  and  enriching  thing. 

Anna:  I don’t  come  out  of  the  Work  Center  with 
that  sense  of  community.  For  me,  being  an  artist 
is  pretty  lonely  work,  which  I need,  yet  I was 
tempted  by  the  idea  of  being  friendly  and  getting 
to  know  these  other  artists  better,  as  people.  So 
now  we  have  a joint  bank  account. 

Daniel:  The  idea  was  to  take  charge  of  our  own  lives. 

Tabitha:  Yes,  there’s  a sense  of  autonomy— of  being 
at  home  with  each  other,  being  the  impetus 
behind  the  whole  thing.  Dealers  have  sometimes 
seemed  more  comfortable  with  their  collectors 
than  with  their  stable  of  artists,  and  have  kept 
the  two  apart.  But  artists  aren’t  “the  other”— 
we’re  part  of  a broad  community  of  people  who 
appreciate  the  deep  mystery  that  is  real  art. 

Anna:  I’ve  actually  never  had  any  interest  in  being 
part  of  an  artist-owned  or  artist-run  gallery.  I’m 
romantic  about  the  roles  of  artists  and  dealers 
(or  “gallerists,”  as  they’re  now  called)  and  feel 
that  we  each  have  our  different  skills  and  jobs  to 
do.  It  can  be  a healthy  relationship,  and  with 
trust  and  loyalty  both  the  gallery  and  the  artist 
can  grow  old  and  famous  and  rich  together.  Did 
I mention  perhaps  this  is  a romantic  fantasy? 

Daniel:  I think  each  of  us  has  our  own  slightly  dif- 
ferent motive  for  doing  this.  My  primary  inter- 
ests are  in  the  creation  of  a community  and  in 
developing  an  alternative  model  for  how  work 
gets  shown.  I don’t  think  the  gallery  system  serves 
anyone  all  that  well.  It’s  largely  a semi-failing 
system.  Ninety-five  percent  of  all  commercial 
galleries  fail  within  five  years,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  very  fine  artists  don’t  have  a gallery.  It’s  a 


winner-take-all  American  system,  this  thin  slice 
of  success.  The  best  galleries— “quote,  unquote”— 
are  the  most  popular  galleries  and  show  the 
most  hip,  fashionable  artists,  so  they  do  great  by 
the  system.  What  we  want  to  do  is  sustain  some- 
thing for  the  rest  of  our  lives,  regardless  of 
whether  it’s  fashionable.  This  is  what  I want  to 
share  with  this  group— the  process  of  being  part 
of  a community  of  individuals  committed  to  a 
lifetime  of  making  art. 

Bert:  We’re  also  part  of  the  larger  artistic  and 
commercial  life  of  P’town.  We’ve  created  our  own 
cooperative  community,  with  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  communal  life— outside  of  living  together!  It’s 
this  communal  energy  that’s  so  exciting. 

Tabitha:  Some  of  the  strongest  artists  of  our  gener- 
ation in  Provincetown  were  not  committed  to 
other  galleries,  and  so  we  had  this  opportunity 
to  come  together,  where  otherwise  we’d  be 
dispersed.  It’s  a rare  moment,  and  we’re  reveling 
in  it.  If  not  now,  never! 

GALLERY 

Breon:  Our  original  plan  was  to  sublet  from  DNA. 
Most  of  us  had  shown  there  and  we  all  loved  the 
space.  But  we  had  so  many  ups  and  downs  try- 
ing to  negotiate  a sublease  that  after  six  months 
there  was  a collective  sigh  of  relief  when  it  finally 
fell  through.  Our  accountant  tipped  us  off  to  the 
53  Bradford  Street  location.  Bob  went  directly 
over  and  got  the  ball  rolling.  We  also  looked  at 
some  very  raw  spaces,  including  two  former  bait 
shacks.  We’re  all  attached  to  the  funky,  old 
Provincetown  places,  but  in  the  end  this  seemed 
the  best  choice  for  us.  The  building  was  renovat- 
ed by  Pasquale  Natale  to  be  a gallery  before  it 
was  a law  office,  so  the  lights  are  in  place,  the 
walls  are  clean,  and  we  have  to  do  very  little  to 
move  in. 

Maryalice:  I’m  looking  forward  to  creating  work  for 
the  new  space.  None  of  us  have  a history  of 
showing  at  53  Bradford,  so  we’re  all  starting 
from  scratch  here. 


Breon:  It’ll  be  interesting  to  see  how  we  fit  with  the 
space.  It’s  considerably  smaller  than  we  had 
hoped,  but  Irene  pointed  out  that  seeing  large 
paintings  in  an  intimate  setting  might  make  them 
less  intimidating  to  prospective  collectors.  And 
after  such  grueling  negotiations,  I know  we  can 
survive  whatever  else  may  come  our  way. 

Irene:  It’s  important  to  remember  that  this  is  about 
the  art  and  the  artists,  not  the  real  estate.  It’s 
been  a struggle,  but  we  all  made  a commitment 
to  the  group,  whether  or  not  we  had  a space  to 
show  this  summer.  Where  we  finally  landed  feels 
good,  clear,  free  of  all  complications. 

Maryalice:  We  want  to  push  the  envelope  in  the  way 
of  exhibitions,  installations,  and  performances. 

Jim:  In  the  beginning,  DNA  did  a lot  of  exciting 
things— readings  and  jazz  bands,  stuff  like  that. 
We  want  to  revive  that,  bringing  people  in  to  look 
not  just  at  art.  I’d  be  up  for  having  some  three- 
day  instead  of  three-week  shows,  for  integrating 
other  disciplines,  doing  a Godard  evening.  We 
can  be  really  radical.  It  won’t  make  money  for  us, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  will  make  it  an  artist’s  place. 

Paul:  We  might  show  in  other  spaces  too,  to  widen 
the  audience.  Some  of  us  are  interested  in  innova- 
tive ways  of  showing  our  work,  perhaps  on  a sand 
bar  as  the  tide  recedes,  for  instance.  Years  ago  the 
Makeshift  Salon,  a gallery  run  by  Steph  Gorkii  and 
Patrick  Clark,  did  things  like  that.  These  days  it’s 
not  so  easy  to  start  a gallery,  with  all  the  legalities, 
permits,  and  licenses,  but  some  of  us  are  really 
good  at  that  stuff  so  we’re  giving  a shot  at  it.  There 
hasn’t  been  an  artist-run  gallery  here  in  some  time. 

Jay:  I see  the  whole  town  as  a gallery  or  studio.  53 
Bradford  Street  is  one  particular  venue  for  high- 
lighting the  beauty  and  foibles  of  this  spiral  spit 
of  sand.  It’s  a gathering  place  for  found  materials, 
ideas,  and  performance,  and  maybe  some 
commerce,  but  so  is  the  rest  of  the  town— the 
parking  lots,  dunes,  sand  flats,  septic  tanks. 

Tabitha:  My  catchall  description  of  artSTRAND  is 
“art  by  artists.”  We’re  creating  an  organism  that 


RANALLI,  BOB  BAILEY,  IRENE  UPTON,  MARYALICE  JOHNSTON, 

AND  BREON  DUNIGAN  DISCUSSING  DETAILS  OF  THEIR  AGREEMENT  • 
FACING  PAGE:  THE  FIRST  TIME  AT  53  BRADFORD  STREET 
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TABITHA  V EVERS,  SHELL  SERIES  (RAPTURE).  2005,  OIL  AND  GOLD  LEAF  ON  SEA  CLAMSHELL, 
4.75  X 6.5  x 1.25  inches 


will  have  a life  of  its  own.  You  unite  a group  of  cre- 
ative people  and  you  can’t  keep  that  baby  down! 

Bob:  I hope  people  sense  that,  so  when  you  come 
to  Provincetown  you’ve  heard  the  buzz  about 
artSTRAND  and  it  will  be  an  automatic  stop  on 
your  trip. 

Daniel:  I hope  we’re  still  here  years  from  now, 
discussing  the  gallery  not  as  history  but  as  fact, 
in  the  present  tense.  It  might  be  a struggle  for  a 
few  years.  There’s  difficulty  in  the  human  dynamic 
of  12  artists  making  decisions  in  a way  that 
doesn’t  exploit  the  minority  or  trample  over 
opinions,  but  isn’t  paralyzed  by  process.  We’re 
still  learning  that,  but  we’re  all  still  friends. 

NAME 


MARYALICE  JOHNSTON,  BUND.  2004,  BAMBOO,  9'h  x 5'w  X 3'd 


Tabitha:  I thought  we 
should  take  “gallery” 
out  of  the  name,  espe- 
cially since  we  didn’t 
have  an  official  space  yet.  Gallery  literally  means 
“room”  and  that  seems  so  19th  century.  So  it 
would  be  Salt  Arts  or  Strand  Arts,  instead  of 
Gallery  Strand. 

Daniel:  I thought  we  could  change  DNA  to  DAN 
gallery,  but  no  one  else  wanted  to  do  that. 


CONDUIT 

Bob:  DNA  brought  an  enormous  amount  to  the 
table— new  art  that  had  no  reason  to  be  in 
Provincetown  and  was  great  to  see.  Imagine  if 
we  had  a group  show  of  invited  guests  of 
artSTRAND  artists.  It  would  be  a nationally 
recognized,  beautiful  show.  We  can  make  this  so 
much  more  than  just  a nice  Provincetown  gallery. 


it’s  also  the  beach  or 
a sandbar  or  howmany 
people  come  here  for 
a weekend  and  stay 
a lifetime.  Voluntarily 
stranded  perhaps. 


Paul:  The  old  Group  Gallery  had  the  space  above 
the  tennis  court  for  years,  then  it  became  DNA, 
and  from  that  some  of  us  are  morphing  into 
artSTRAND,  a strand  of  DNA  I guess.  But  for  me 


IRENE  LIPTON,  UNTITLED.  2005,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  36  x 48  INCHES 


Irene:  The  name  took  many  twists  and  turns. 
The  process  of  agreeing  was  pretty  funny  at  times. 
I don’t  know  if  we  should  save  or  destroy  the 
string  of  e-mails  about  it!  I personally  was  not  too 
crazy  at  first  about  where  it  ended  up,  but  that’s 
changed.  Any  name 
is  a vessel  that  soon 
morphs  into  what  it 
is  holding. 

Bert:  In  the  end  it  was 
Zen  Master  Bowen 
who  put  Strand  and 
Art  together  and 
caused  a movement 
in  that  direction. 
Irene  spoke  to  it  as 
“artstrands”  twist- 
ing throughout  the 
community  but  not 
necessarily  tied  to 
one  location.  I’m  a 
ludicrous  pack  rat 
and  I saved  all  the 
e-mails.  It’s  an  inter- 
esting document— an 
odd,  electric  history 
of  our  community. 


Daniel:  I’m  not  sure  it’s  our  job  to  be  sure  that 
Provincetown  continues  to  bring  in  artists.  The 
Work  Center  is  going  to  do  more  for  that  than 
we’ll  ever  do.  And  anyway,  how  does  someone 
establish  themselves  here  in  an  economy  where  a 
cheap  house  costs  half  a million  dollars?  Listen,  if 
we  can  carry  forward  Provincetown ’s  traditions, 
it’s  like  carrying,  if  not  a torch,  then  a candle,  and 
somebody  else  has  to  take  it  from  us.  Everybody 
in  Provincetown  is  worried  about  where  the  next 
generation  of  artists  is.  When  we’re  the  youngest 
generation,  what’s  going  on  here?  I want  those 
young  kids  snapping  at  my  heels,  I really  do. 

Jim:  We’re  not  all  holding  hands  looking  inward, 
we’re  all  holding  hands  looking  outward.  We 
want  to  expand  with  all  of  the  resources  we  have. 

Bert:  We’re  all  another  link  in  the  chain— a chain 
of  work  and  artists’  lives  and  histories  that  takes 
meaning  and  purpose  from  the  last  link  and 
passes  it  down  the  line. 

Sarah:  At  the  risk  of  embarrassing  Jim,  I’ll  say  I’m 
very  conscious  of  the  lineage.  I took  my  first 
painting  class  22  years  ago  when  I was  16  years 
old,  and  Jim  was  my  teacher.  Now  my  kids  are 
taking  Vicky’s  classes— I love  that! 
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CHANGE 


Bob:  There  isn’t  an  art  revival  in  Provincetown  and 
here’s  why:  You  can  no  longer  come  to  the  Work 
Center  and  stay.  Or  if  you  do,  it’s  knowing  you’ll 
be  here  one  year,  tops.  Jenny  Humphreys  was 
one  of  the  last  Work  Center  fellows  to  stay,  and 
she  arrived  1 2 years  ago. 

Daniel:  It’s  not  just  Provincetown— the  whole  art 
world  has  changed.  Artists  go  to  art  school  to 
have  an  art  career.  They’re  waiting  for  the  gallery 
to  come  in  and  scoop  them  up.  In  ourgeneration 
you  never  thought  you  were  going  to  make  a 
living  as  an  artist. 


JAY  CRITCHLEY,  MEADOWS  MOTEL  BATH  MAT,  2005,  PHOTO  ON  FOUND  PAPER  BATH  MAT,  11  x 14  inches 


JIM  PETERS,  NATURE  OF  COMBUSTION  (DETAIL),  2005,  72  x 48  inches,  OIL  ON  CANVAS 


Tabitha:  My  parents  said  the  same  thing  about  our 
generation,  “You  guys  are  so  commercial,  so 
career  oriented.” 


Bob:  Has  Provincetown  changed?  Sure  it  has,  but 
it’s  also  exactly  the  same.  I met  new  artists  at 
Ethan  Cohen’s  gallery  last  summer.  I saw 
wonderful  art  that  I never  would  have  seen 
otherwise.  I’ve  had  an  awakening  in  my  work 
that,  hell,  it’s  a much  more  dynamic  intellectual 
endeavor  now.  If  nothing  else,  Provincetown  is 
getting  smarter.  The  people  coming  here  are 
educated  and  savvy,  and  they  can  learn  to  appre- 
ciate contemporary  art  just  as  well  as  they  can 
learn  to  love  old  Provincetown  landscapes. 


Bert:  Change  is  the  only  thing  that  is  certain!  You 
hear  a lot  of  whining— P’town  is  going  down  the 
toilet  with  all  the  money— but  maybe  we’re  part 
of  the  next  change,  and  it’s  a positive  one,  a force 
for  another  history,  like  the  Sun  Gallery  was. 


away.  What  makes  it  interesting  though  is  bitching 
with  your  friends  about  it  all. 

Daniel:  A lot  of  MFA  students  today,  younger  artists, 
think  if  they  don’t  make  it  by  the  time  they’re  30  or 
35,  they’re  never  going  to  make  it.  I actually  never 
thought  I would  make  it  in  commercial  terms,  but 
I also  knew  I was  never  going  to  give  this  up.  I tell 
my  students  that  I believe  the  best  work  I’m  going 
to  do  is  an  hour  before  I die.  I’ve  believed  that 
since  I was  25.  I really  believe  that  if  I’m  not  doing 
more  challenging,  more  difficult,  better  work  five 
years  from  now,  I shouldn’t  be  doing  this. 

Jim:  I just  think  that  when  you’re  younger,  you’re 
more  naive  and  that  apple  is  there  to  pick.  It’s  not 
a negative  thing.  Younger  artists  today  are  more 
professionally  oriented,  but  they’re  still  trying  to 
make  the  best  work  they  can.  They  say,  “Man,  I 
can  still  be  Picasso.  I can  be  Eva  Hesse.”  But  we 
have  to  look  at  ourselves  when  we’re  in  our  50s  and 
realize,  “Well,  I’m  not  going  to  be  Frank  Stella.”  So 
there’s  a slightly  different  outlook  in  a younger 


Jay:  We  mustn’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
living  in  an  affluent  theme  park.  There  are  fewer 
rough  edges.  Home  Depotism  has  invaded  the 
town.  It’s  getting  tough  to  scavenge  for  materials, 
with  less  detritus  and  decay.  It’s  tough  now  to 
survive  here.  Soon  they’ll  be  hiring  people  to  play 
artists  to  re-create  a postmodern  Bohemia.  We 
must  rehearse  our  artist  personas  and  actually 
fend  off  the  young  kids  snapping  at  our  heels. 


Instead  of  thinking  of  ourselves  as  a gallery,  we 
might  become  an  actors’  workshop.  Reinvention 
for  survival! 


LONGEVITY 


Tabitha:  This  group  values  integrity.  As  Dan  said 
earlier,  it’s  a life’s  work  for  all  of  us. 


Jim:  We’re  marathoners. 


Tabitha:  We  could  have  called  it  Marathon  Gallery! 


Jim:  I know  Maryalice’s  work  from  when  she  was 
a fellow  in  ’85,  and  when  I see  what  she’s  doing 
now,  I can  see  it  pointing  toward  something. 
With  everyone  here,  I’ve  seen  not  just  a piece,  but 
a body  of  work  over  20  years. 


Irene:  The  timing  of  this  is  remarkable  for  me.  After 
years  under  the  radar  I was  thinking  it  was  time  to 
start  showing  when  I was  asked  to  join  this  group. 
Many  of  these  artists  have  been  whispering 
encouragement  in  my  ear 
during  this  dormant  time— 
that’s  meant  so  much. 


Bert:  It  takes  a long  time  to 
truly  begin  to  understand 
what  the  hell  you’re  doing, 
and  just  when  you  think 
you  have  a glimpse,  it  slides 
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BOB  BAILEY,  MASK,  2004,  ACRYLIC  ON  MASONITE,  22  x 33  x 4 inches 


DANIEL  RANALLI,  ZEN  DUNE  SERIES:  EUPHORIA  # 1 , 2003,  RAKED  SAND  & FLORA, 
COLOR  PHOTOGRAPH,  10"  x 10" 


artist  versus  an  older  artist.  But  they’re  both 
totally  legitimate  viewpoints,  from  youth  and 
from  age.  Sometimes  it’s  an  accumulative  thing. 
Look  at  Alice  Neel,  Leon  Golub,  Marlene  Dumas. 
There  aren’t  many  Matthew  Barneys.  And  God 
knows  where  Matthew  Barney  is  going  to  be  in  10 
years  anyway. 

Bob:  I think  southern  France. 

PLACE 

Daniel:  For  us  this  is  a very  magical  place.  You  get 
it  in  your  blood,  this  place. 

Bert:  To  my  mind  there’s  no  other  place  like  it. 
When  I first  came  here  from  the  Midwest,  I drove 
straight  to  Fleming  Cove  and  walked  on  the 
beach.  I knew  I was  home,  spiritually  home.  I feel 
more  myself  and  more  whole  here  than  anywhere 
else.  It’s  the  combination  of  like  minds  and 
environmental  beauty  that  helps  shape  this 
wholeness. 

Anna:  I’ve  spent  almost  every  summer  of  my  life 
on  the  Cape  and  come  from  a family  of 
artists.  I do  99  percent  of  my  work  in  the  city, 
but  I carry  the  memory  of  the  light  and  the 
smells  of  the  Cape  with  me. 

Paul:  I came  for  a winter  and  stayed  30  years. 
This  town  has  been  crucial  in  helping  me  live  as 
an  artist  and  nourishing  me  in  every  way.  When 
I couldn’t  sell  work,  I could  always  pick  up  odd 
jobs,  some  of  them  pretty  interesting,  others 
just  plain  weird.  One  day  years  ago  I spent  sev- 
eral hours  picking  up  dog  poop  in  someone’s 
yard  fora  few  dollars!  It’s  been  an  amazingtrip. 

Maryalice:  When  I arrived  in  Provincetown  in 
1 985  as  a fellow  at  the  Work  Center,  I knew  I 
had  found  home  ground.  I loved  the  creative 
energy  and  endless  possibilities  in  the  air. 
There’s  constant  change  but  also  an  underly- 
ing base  coat  to  this  town  that’s  rather  like 
the  base  coat  for  a painting.  It’s  changed  a lot 
since  1 985,  but  there’s  this  funny  thing:  When 


I leave  for  a few  weeks  or  longer,  I return  with  this 
feeling  of  timelessness,  like  I’ve  been  gone  forever 
or  maybe  for  just  a minute.  In  a way  we’re  all 
making  work  on  top  of  this  basecoat. 

ART 

Daniel:  There  are  only  a handful  of  themes  artists 
really  deal  with.  If  you’re  here,  you’re  dealing  with 
your  relationship  to  nature  in  some  way.  It’s  more 
acutely  a part  of  your  life  than  when  you  live  an 
urban  existence.  Is  that  a landscape  influence?  Is 
it  a sense  of  place?  Ifyou’re  here,  how  can  you  not 
see  the  light  and  feel  the  intensity  of  the  wind  and 
the  storms  and  the  beauty  of  the  place? 

Jim:  Landscape  probably  influences  us  all,  but  I 
don’t  think  it’s  what  we’re  about.  It  might  affect 
our  color  or  the  process  of  how  we  make  paint- 
ings, but  it’s  not  as  direct  as,  “Oh,  a beautiful 
landscape,  let’s  paint  it.” 


SARAH  LUTZ,  SUSPENDED  GRAVITIES  "Q‘,  2005,  OIL  ON  LINEN  PAPER, 
12  x 9.5  INCHES. 


Daniel:  That’s  deadly. 

Breon:  I’m  a fourth  generation  Provincetown  artist 
(though  I live  in  Truro)  and  the  first  whose  work 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  landscape  of  the 
Cape— partially  because  of  my  rebelliousness  and 
the  perfection  of  my  predecessors.  We  all  have  to 
find  our  own  voice. 

Sarah:  Nine  months  of  the  year  I look  out  my 
studio  window  and  see  the  building  across  the 
street.  The  three  months  that  I’m  in  Truro  I see 
the  dunes  meet  the  sky  and  all  that  light.  The 
difference  is  so  profound,  I try  to  store  it  up  so  it 
can  last  me  the  whole  winter. 

Maryalice:  I’ve  always  loved  the  sense  of  openness 
you  get  here,  standing  on  the  beach  and  looking 
out  across  the  ocean,  and  that  feeds  into  your 
work.  When  I lived  in  New  York  in  the  ’80s,  there 
was  the  sense  of  fear— to  get  from  here  to  there 
and  still  be  alive— that  fed  into  my  work,  so 
anywhere  you  go,  you  find  something 
around  you  that  feeds  you. 

Jim:  I think  we’re  all  “honers”— we  all  hone 
our  work.  That’s  what  we  have  in  common. 
We  all  iterate,  even  the  photographers.  That 
comes  from  being  out  here  where  the  wind 
and  the  sea  hone  the  shells  on  the  beach, 
form  the  sand  dunes.  Process  is  important. 

Tabitha:  For  his  show  last  summer  at  DNA, 
Bob  did  this  piece  like  nothing  he’d  ever 
done  before,  with  sound  emanating  out  of 
it,  and  the  next  thing  I knew,  I was  sitting  on 
the  floor  just  meditating,  bowing  down  to 
this  piece.  Who  knew  he  was  going  to  do 
that  and  pull  it  off  so  well? 

CONVERSATION 

Jim:  It’ll  be  interesting  to  see  how  we  talk 
about  our  work  together.  I only  have  like 
two  friends  now  who  come  to  my  studio 
and  tell  me  the  truth,  because  that’s  a hard 
thing  to  do. 
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BERT  YARBOROUGH,  MEAT / HEAD / LANDSCAPE,  OIL  ON  WOOD,  30  x 36  inches  PAUL  BOWEN,  UNTITLED,  2003,  WOOD,  12  x 7.5  x 22.5  inches 


Tabitha:  You  have  a responsibility  to  not  let  some- 
one in  your  studio  when  you’re  not  ready. 

Daniel:  Early  on,  it’s  like  a little  seedling,  it’s  got 
these  delicate  leaves.  Somebody  comes  in  and 
breathes  hard  on  it,  the  fucking  thing  is  dead. 
You  have  to  be  very  careful. 

Bob:  It’s  important  to  have  clean  criticism.  In  the 
past  two  years  I’ve  gotten  encouragement  from 
everyone  here  and  I’m  like,  “Thank  you,  that’s  all 
I need  to  know,  I’m  on  track.”  Those  little  bits  of 
encouragement  can  mean  the  world. 

Jim:  I’m  not  talking  about  encouragement.  I’m 
talking  about  telling  somebody,  “I  don’t  get 
that.”  There  are  so  many  artists  who  say,  “I  like 
that,  that’s  really  good,”  maybe  because  they 
don’t  want  you  to  say  anything  bad  when  you  go 
visit  their  studio.  It’s  rare  to  find  compatriots  who 
will  talk  honestly  about  your  work.  Which  is 
not  to  sayjust  because  you  invited  me  over  for 
dinner  I can  say,  “Uh,  that  painting  doesn’t 
feel  like  it’s  working.” 

Tabitha:  Dan  and  I really  had  to  work  this  out 
when  we  first  got  together. 

Jim:  No  one  can  rip  me  more  than  Vicky 
[Vicky  Tomayko,  artist  and  Jim’s  wife].  We 
attempt  to  be  totally  honest  when  dis- 
cussing each  other’s  art.  This  is  vital  to  our 
relationship.  But  it’s  still  weird  when  I’ve 
been  working  on  something  in  the  studio 
and  I say,  “Shit,  this  is  going  great!”  And 
then  she  comes  down  to  call  me  for  dinner 
and  doesn’t  say  anything.  Walk  into  my 
studio  when  I’m  making  “a  masterpiece” 
and  don’t  say  anything!  It’s  then  I know 
I’m  in  an  alternate  world,  just  me  and  my 
painting.  It’s  really  weird,  but  that’s  living 
with  people,  that’s  the  beauty  of  it. 

Bert:  I spend  as  much  time  in  Paul  and  Jim 
and  Vicky’s  studios  as  I can— stealing  ideas, 
of  course.  Going  to  Irene’s  new  space  last 
summer  was  great,  seeing  her  new  work 
blossom.  Great  food  for  the  soul,  and  the 


conversation  can  only  get  better  now.  I’ll  have 
more  people  to  harass! 

HISTORY 

Bob:  Something  else  we  all  have  in  common  is  a 
generational  thing.  We’ve  all  been  around  long 
enough  to  still  remember  old  Provincetown. 

Tabitha:  One  of  my  earliest  memories— I was  four  or 
five— is  my  parents  sitting  around  a dinner  table 
with  other  artists  from  the  Sun  Gallery,  which 
Yvonne  Anderson  and  Val  Falcone  ran  in  P’town 
in  the  ’60s.  There  they  were,  artists,  hand-painting 
announcement  cards  for  their  exhibition.  I hadn’t 
thought  of  that  memory  in  years,  but  it’s  been 
reappearing  in  my  mind  since  we  started  this 
group.  In  a way,  we  do  bring  back  something 
from  old  Provincetown. 


BREON  DUNIGAN,  TEAR  JAR,  2003,  BRONZE,  13"w  x 5"d  x 5"  w 

PHOTO  BY  CHRIS  GREEN 


Irene:  I also  remember  watching  my  parents  with 
their  artist  and  writer  circles  in  P’town.  Now  our 
group  is  the  same  age,  and  the  sense  is,  this  is  it, 
now  is  our  time. 

Daniel:  There’s  nice  karma  in  the  history.  All  of  us 
have  an  enormous  regard  for  it,  and  it  would  be 
great  ifwe  could  continue  that  in  some  way.  Who 
knows  whether  we  can— history  judges  that  stuff. 

Bert:  I can  only  return  to  the  chain  metaphor.  I feel 
privileged  to  have  met  and  known  artists  like  Jack 
Tworkov,  Myron  Stout, Jim  Forsberg,  Pat  DeGroot, 
Tony  and  Elspeth  Vevers—  people  who  were  in  it 
and  have  been  in  it  for  the  long  haul.  Links  in  the 
chain,  Jim’s  marathoners  if  you  will.  These  people 
and  many  more,  both  young  and  old— I feel  I’m 
participating  in  this  process  with  them  and  beside 
them  with  their  blessing  and  their  embrace. 

Jim:  I love  the  history  of  Provincetown,  too, 
but  I never  think  about  it  when  I make  a 
painting. 

Bob:  I love  Lucy  L’Engle  though. 

Jim:  Yeah,  the  first  time  I saw  her  paintings 
I thought,  “God,  this  is  great,  wacky  stuff.” 

Bob:  They’re  so  funny.  Some  are  just  horribly 
bad— but  you’ve  got  to  love  them  anyway 
because  they’re  so  . . . whew! 

Jim:  She’s  like  a plastic  Mary  Hackett. 

Bob:  She’s  like  a dirty  Irene  Rice  Pereira. 

Jim:  So  we  all  know  a lot  about  Province- 
town’s  past.  We’re  old,  but  we’re  not  looking 
back. 

JENNIFER  UESE,  a former  director  of  DNA 
Gallery,  served  as  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts 
in  1999  and  2000.  She  was  managing  editor 
of  Artforum  from  2000-2004,  is  currently  an 
editor  of  Cabinet,  and  lives  in  Providence,  Rl. 
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Robert  Henry 

always  surprising 


erhaps  it’s  a function  of  having  two 
first  names,  but  Bob  Henry  always 
seems  to  be  starting  over— new 
formats,  new  subjects,  new  paint 
handling,  changed  levels  of 
abstraction,  new  ideas  all  the  time.  When  you  go 
to  his  studio,  you  are  always  surprised,  which  is 
not  normally  what  happens  on  a studio  visit. 
Some  change  is  inevitable,  but  the  kind  of 
makeovers  he  achieves  are  not.  With  Bob  Henry, 
generalizations  are  foolhardy;  figures,  yes,  but  not 
all  the  time.  The  same  holds  for  the  presence  of 
mystery,  humor,  fear,  and  focal  adjustment. 


BY  APRIL  KINGSLEY 


Although  he  generally  moved  away  from  abstrac- 
tion over  the  years,  he  recently  began  using  small 
clumps  of  other  artists’  discarded  paint  as 
abstract  elements  in  his  own  painting.  Until 
his  last  decade  or  so,  Hans  Hofmann,  Henry’s 
teacher,  handled  his  paint  so  differently  from  can- 
vas to  canvas  that  his  solo  shows  looked  like 
group  shows.  That  doesn’t  happen  with  Bob 
Henry,  except  in  a survey  like  his  spring  exhibition 
at  the  Laurel  Tracey  Gallery  in  Red  Bank,  Newjer- 
sey,  covering  many  years,  which  leaves  out  his 
kinetic  abstractions  and  kinetic  self-portraits  as 
well  his  most  unsettling,  psychologically  wrought, 


and  mysterious  paintings.  Henry,  who  has  exhib- 
ited regularly  since  1990  at  the  Berta  Walker 
Gallery  in  Provincetown,  will  show  recent  work 
there  this  summer. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  not  the  artist’s  range  or 
multiple  identities,  but  the  consistent  quality 
across  a chronology  of  50  years.  The  earliest 
work— Hofrnann’s  Yard  and  Kitchen  in  Provincetown, 
both  1953,  and  Cottage,  1955— clearly  shows  the 
effect  of  Hofmann’s  example  and  teaching  on  his 
color,  loose  and  varied  paint  handling  (brush  and 
palette  knife),  and  push/pull  construction  of  the 
picture  space.  The  latter  is  especially  noticeable 
and  well  done  in  Cottage,  where  the  large  red  plane 
near  the  top  pulls  the  distance  right  up  to  the  fore- 
ground reds,  yellows,  and  oranges.  It  looks  like  an 
abstraction  until  you  see  the  buildings,  trees,  and 
clothesline.  The  thick  and  scumbled  paint  in  the 
other  two  1 953  canvases  feels  like  Henry  is  testing 
the  waters  of  abstraction  despite  the  depiction; 
and  then  in  Kitchen  an  arrow  mysteriously  appears 
pointing  to  a small  red  bottle.  It  is  announcing  the 
saltshaker’s  unexpectedly  small  scale.  Kitchen  was 
painted  his  first  summer  in  Provincetown  studying 
with  Hofmann;  50  years  later  he  in  fact  paints  his 
kitchen  in  Wellfleet,  where  he  summers  with  his 
painter  wife,  Selina  Trieff 

A group  of  semi  abstract  to  very  abstract  fig- 
ure paintings  dating  from  the  late  ’50s  show  the 
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ABOVE:  SELINA,  WELLFLEET,  WINTER,  2001,  OIL  ON  CANVAS  30  x 40  INCHES;  FACING  PAGE:  KITCHEN , 1953,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  27  x 36 


joint  influences  of  his  teacher 
Hans  Hofmann  and  Jan 
Muller,  a young  German  artist 
living  in  Provincetown  who 
had  studied  with  Hofmann  in 
the  late  1 940s,  but  rejected 
abstraction  in  the  1950s. 

Muller’s  early  death  from 
heart  disease  in  1958  turned 
a role  model  for  younger 
artists  like  Henry  into  a leg- 
endary figure.  Henry’s  Seated 
Nude,  1958,  is  easy  to  see 
despite  the  fuzzy  details.  It  is 
done  in  broad  strokes  from 
his  imagination  without  pre- 
conception. In  the  others,  the 
figures  are  almost  impossible 
to  make  out  in  the  welter  of 
wide  strokes  of  high-key  color. 

Like  Muller,  Henry  paints  a 
kind  of  rough-hewn  version  of 
Fauvism,  most  noticeably  in 
Two  Figures,  1957,  where  the 
figures  blend  into  the  land- 
scape on  small  irregular  units 
of  color.  Light  but  strong 
green,  pink,  red,  orange,  and 
blue  hues  predominate  in  the 
abstractions;  a bluer  green 
characterizes  the  two  land- 
scapes of  1965  and  1976, 
and  it  is  present  in  all  of  the 
post-2000  paintings  in  this 
show.  Grisaille  or  mostly  gray 
paintings  tend  to  be  his  most 
mysterious,  sometimes  even 
eerie  images.  Idyll,  1963,  with  its  balking  horse 
and  strange  figure  in  a nearby  structure  is  a gen- 
tle study  in  planes  of  pinker  or  bluer  gray,  high- 
lighted in  gold. 

The  two  landscapes  stand  in  for  the  artist’s 
long  fascination  with  how  we  see  and  howto  rep- 
resent that  in  a painting.  In  1965  in  The  Great 
Maple  and  other  paintings,  he  was  experimenting 
with  manipulating  the  focus  to  create  a sense  of 
greater  depth  in  his  work  using  variable  focus  and 
the  multiplication  of  edges  for  an  out-of-focus 
effect.  He  had  discovered  that  instead  of  breaking 
down  at  the  edges  like  an  out-of-focus  camera,  in 
the  eye  the  edges  separate  into  many  images. 
Eleven  years  later,  with  a different  view  of  the 
same  house  and  a little  less  intensity,  he  is  still  try- 
ing to  render  the  lack  of  resolution  in  the  out  of 
focus  human  eye.  In  Alfred’s  House,  1 976,  the  railing 
at  the  viewer’s  side  seems  to  pull  the  eye  rapidly  to 
the  house.  He  had  also  found  that  the  sense  of 
depth  increased  when  one  looked  at  the  work 
from  an  angle.  He  could  force  this  by  placing  the 
viewer  right  at  the  edge  of  the  canvas,  as  the  rail- 
ing does,  or  as  the  seawall  does  in  By  the  Sea  Wall, 
1983.  His  view  was  from  the  second  floor  of 
painter  Pat  de  Groot’s  house  on  the  water  in 
Provincetown  at  high  tide.  He  brings  you  right  up 
to  the  windowpanes  in  When  It  Rains  It  Pours, 
1 987,  and  your  focused  view  through  them  to  the 
siding,  steps,  and  Provincetown  harbor  beyond 
throws  the  box  of  Morton’s  salt  out  of  focus.  This 


tiny  gem  of  a painting  was  painted  from  the  same 
studio  as  the  sea  wall. 

In  the  1990s  he  and  Selina  bought  a large 
multistory  house  on  Main  Street,  Wellfleet,  near 
Provincetown,  where  Henry  subsequently  became 
President  of  the  Art  Association  and  Museum. 
The  house  overlooks  a tidal  inlet  from  Wellfleet 
Bay,  which  seems  to  be  frozen  mid-storm  in 
Selina,  Wellfleet,  Winter,  2000,  a painting  of  Selina 
sitting  at  a highly  reflective  dining  room  table  and 
gazing  out  the  window  with  her  back  to  us.  Local 
color,  detail,  movement— all  has  been  eliminated 
and  silence  reigns  in  the  midst  of  a magically 
crystalline  light-space  that  whispers  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moment  as  if  to  protect  it.  Painted  the 
year  after  he  very  nearly  lost  her  to  complications 
from  neck  surgery,  the  sense  of  the  miraculous 
(which  her  recovery  was)  and  of  the  quiet  joy  they 
both  felt  comes  through  quite  clearly.  Green 
predominates  in  two  other  paintings  of  the  same 
year  featuring  the  same  room  from  different 
angles:  Interior  II  and  Wellfleet  with  Louie.  The  dog 
Louie  is  in  both,  in  the  former  curled  up  on  a chair 
in  the  center  of  the  picture  and  as  Selina  painted 
him  in  the  latter.  Louie  was  a natural  comic— 
practically  every  position  or  action  was  funny. 

In  the  most  recent  painting  in  the  show,  The  New 
Vase,  2002,  the  artist  depicts  one  of  his  early  paint- 
ings, a Universal  Self-portrait,  one  in  a series  of  works 
attempting  to  “portray  a kinesthetic  reality  by  visu- 
al means,”  as  he  describes  it.  You  see  nothing  like  it 
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in  the  show.  He  has  done  many  paintings,  and 
series  of  paintings,  that  are  not  like  anything  in  this 
show,  or  like  each  other.  Some  of  his  other  favorite 
subjects  are  cars  and  street  scenes  viewed  from 
above;  Chinese-influenced  landscapes  in  scroll-like 
formats;  voyeurs,  crowds  ofcity  dwellers,  drowning 
people,  Janus  heads,  nudes,  speed,  woods,  and 
dunes;  looking  down  into  the  abyss,  looking  up 
into  real  or  imagined  spaces,  and  looking  in  from 
outside.  His  subjects  are  as  varied  as  the  way  they 
are  painted.  He  says:  “I  want  to  avoid  having  a 
routine  method  for  painting— rather  than  looking 
for  a signature  style,  I have  used  multiple  and  var- 
ied approaches  in  the  belief  that  the  unity  of  the 
work  resides  in  persona,  the  spirit  of  the  artist,  not 
in  the  style.”  Look  carefully  enough  and  you  can 
catch  him  doing  a “Degas”  or  a “Gauguin,”  maybe 
a “Corot.”  He’s  open  stylistically  and  his  paintings’ 
“stories”  are  left  open  as  well.  The  viewer  wants  to 
know,  “What’s  happening?  What  do  they  see? 
Something’s  gonna  happen.  What  is  it?”  He’ll  tell 
you  nothing,  but  I can  tell  you  that  his  favorite  song 
is  Something’s  Going  to  Happen. 

APRIL  KINGSLEY,  curator  of  the  Kresge  Art  Museum  at 
Michigan  State  University,  is  the  author  o/The  Turning 
Point:  The  Abstract  Expressionists  and  the  Trans- 
formation of  American  Art  and  The  Paintings  of 
Alice  Dalton  Brown.  She  summers  in  Wellfleet  and 
has  been  a contributor  to  Provincetown  Arts  since  its 
inception. 
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II  ages  are  contemporaneous,” 
Ezra  Pound  famously  declared 
in  The  Spirit  of  Romance.  Varujan 
Boghosian  also  inhabits  a world 
of  simultaneity  in  which  past 
and  present,  and  myth  and  daily  life,  form  a con- 
tinuum. And  just  as  Ezra  Pound’s  poetry  was  fed 
by  a wide,  diverse  stream  that  included  Chinese 
classical  poetry,  troubador  songs,  and  Dante, 
Boghosian’s  art  is  also  fed  by  an  equally  wide  but 
very  different  stream  that  includes  lost  objects  of 
all  kinds,  and  Greek  myth,  particularly  the  tale  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  One  reason  Boghosian  is 
drawn  to  this  tale  is  because  of  its  subject;  love  is 
the  central  drama  of  his  work  since  he  first  began 
exhibiting  at  the  Swetzoff  Gallery,  Boston,  more 
than  half  a century  ago.  Early  on  in  his  career,  he 
produced  a portfolio  of  woodcuts  and  poetry 
that  focused  on  the  tragic  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice.  As  he  once  said  to  someone,  “Myth  is 
real  for  me.” 

For  Boghosian,  love  is  both  mythic  and 
domestic,  both  exalted  and  daily.  In  this  regard,  he 
shares  something  with  the  poet  Robert  Creeley 
(1926-2005),  whose  primary  subject  was  also 
love  and  domestic  life.  As  both  Boghosian  and 
Creeley  know,  the  domestic  does  not  demand 
heroic  gestures.  It  demands  a different  kind  of 
attention  and  openness,  which  is  why  they  have 
tended  to  work  in  small  formats,  with  dolls  and 
the  lyric  poem.  Like  dancers  at  the  height  of  their 
power the  gestures  Boghosian  and  Creeley  make 
in  their  work  are  economical  and  precise.  One 
can’t  imagine  what  they  do  being  any  other  way. 


In  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  the 
many  retellings  of  this  tragic  story,  it  is  Orpheus 
who  is  usually  at  the  center  of  attention.  He  was 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  Muse  Calliope,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  the  archetypal  poet.  Presented  a 
lyre  by  his  father,  he  mastered  this  instrument  to 
such  exquisite  perfection  that  the  trees  would 
gather  about  him,  the  rocks  would  soften,  and  all 
the  animals  would  stop  and  listen.  And  yet  this 
mastery  did  not  bring  him  happiness.  He  is  a mag- 
nificent poet,  but  he  is  also  the  figure  isolated  from 
others.  Love,  and  the  possibility  of  being  enthralled 
by  someone  else  and  thus  becoming  human,  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  redeem  him.  Otherwise,  he  is 
doomed  to  remain  cutoff  and  alone.  The  English 
word  orphan  is  derived  from  Orpheus. 

Orpheus’s  one  and  only  love  was  Eurydice.  At 
their  wedding,  Hymenaeus,  the  god  of  marriage, 
did  not  bless  them,  which  doomed  the  young 
couple  from  the  start.  Shortly  after  their  marriage, 
Eurydice  was  bitten  by  a snake  and  was  sent  to 
Hades,  the  underworld.  Bereft,  Orpheus  went  to 
the  underworld  to  seek  her  release.  Love  brought 
him  there,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  also  be  able 
to  bring  them  out.  As  everyone  knows,  Eurydice 
was  released  on  one  condition;  Orpheus  was  not 
to  look  back  at  her  as  he  led  her  out  of  the  under- 
world. Near  the  end  of  their  journey,  unsure  if  his 
beloved  was  still  there,  Orpheus  turned  and  looked 
back,  only  to  see  Eurydice  borne  down  into  Hades 
again.  A thoughtless  glance  had  condemned  them. 

Once  again  Orpheus  tried  to  enter  Hades,  but 
the  ferryman  Charon  refused  to  bring  him  across 
the  River  Styx.  After  seven  days,  he  returned  to 


earth,  where  he  shunned  the  attention  of  all 
women.  This  incensed  the  Bacchantes,  a group  of 
Thracian  women,  who  screamed  in  frenzy  until 
their  voices  drowned  out  his  music,  that  which  I 
protected  him  from  others.  Without  the  protec- 
tion of  his  lyre,  he  was  vulnerable  and  was  stoned 
to  death.  The  Bacchantes  dismembered  him,  and 
tossed  his  head  and  lyre  into  the  river  Hebrus. 
Thus,  for  the  second  time  he  entered  into  Hades,  ! 
where,  no  longer  protected  by  his  lyre,  he  was 
reunited  with  Eurydice. 

Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  throughout  history,  ; 
many  artists  and  writers,  composers  and,  more 
recently,  filmmakers,  have  been  inspired  by  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  a love  doomed 
from  the  start?  For  one  thing,  in  order  to  be  united 
with  Eurydice,  Orpheus  must  surrender  the  lyre, 
the  instrument  of  both  his  strength  and  unique- 
ness, and  what  makes  him  a poet.  But  without 
the  lyre,  he  becomes  vulnerable  and  human;  and 
this  is  the  condition  he  must  accept  to  join  Eury- 
dice in  the  underworld. 

I have  sketched  in  the  stirring  tale  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice  because  it  is  essential  to  under- 
standing Boghosian’s  constructions,  watercolors,  [ 
and  collages.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I would 
also  argue  that  the  artist  does  not  compel  the 
viewer  to  know  the  story  in  detail,  and  that  he  is 
not  trying  to  be  either  hermetic  or  obscure.  After 
all,  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  is  about  the 
nature  of  love,  and  you  can’t  get  more  basic  than 
that.  What  is  immediately  evident  from  looking  at 
Boghosian’s  work  is  both  how  basic  and  rich  it  is, 
and  how  efficiently  and  decisively  he  arrives  at  his 
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subject.  In  the  collage  Untitled  (Violinist), 

1988,  the  artist  begins  with  a water- 
stained  plate  from  a book;  it  is  a black 
outlined  image  of  a formally  attired 
violinist  standing  in  front  of  a music 
stand.  Boghosian  has  affixed  the  image  of 
a butterfly,  which  is  opening  or  closing  its 
wings,  to  the  ledge  of  the  music  stand.  He 
has  also  placed  a yellow,  head-like  shape 
over  the  violinist’s  head. 

Is  the  violinist  playing  music  to  the 
butterfly,  or  is  he  playing  the  music  of  the 
butterfly?  Other  than  the  butterfly,  the 
only  piece  of  color  in  this  black-and-white 
world  is  the  violinist’s  yellow,  featureless 
head,  an  abstract  balloon.  For  the  Greeks, 
the  butterfly  was  the  symbol  of  Psyche, 
which  means  the  “soul.”  Psyche  and 
Cupid,  we  might  remember,  is  another 
Greek  myth  about  the  nature  of  love,  with  Psyche 
being  the  main  character.  The  butterfly  is  a sign  of 
persistence,  rebirth,  and  change.  Has  death  led  to 
rebirth?  Is  Orpheus  wooing  the  butterfly  with  his 
violin?  Or  is  he  being  inspired  by  her  presence? 
Possibly,  both  things  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  Suddenly,  what  initially  strikes  us  as  a simple 
image,  and  it  is  simple,  gains  in  resonance.  Like 
the  original  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
Boghosian’s  collage  seems  inexhaustible.  It  is  not 
something  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of,  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  solved  and  thus  forgotten.  The 
meaning  is  inherent  to  the  materials  themselves,  a 
stained  plate  from  a long  forgotten  book,  a fea- 
tureless musician,  and  a butterfly.  Though  I can’t 
point  to  something  specific,  I do  feel  a hint  of 
melancholia  creeps  into  the  collage,  a sense  of 
sadness.  Finally,  in  using  a stained  book  plate 
from  an  unknown  and  (we  might  remember)  dis- 
membered book,  Boghosian  suggests  that  love  is 
something  that  constantly  needs  to  be  rescued 
and  attended  to,  that  it  can  become  neglected 
and  thus  forgotten. 

No  matter  how  much  we  idealize  love,  and  no 
matter  how  much  it  is  presented  in  the  realm  of  art, 
poetry,  and  music,  Boghosian  understands  that 
love  unfolds  in  time  and  place  and  that  it  is  a 
human  endeavor  fraught  with  pitfalls  and  ruled 
over  by  mortality.  Thus,  while  the  artist  is  primarily 
known  for  his  constructions,  and  his  use  of  old 
dolls,  children’s  blocks,  worn  pieces  of  wood,  it  is 
a mistake  to  think  that  his  choice  of  materials  is 
based  on  aesthetics.  For  in  rescuing  fragments  of 
toys,  broken  dolls,  building  blocks,  boxes,  wheels, 
and  bells  from  the  junk  pile,  he  is  mirroring  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice;  he  is  gathering  the 
poet’s  scattered  limbs  together,  and  making  a 
sanctuary  for  them,  so  that  his  love  can  persist  in 
time.  A sense  of  ritual  is  inherent  to  the  artist’s  act 
of  rescuing  his  materials  from  the  ravages  of  time 
and  a world  that  believes  that  everything  material 
can  be  renewed  or  replaced.  The  artist  whose 
subject  is  love  treats  his  lost  things  with  tenderness 
that  is  worthy  of  his  subject  matter.  This  is  why 
there  is  poignancy  to  Boghosian’s  work,  a sense  of 
deep  loss.  He  recognizes  that  each  moment  of  love 
on  this  earth  brings  both  the  lover  and  his  beloved 
closer  to  the  next  world.  As  his  work  so  eloquently 
attests  to,  their  love  may  persist  even  if  they  do  not. 


In  the  construction  Bound  Orpheus  (1981),  a 
wooden  marionette  sans  legs  is  gagged,  and  his 
hands  are  tied  together.  He  is  attached  to  a ladder. 
Whether  he  is  descending  into  Hades  to  rescue 
Eurydice  or  ascending,  with  her  behind  him, 
Orpheus  cannot  play  the  lyre;  he  cannot  charm 
anyone  that  would  do  him  harm.  The  fact  that  the 
marionette’s  legs  are  missing  adds  another  layer  of 
emotion  into  this  piece.  At  the  same  time,  the  fact 
that  Orpheus  is  a marionette  introduces  another 
level  of  meaning  that  the  viewer  can  speculate 
upon.  While  the  myth  says  that  Orpheus  had 
dominion  over  nature,  who  or  what  has  dominion 
over  Orpheus?  Is  it  love  that  pulls  Orpheus’s 
strings,  makes  him  move  this  way  and  that?  Here, 
the  meaning  of  Bound  Orpheus  is  inseparable  from 
its  materials.  The  marionette  is  the  only  object 
Boghosian  could  have  chosen;  it  is  necessary  to 
the  piece  itself. 

While  I have  focused  on  Boghosian’s  preoccu- 
pation with  the  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 
this  is  certainly  not  the  only  subject  to  have 
preoccupied  him  over  the  past  six  decades.  Along 
with  his  wooden  and  ceramic  dolls,  his  vocabulary 
includes  ancient  playing  cards,  scientific  diagrams, 
old  paintings,  and  building  blocks  for  children. 


These  weathered,  stained  objects  testi- 
fy to  their  own  persistence  in  time,  each 
carrying  both  its  own  stories  and  a 
potential  to  become  a story.  Along 
with  his  figurative  side,  which  is  evi- 
denced by  his  use  of  dolls,  there  is  an 
equally  strong  abstract  side,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  use  of  building  blocks. 

In  The  Nile  (1976),  the  artist’s 
arrangement  of  the  blocks  evokes  the 
fabled  river  cutting  across  the  desert. 
Not  only  does  Boghosian’s  arrange- 
ment evoke  the  river,  its  banks,  and  the 
desert,  but  it  also  brings  to  mind  the 
pyramids.  Here,  the  artist  has  elevated 
the  efficient  means  that  is  character- 
istic of  his  collage  Untitled  (Violinist)  to  a 
much  higher  level.  The  plain  blocks, 
their  worn  surfaces,  do  at  least  two 
jobs  at  once;  they  evoke  the  aerial  topography  of 
the  Nile  and  its  surroundings,  as  well  as  suggest  the 
pyramids,  those  monumental  structures  we 
associate  with  Egypt.  And,  as  always  with 
Boghosian’s  work,  his  materials  remain  exactly 
what  they  are.  In  using  building  blocks  to  bring  all 
of  these  possibilities  together,  the  artist  adds 
another  meaning  into  his  work,  which  is  that  a 
sense  of  wonderment,  curiosity,  and  imagination 
begins  in  childhood.  And,  like  love,  it  must  be  con- 
stantly tended  to;  otherwise  it  will  be  lost. 

I would  say  that  for  all  the  literariness  of 
Boghosian’s  work,  he  is  not  a literary  artist.  One 
has  only  to  look  at  his  use  of  blocks,  and  the 
allusive  geometric  patterns  he  often  places  them 
in,  to  realize  that  this  is  an  artist  who  is  absolutely 
precise  in  both  his  figurative  and  abstract  work. 
The  wooden  doll’s  head  suspended  in  The  Lyre 
(1971)  and  the  wooden  marionette  bowing  in 
The  Bow  (1980)  strike  this  viewer  on  an  emotion- 
al level  that  is  the  result  of  both  their  choice  and 
placement  within  their  respective  pieces. 
Boghosian’s  ceramic  and  wooden  dolls  and  mar- 
ionettes are  not  interchangeable.  Each  belongs 
exactly  where  it  is  placed. 

The  use  of  children’s  toys  reminds  me  of 
another  poet,  Robert  Duncan,  who  spoke  of  the 
connections  between  children’s  songs,  fairytales, 
and  myths.  What  connects  children’s  stories,  fairy 
tales,  and  myths  is  that  they  tell  what  cannot  be 
told;  they  speak  of  death,  betrayal,  and  loss.  In  his 
book  Fictive  Certainties,  Duncan  states:  “The  myth- 
teller  beside  himself  with  the  excitement  of  the 
dancers  sucks  in  the  inspiring  breath  and  moans, 
muttering  against  his  willful  lips;  for  this  is  not  the 
story  ofwhat  he  thinks  or  wishes  life  to  be,  it  is  the 
story  that  comes  to  him  and  forces  his  telling.” 
Boghosian’s  art  comes  to  him,  at  first  in  the  form 
of  the  things  he  rescues.  They  speak  about  love 
lost.  And  this  artist  restores  that  love  to  them, 
and  to  the  world. 

JOHN  YAU  has  a book,  of  poems,  Ing  Grish  (with 
drawings  by  Tom  Nozkowski),  forthcoming  from 
Saturnalia  Books.  He  teaches  at  Mason  Cross  School  of 
Arts,  Rutgers  University. 

TOP:  THE  LYRE,  1971,  WOOD  AND  METAL,  LEFT:  BOUND 
ORPHEUS,  1981,  WOOD,  METALAND  CLOTH;  FACING  PAGE:  (L-R) 
THE  BOW,  1980,  BRONZE,  WOOD,  STEEL;  UNTITLED  (VIOLINIST), 
1988,  COLLAGE  all  images  courtesy  berta  walker  gallery 
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recent  paintings 

BY  HAYDEN  HERRERA 
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odest  in  size  but  powerful  in 
their  impact,  Richard  Baker’s 
paintings  hold  us  by  their 
mixture  of  clarity  and  enigma. 
Still-life  objects— flowers, 
shellfish,  fruit,  a glass  of  water— placed  upon  a 
surface  that  may  or  may  not  be  a tabletop  are 
depicted  with  almost  preternatural  precision. 
Each  object  is  viewed  from  the  angle  that  delivers 
the  most  information.  In  this  they  are  like  figures 
in  an  Egyptian  painting,  torso  shown  from  the 
front,  legs  from  the  side.  It  is  almost  as  if  Baker 
were  painting  not  just  the  object  he  set  out  on  his 
studio  table,  but  rather  the  idea  of  the  object,  its 
platonic  conceptualization.  But  even  as  his  zeal 
for  clarity  transforms  his  motifs  into  types, 
Baker’s  keen  powers  of  observation  give  every- 
thing he  depicts  its  specificity.  His  still  lives  appear 
to  be  under  extreme  pressure,  the  pressure  of 
Baker’s  relentless  looking.  There  is  something 


almost  obsessive  in  the  artist’s  need  to  give  each 
thing  he  paints  its  due. 

Nor  is  there  anything  casual  about  the 
arrangement  of  things  in  space.  The  spaces 
between  objects  are  fiercely  deliberate  and  tense. 
Even  in  a painting  with  an  array  of  objects  such  as 
Plenty  Good  Scatter,  objects  are  not  scattered.  They 
are  painstakingly  laid  out  as  a display.  As  they 
offer  themselves  up  to  the  viewer’s  eye  they  are,  as 
it  were,  put  on  the  spot.  This  exactitude  in  the 
treatment  of  objects’  placement  makes  their  rela- 
tion to  the  surface  they  rest  upon,  and  to  the  dis- 
tant views  of  land,  sea,  and  sky,  seem  all  the  more 
illogical.  Richard  Baker  takes  the  convention  of 
the  tabletop  still  life  and  shifts  the  parts  around 
in  mischievous,  sometimes  disconcerting  ways. 

His  rendering  of  space  is  full  of  contradictions 
and  surprises  that  keep  us  on  the  alert  and  pre- 
vent us  from  knowing  where  we  stand.  Objects, 
together  with  what  we  presume  to  be  a tabletop, 


seem  to  levitate  high  above  houses,  greenery, 
and  water.  Urban,  rural,  and  ocean  areas  are 
dislocated  in  a manner  that  recalls  Baker’s  debt 
to  Cubism  and  Surrealism.  Thus,  the  background 
behind  a flower  vase  might  show  distant  city 
buildings  on  one  side  and  green  hills  on  the  other. 
The  tabletops  are  sometimes  cantilevered  out 
over  space  like  high  diving  boards.  To  add  to  the 
feeling  of  vertigo.  Baker  often  pushes  his  objects 
right  to  the  edge,  or  even  over  the  edge,  of  the 
supporting  surface.  This  precariousness  would  be 
uncomfortable  were  it  not  for  the  luminous  and 
imposing  presence  of  Baker’s  objects:  we  know 
that  they  can  hold  their  own  against  gravity. 

To  create  even  more  spatial  anxiety,  Baker,  like 
Cezanne,  frequently  makes  the  back  edge  of  his 
“tabletop”  discontinuous.  In  Summer  Landscape,  for 
example,  the  line  that  defines  the  far  edge  of  the 
table  is  drawn  at  three  different  levels.  In  Gray  Light 
the  table  appears  to  have  a corner  cut  out  of  it,  and 
in  Plenty  Good  Scatter  the  table’s  far  edge  breaks 
twice  and  then  bends  into  a curve  as  if  it  wants  to 
echo  the  profile  of  hills  beyond.  These  discontinu- 
ities might  make  you  think  that  you  are  viewing  the 
objects  at  different  times  or  from  different  vantage 
points,  an  idea  reinforced  by  the  way  a cookie,  a 
kiwi,  a glass  of  water,  and  a chunk  of  watermelon 
in  Wedge  are  all  depicted  from  distinct  viewpoints. 
Scale  relationships  are  cockeyed,  too,  but  again, 
the  image  is  so  compelling  that  everything  seems  to 
belong  where  it  has  been  placed.  Tantalized  by 
Baker’s  playful  ambiguities,  the  viewer  might  look 
for  clues  in  shadows  and  reflections,  but  these  are 
purposefully  inconsistent  as  well. 

With  all  this  disjunction  and  contradiction, 
Baker  takes  his  objects  out  of  ordinary  time  and 
place.  Tulips  or  a glass  of  lemonade  have  the 
impact  of  icons.  They  bring  to  mind  paintings  of 
apparitions  in  which  the  holy  figure  is  painted 
with  great  verisimilitude  while  the  surrounding 
space  is  ambiguous.  Perhaps  because  of  this 
otherworldly  feeling,  Baker’s  motifs,  even  a 
subject  as  mundane  as  a half-drunk  glass  of  water 
with  a bent  yellow  straw  in  it,  stay  in  the  mind’s 
eye  for  a long  time  without  losing  clarity.  They 
stay  there  also  because  of  the  earthy  immediacy 
of  Baker’s  paint  handling,  the  tender  and  discrete 
sensuality  with  which  he  shapes  each  object  and 
sets  it  in  its  space.  In  Summer  Landscape  a stroke  of 
cream-colored  paint  buttresses  a lemon’s  perfect 
poise.  In  Wedge  and  in  Cove  the  sky  begins  to  drip 
and  run,  reminding  us  that  the  hypnotic  image  is 
only  paint  on  canvas.  In  the  end,  the  concrete 
lusciousness  of  pigment  moved  around  by  brush- 
strokes gives  the  viewer  a foothold.  Vertigo  is 
assuaged;  perplexity  gives  way  to  a feeling  of 
unity.  The  paintings’  pleasure  and  mystery  lie  in 
the  perfect  merging  of  image  and  process. 

HAYDEN  HERRERA,  the  cover  subject  of  Province- 
town  Arts  in  2 00 3 -is  a New  York- based  critic  and  art 
historian.  Her  most  recent  book  is  Arshile  Gorky:  His 
Life  and  Work  (Farrar,  Straus  & Giroux).  She  is 
currently  curating  a Frida  Kahlo  exhibition  to  open  at  the 
Walker  Art  Center  in  2007,  and  she  is  working  on  a 
biography  of  Isamu  Noguchi.  This  essay  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  for  Baker’s  spring  exhibition  at  Tibor  de  Nagy 
Gallery  in  New  York. 
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the  sculpture  of 

Tina  Holl 

ponytail  girl  meets  budd 

BY  JEFFREY  BRODRICK 


On  a hill  in  a meadow  above 
Scargo  Lake  in  Dennis,  amidst 
the  goblets  and  the  pots,  the 
dinnerware  and  the  vases,  Tina 
Holl  has  extended  the  family 
tradition  at  Scargo  Pottery,  firing  a series 
of  figures  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  often 
half  human-half  beast,  a crazy,  gauche,  exotic 
extravaganza  of  clay  sculptures  that  mix  ancient 
mythology  with  pop  iconography. 

A nude  she  calls  Pony  Tail  Girl  wears  a glaze  of 
red  stain  on  her  nipples,  matching  the  glaze  on 
her  lips;  her  orange  bangs  seem  wet-combed 
to  her  forehead.  Her  skin  is  burnished  like 
worn  leather,  very  warm.  She  gazes  at  another 
sculpture,  this  one  a black  Buddha,  named  Wagga 
Buddha  after  a Rastafarian  DJ  named  Wagga.  His 
dreadlocks  are  piled  high  on  his  head,  and  he  sits 
serene,  if  not  bemused,  meditative  on  a pink  lotus 
pad,  the  clay  cushion  so  plump  you  feel  yourself 
floating  on  it. 

Tina  Holl  is  the  oldest  of  the  four  Holl  daugh- 
ters. Harry  Holl,  the  legendary  artist  and  potter, 
84,  remains  a vibrant  force  in  the  Cape  Cod  art 
community.  Harry  built  the  studio  in  1952  and 
today  the  entire  family  works  together,  crafting 
gorgeous  dinnerware  and  the  like,  in  a setting 
that  remains  idyllic,  a pastoral  artistic  enclave 
snuggled  in  the  pine  trees  above  Scargo  Lake. 

“Harry  was  an  art  teacher,”  Tina  said,  “so  he 
always  had  great  projects  for  us.  He  would  take 
great  big  sheets  of  paper  and  put  them  up  in  the 
basement  on  a rainy  day,  and  we  would  just  paint 
huge  murals  with  other  kids  and  friends.  That 
would  be  an  afternoon  activity  on  a gray  day;  we 
would  always  have  the  neighborhood  kids  over. 

“Children  especially  were  fascinated  by  Harry 
the  Potter.  He  was  a showstopper.  He  would  go 
to  the  big  fairs  every  summer,  bringing  his  pottery 
wheel,  and  sit  there  and  throw  bowls,  vases, 
whatever,  drawing  a huge  crowd.  He  hypnotized 
the  kids  with  his  spinning  wheel,  so  difficult  to 
take  your  eyes  off.” 

Tina  Holl  was  born  in  a commune  in  Oregon, 
where  her  parents  lived  after  graduating  together 
from  Black  Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina, 
an  experimental  college  known  for  its  significant 
contributions  to  contemporary  art.  In  Oregon, 
Tina  remembers  drinking  goat  milk  as  a two-year- 
old  and  gathering  cherries  from  trees.  After  attend- 


ing the  Swain  School  of  Design  in  New  Bedford, 
she  began  to  apprentice  with  her  father  at  age  1 7. 

She  reflects:  “Sometimes  at  art  school  you  can 
absorb  this  snotty  attitude  that  you  don’t  want  to 
make  art  for  money— you  just  do  it  for  the  art. 
One  thing  Harry  did  was  to  respect  the  craft  in 
art.  At  first,  I didn’t  realize  how  craftsmanship,  skill, 
and  function  connected  to  artistic  expression.  We 
started  the  Cape  Cod  Potter’s  Cooperative  in  a 
big  old  barn  on  Seaside  Avenue  in  Dennis.  The 
sharing  of  ideas  made  learning  fun;  many  of  us 
had  different  styles.” 

In  1970  Tina  opened  Stoneware  Pottery 
Studio,  also  in  Dennis.  “By  then  I was  doing  what- 
ever my  customers  wanted,  mostly  flame-ware, 
goblets,  cups,  and  bowls.  I could  do  whatever 
I wanted,  but  I kept  in  mind  that  I needed  to 
make  a living.”  She  sensed  all  nature  was  related, 
connected,  and  she  followed  her  intuition  to  do 
what  she  wanted  to  do,  which  was  to  make  sculp- 
ture. She  saw  different  characteristics  of  people  in 
animals,  and  animals  in  people;  she  saw  trees  and 
flowers  as  objects,  and  objects  as  trees  and  flow- 
ers: “That’s  how  I operate.  I look  at  something  in 
the  abstract.  I’m  very  fascinated  by  people  and 
their  faces  and  personalities  and  whatever  that 
might  trigger  in  my  imagination.  I will  use  that 
element  to  represent  them. 

“Lately  I’ve  been  looking  at  a lot  of  Buddhas, 
how  the  hands  are  playfully  done,  delicately.  I did 
another  Buddha  of  a friend  that  I always  thought 
was  a Buddha.  He  had  interesting  eyes  and  he 
just  happened  to  have  a hat  on  that  said  ‘Shady’ 
so  I made  Shady  Buddha.” 

The  work  demonstrates  her  amazing  ability  to 
build  a figure  from  the  bottom  up.  Every  sculp- 
ture is  made  by  separate  coils— rope-like  snakes  of 
clay,  rolled  out  soft,  then  pinched  and  flattened 
to  make  it  expand  and  grow.  This  method  of 
using  clay  is  far  more  primitive  than  wheel-thrown 
work,  revealing  more  intimately  the  artist’s  hand. 
“This  gives  me  control  over  the  shape,”  she  said, 


TINA  HOLL  WORKING  PHOTO  BY  CHRISTOPHER  GREEN 

“as  if  I’m  shaping  the  hollow  core  from  the  inside 
out.  If  you  are  going  to  do  an  arm,  you  have  to 
think  about  that  arm  three  dimensionally.”  Each 
sculpture  is  built  coil  by  coil,  no  more  than  two 
coils  at  a time  because  the  sculpture  must  dry 
before  it  can  hold  more  weight.  She  works  on  six 
sculptures  at  a time,  all  in  various  phases,  and  the 
group  can  take  six  months  to  complete. 

After  the  figures  are  formed,  she  applies  stains 
and  glazes  to  the  natural  clay  finish.  Stains  are  a 
raw  color  that  doesn’t  add  finish,  simply  color. 
She  then  highlights  some  ofthe  stains,  such  as  the 
lips  or  eyes,  by  melting  a clear  glaze  over  it  to  give 
the  features  a little  bit  of  reflection  and  emphasis. 
When  fired  in  the  kiln  at  2,300  degrees  the  clay 
reaches  a molten  state  and  the  glaze  becomes 
liquid.  If  the  piece  remains  intact,  when  it  cools, 
the  clay  hardens  to  stone  and  the  glaze  hardens  to 
glass. 

Balance  is  essential,  and  dictates  form.  On 
Blonde  Girl  With  A Pony  Tail  the  ponytail  itself  is 
cocked  forward  and  jaunty,  very  stylish  and 
assertive,  but  functionally  necessary  to  keep  her 
from  falling  over.  If  the  sculpture  can’t  balance 
itself,  it  can’t  survive  the  firing.  This  piece  also 
demonstrates  Tina’s  talent  for  infusing  clay  with 
sensuality:  exquisitely  textured  fishnet  stockings 
above  scuffed  cordovan  go-go  boots. 

“There  is  a certain  carnival  quality  to  my  work, 
that’s  true,”  she  acknowledges.  “I  really  love  car- 
toons and  I don’t  mind  if  there  is  a whimsical 
quality  in  my  work.  Remember  Archie  and  Veron- 
ica? I used  to  draw  cartoons  as  a kid.  I always  had 
a Pony  Tail  Girl  that  I liked  to  draw,  and  I’ve  car- 
ried that  with  me  through  the  years.  Even  in 
ancient  art,  in  primitive  masks,  there  is  often  a 
humorous  quality  that  endures,  tough  and  calm 
as  a timeless  Buddha.” 

JEFFREY  BRODRICK  works  as  a criminal  defense 
attorney  on  the  Lower  Cape  and  grows  heirloom  tomatoes 
for  “Pretty  Sparkly.  ” 
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Paul 

Lee's 

Piracy 

BY  EILEEN  MYLES 


aul  Lee’s  work  excites  me 
because  of  its  dispropor- 
tionate or  maybe  inverse 
relationship  to  scale. 

I saw  a group  of  tiny 
photo  collages  of  his  at  Schoolhouse  a 
year  or  two  ago— the  exhibited  pieces 
were  composed  of  small  bits  of 
photographs,  rearranged  into  versions 
that  often  included  a pearl  among  its 
parts.  My  response  to  these  first  pieces  was  to  want 
to  hug  the  work  yet  it  was  so  small  and  I felt  larger 
and  bulkier  than  usual.  My  body  was  troubling  and 
felt  oddly  squeezed  out  of  the  contraption  of  his 
photo  culture  as  if  I myself  were  the  pearl.  Paul  Lee 
is  a poet.  His  work  strikes  me  as  one  of  relation- 
ships, and  I think  the  material  differences  from 
piece  to  piece  are  secondary,  which  is  why  his  work 
seems  to  me  to  be  so— would  it  be  modern  and 
extraordinary?  It’s  post  technological,  it’s  not  of 
this  world,  though  he’s  thinking  intensely  about  it. 
What’s  in  it?  Like  the  ocean  for  instance,  or 
cameras.  What’s  in  them,  or  how  are  they  in  us.  In 
whatever  we  make  or  do  we  are  always  exploring 
codes— imposing  them,  reassembling  them.  I 
delight  in  the  cadences  of  Paul  Lee’s  language.  He’s 
not  a large  man  and  is  relatively  young.  I went  to 
see  his  work  in  Brooklyn  about  a month  ago.  His 
building  was  near  the  subway  stop  called 
Atlantic/ Pacific  and  I was  a little  taken  aback  at  the 
suggestion  of  a meeting  of  those  two  seas  that 
probably  do  meet  somewhere  on  the  globe,  but 
not  in  their  enormity.  They  probably  meet  when 
they  finally  get  small  or  insubstantial,  about  to  go 
away.  But  the  words  themselves  are  huge  like  both 
oceans  are  in  their  huge  force.  And  in  their  names, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  always  feel  permanent— only 
carry  a sense  of  the  oceans  at  their  peak,  their 
bigness,  no  other  point.  I climbed  up  the  steps  to 
his  building  and  I had  about  an  hour,  having  just 
gotten  lost  and  packing  my  day  as  I do  into  ridicu- 
lously small  intervals  so  any  wandering  creates  an 
incredible  squeeze  somewhere  else,  but  Paul’s  work 
squeezed  back  and  the  hour  I spent  in  it  felt  huge. 
By  and  L.-ge  he  sums  his  work  up  as  video  and 
sculpture,  'et  his  work  trails  in  and  out  of  various 
media:  on  the  wall  of  his  studio  were  a procession 
of  raised  collages— pale  photographs  of  ocean  on 
cardboard  almost  like  an  aerial  view  of  a skate- 
board loop  halt  built— as  if  you  threw  the  project 
into  the  hands  of  Frank  Gehry  or  someone  and 
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these  were  their  working  models  and  they  pinned 
them  vertically  on  the  wall— these  seas  stick  out.  It’s 
like  furniture.  Paul  says  he’s  trying  to  construct  a 
flat  world  in  order  to  open  it.  I wondered  if  he 
would  also  consider  that  he  is  stealing  worlds  to 
create  new  ones.  I ask  him  the  obvious  if  he  likes 
Joseph  Cornell  because  where  Cornell  used  a golf 
ball  or  a ping  pong  ball,  Paul  persistently  uses  a tiny 
pearl.  But  my  comparison  is  plodding  because  the 
pearl  is  less  a thing  and  more  a bit  of  a doorway  in 
this  world,  a lens.  The  pearl  is  placed  in  the  eye  of 
one  of  his  other  repeating  elements,  men,  specifi- 
callyayoung  French  boy  lifted  from  a fashion  mag- 
azine who  appears  continually  in  Paul’s  videos  and 
in  the  wall  collages  and  in  the  books  he  also  makes 
and  the  young  man’s  eye  is  a pearl— which  is  where 
I began  to  fall  most  grandly  down  the  rabbit  hole 
of  possibilities  in  his  work— are  the  pearls  always 
cameras?  Are  we  being  watched  or  saved  or  some- 
thing? I mentioned  that  he  also  makes  books— 
thickly  overlaid  books— of  dots  and  cameras,  of 
large  black  lenses  that  move  wildly  around  the 
pages,  as  you  turn  them,  then  the  video  he  showed 
me  next  seemed  a reenactment  or  a reinterpreta- 
tion of  the  book,  with  “bootlegged”  sound  ofa  1 6- 
millimeter  projector  running  throughout  maybe 
attempting  to  make  the  video  feel  as  retro  as  the 
book  though  for  me  the  book  had  an  actually 
more  “advanced”  feel  than  the  video.  It  gave  that 
same  kind  of  grunty  body  feeling  I initially 
described  some  kind  of  sexual  metaphysical 
unnnh.  The  book’s  unnhh  is  one  of  created  excess, 
photos  and  cameras  begin  to  pile  up,  cascade  in  a 
slow  animation,  not  at  all  Muybridge  but  instead 
being  the  private  experience  ofa  film  that  you  can 
stop  and  start— a dream  that  beckons  very  differ- 
ently from  the  “take  only  hostages”  viewing  experi- 
ence of  film.  There’s  a nostalgia  here  for  the  sea, 
film,  photography,  and  handsome  men.  All  his 
work  seems  a meditation  on  what  seeing  brings  us 
and  what  it  doesn’t.  His  own  relationship  to  this 


wryly  conducted  experiment  is  an  indelibly  perverse 
one.  He’s  walking  through  an  assembled  history  of 
ideas  about  seeing  and  capturing  pictures  from  it 
as  a dandy  might.  Perhaps  in  the  way  a pirate  is  a 
dandy.  With  the  tattoos  and  the  parrot  and  the 
satanic  wink.  Paul’s  whole  project  is  about  looking 
back  at  the  dream  of  representing  the  world  as  if 
we  had  by  now  gone  far  beyond,  and  we  have.  And 
the  sea  is  a constant  symbol  for  all  that  as  well.  Per- 
haps we’re  out  there  going  around  and  around  it. 
Smack  in  the  center  of  his  room  is  a blue  card- 
board box  painted  light  blue.  In  it  are  remnants, 
curling  pieces  of  paper  that  each  was  covered  with 
photographs  ofthe  sea  (again).  Where  did  you  get 
those,  I asked.  Oh  off  the  web,  he  smiled.  This  was 
his  answer  to  where  most  of  this  stuff  came  from. 
So  you  go  “in  there”  to  get  pictures  of  out  here.  You 
print  them  out  again  and  again.  First  you  make 
them  3-D,  like  raising  the  sea  again.  And  then  you 
throw  your  scraps  into  a box  and  paint  it  blue.  As 
if  the  question  were  can  you  take  the  color  out  of 
the  sea,  and  then  hold  it  in  blue.  Returning  the 
color  somehow. 

One  other  piece  was  a curlicue  pattern  of 
burned  matches  growing  into  gorgeous  filigree. 
On  a little  rectangle,  like  a painting,  but  not. 
Again,  a collage,  I guess.  And  finally  he  showed 
me  a couple  of  heavy  cameras  made  out  of  clay. 
Like  puppets.  Heavy  as  shit,  and  painted  brown. 
And  then  all  stuck  with  bright  white  feathers, 
fluffy  and  pretty.  Sell  me  that  one,  okay?  He  did. 
It  sits  on  my  teevee.  It’s  called  Native,  which  my 
friends  all  think  is  wrong;  they’re  probably  right. 

I love  it.  It’s  the  heaviest  camera  in  the  world  and 
I think  it  can  fly.  He  calls  it  Native  cause  it’s  home 
everywhere.  I didn’t  ask,  it’s  just  what  I think.  Clay 
cameras  are  actually  very  old. 

EILEEN  MYLES,  cover  subject  of  Prov\r\cetowr\  Arts  in 
2000,  is  a poet  and  novelist  who  writes  frequently  about 
visual  art. 
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Open  Year  Round 
Visit  our  website  for  the 
2005  Exhibition  Schedule. 

Monthly  Online  Auctions 
508-487-3937 
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White  Line  Prints 


beyond  the  usual  fare... 


- emotive  b&w  portraiture 

- polished  headshots 

- photojournalistic  weddings 
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- outlaw  couples 
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Receive  a unique  gift  with  purchase  of  $300.00  or  more. 
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We  offer  ready  to  hang  handcrafted 
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to  fit  your  decorating  needs.  Fusing 
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Heather  Bruce 


mple  made  sublime 


uiet,  spare,  and  melancholic, 
Heather  Bruce’s  paintings  of 
solitary  forms  beckon:  a piece  of 
driftwood  awkwardly  blown  into  the 
sand',  a shadow  of  an  unknown  form 
laid  across  the  pavement,  as  she  put  it.  Her  subjects 
are  simple  forms  such  as  bones  or  empty  vessels. 
Each  elemental  and  fragile,  they  seem  to  bear 
witness  to  how  history  and  psychology  are 
embodied  in  the  details  of  the  object’s  experience. 

Fill  me,  see  me,  find  the  marrow  of  me!  Even  the  sur- 
faces, like  ancient  walls,  worked  and  reworked, 
built  up,  scraped  away,  reveal  a search  for  essence. 
Bruce  refers  to  “creating  a surface  integrity.” 

Out  of  sync  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a 
genuinely  refreshing  way,  Bruce’s  life  has  been  a 
series  of  misfit  moments.  She  arrived  in  art  school 
at  a time  when  her  simple  desire  “to  draw  things” 
was  usurped  by  the  rampant  conceptualism  of  the 
times.  She  lived  in  San  Francisco  when  Postmod- 
ernism called  for  clever  pop  references,  and  later  in 
New  York  where  a facility  for  self-promotion 
ranked  higher  than  the  ability  to  put  paint  to  can- 
vas. Through  each  chapter,  Bruce  stubbornly  clung 
to  the  big  voice  in  her  tiny  five-foot  frame.  “My  pas- 
sion was  to  paint  the  thing  of  everyday— the  univer- 
sal, the  archetypal.  Yet  I find  struggle  mostly  in  the 
paint.  The  subject  is  almost  secondary.  What  mat- 
ters is  the  spirit  of  the  painting.”  She  shows  hints  of 
inspiration  from  the  work  of  artists  she  absorbed: 
atmospheric  rectangles  of  Rothko,  inflections  of 
Monet’s  light,  densities  of  Degas’s  dark  colors,  and 
the  gestural  brushwork  of  Susan  Rothenberg. 

After  a year  at  the  Hartford  Art  School,  she 
made  her  way  cross  country  to  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Institute.  She  loved  being  in  an  atmosphere  of 
painting  “where  the  ghosts  of  Mark  Rothko, 
Clyflford  Still,  and  Hans  Hofmann  still  echoed  in 
the  teachings.”  Abstract  Expressionism  became 
appealing  and  challenging,  and  for  years  after 
graduating,  Bruce  would  paint  large  abstractions 


BY  PATRICIA  ZUR 


on  canvas  with  house 
paint  found  at  yard 
sales.  In  San  Francisco 
for  20  years,  the  artist 
continued  to  take 
inspiration  from  sum- 
mers spent  at  a small 
fish  shack  in  Province- 
town  built  by  her 
great-grandfather 
Frank  A.  Days  around 
1 900.  A modest  reno- 
vation allows  Bruce  to 
live  there  year-round, 
and  the  cottage 
remains  a sentimental 

remnant  of  old  Provincetown,  an  icon  of  a former 
waterfront.  With  its  slanted,  irregular  shapes,  old 
beams  and  boards,  it  is  now  oddly  anomalous, 
dwarfed  between  two  massive  condo  complexes. 
The  interior  is  a love  letter  to  simple  riches: 
variously  shaped  beach  stones  grouped  in  pleas- 
antly subdued  color  arrangements;  muted  kilims 
from  her  brother’s  many  years  living  in  Iran; 
found  bones  and  branches;  a large  portrait  of  her 
mother,  Provincetown  native  Margaret  O’Neil. 
Peggy,  as  she  was  known,  was  a muse  to  painter 
Julius  Katzieff,  who  painted  her  often  and  used  the 
shack  as  an  art  studio  in  the  1 940s  and  ’50s. 

Bruce’s  tenacious  campaign  to  preserve  the 
original  structure  of  her  family  cottage  and  to 
defend  her  property  from  neighboring  develop- 
ments is  paradigmatic  of  her  relentless  search  for 
a bare-boned  articulation  in  her  art. 

Over  the  past  1 5 years  through  the  Julie  Heller 
Gallery,  she  has  shown  and  become  known  for 
paintings  that  are  products  of  years  of  study  with 
Henry  Hensche,  the  infamous  Provincetown 
colorist,  teacher,  and  taskmaster.  “For  the  first 
two  years  I labored  in  the  searing  sun  staring  at 
simple  blocks,  trying  desperately  to  unlock  the 
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translation  of  light  and  shade  he  had  mastered.” 
The  experience  launched  a syncopated  painting 
pattern  of  plein  air  summers  tracking  Province- 
town’s  elusive,  magical  light  and  studio  winters  in 
San  Francisco  followed  by  seven  years  in  a 
Brooklyn  loft,  merging  memory  of  light  with  the 
imagined. 

While  most  of  Bruce’s  abstract  painting 
subjects  emerge  from  her  mind’s  eye,  there  is  a 
palpable  sense  of  three-dimensionality  to  the 
finished  image,  invoked  mostly  by  the  interplay  of 
light  and  shadow,  whose  alchemy  creates  a taut, 
concentrated  energy.  The  images,  with  their 
subtle  neediness,  summon  our  sympathy. 

Her  studio  is  buried  out  of  sight  at  the  Shank 
Painter  Studios  along  Route  6.  The  only  window 
looks  out  on  a large  sand  dune  sprouting  gangly, 
tenacious  scrub  pine.  Working  mostly  in  the 
evenings,  the  artist  is  left  to  coax  her  vessels  into 
being,  forced  from  the  shadows  by  will,  some- 
times skill,  and  always  psyche. 

PATRICIA  ZUR,  an  Emmy-nominated  television  producer, 
is  publisher  of  The  Provincetown  Art  Guide  with 
Fine  Dining  and  arts  editor  of  UP  Magazine. 
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William  H.  Littlefield 


BY  LAURA  M.  RECKFORD 


In  the  summer  of  ’70  the  paintings  of 
William  H.  Littlefield  were  laid  out  across 
the  lawn  in  front  of  his  home  and  studio, 
on  Depot  Avenue  in  Falmouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts. More  than  3,000  works  were 
sold,  yard-sale  style,  two  summers  in  a row,  along 
with  numerous  other  items  from  the  estate. 
Streetscapes  ofWoods  Hole  showed  the  buildings 
constructed  of  vibrant  blocks  of  color.  There  were 
sumptuous  male  nudes,  muscles  pulsing. 

Littlefield  died  in  July  1 969  without  a will.  The 
estate  was  sold  to  a Connecticut  antiques  dealer 
who  handled  the  yard  sale.  People  from  Fal- 
mouth grabbed  bargain  art.  More  than  30  years 
later,  his  work  survives  in  collections  throughout 
town.  You  can  find  his  work  in  unlikely  places:  on 
the  wall  of  the  Falmouth  Coal  Company,  just 
down  the  road  from  Littlefield’s  own  property. 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1924  and  lived 
in  France  for  five  years,  dividing  his  time  between 
Paris  in  the  winter  and  St.  Tropez  in  the  summer. 
He  was  commissioned  to  produce  a series  of 
lithographs  of  boxers  for  a Paris  book  dealer. 
An  American  dealer  bought  the  drawings  and 
exhibited  them  in  New  York.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  model  in  St.  Tropez,  telling  him:  “You  enjoy 
not  working.  You  enjoy  making  love.  You  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  flesh.  I am  not  criticizing  you.” 

In  the  early  ’30s  Littlefield  visited  Calabas 
Castle,  the  Westport,  Connecticut,  mansion 
owned  by  Kewpie  Doll  creator  Rose  O’Neill.  The 
Castle  was  flamboyant  with  parties.  The  artistic 
demimonde,  including  dancers  from  DenisShawn, 
gathered.  Littlefield’s  letters  are  full  of  erotic 
details  of  the  goings-on  at  Calabas.  Then  his 
father  died  in  1933  and  his  mother  committed 
suicide  later  that  year,  plunging  an  eight-inch  knife 
into  her  abdomen.  Littlefield  discovered  the  body 
and  called  the  undertaker,  asking  them  to  wait 
while  he  made  a sketch  of  his  dead  mother  before 
they  removed  the  body.  During  the  Depression, 
employed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
he  established  a pattern  ofworking  in  the  winter  in 
Boston  and  in  the  summer  on  the  Cape.  He  did  a 
21-foot-long  mural  of  football  players  for 
Lawrence  High  School  in  Falmouth  and  another 
themed  mural  for  the  Falmouth  Police  Depart- 
ment. Both  projects  unfortunately  were  destroyed 
when  the  buildings  were  renovated. 

He  was  39  when  he  was  inducted  into  the  army 
in  1 942;  he  spent  most  of  his  time  making  posters, 
painting  murals  in  day  rooms,  and  making  scenery 
for  theatrical  events  put  on  by  the  soldiers.  When 
the  war  ended,  Littlefield  began  making  art  in 
earnest,  establishing  a new  pattern  of  spending 
winters  in  New  York  and  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  Falmouth.  In  1951  the  New  York  art  world  came 
up  to  Falmouth  in  the  form  of  a summer-long  art 
school  that  set  up  shop  at  Highfield,  just  up  the  hill 


from  his  studio.  Esteban  Vicente  was  the  director 
of  the  workshop,  and  guest  artists  included  Hans 
Hofmann,  Mark  Rothko,  Willem  de  Kooning, 
Jackson  Pollock,  Franz  Kline,  and  Harry  Holtzman. 
Littlefield  attended,  hooked  on  abstract  painting 
as  offering  an  avenue  to  art  that  lay  outside  the 
range  of  representational  painting. 

Perhaps  no  one  surviving  in  Falmouth  knew 
Littlefield  the  artist  as  much  as  Edie  Bruce,  who 
arrived  in  town  and  opened  the  Woods  Hole 
Gallery  when  she  was  23.  “I  was  a painter,  and 
there  were  not  many  in  town,”  she  told  me.  She 
cherished  his  weekly  column,  “Art  Corner,”  for  his 
breezy  insouciance.  Littlefield  wrote  his  column 
by  hand;  when  finished  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
white-haired  Littlefield,  his  eyes  clear  and  blue, 
ambled  across  the  street  to  the  office  of  the  Fal- 
mouth Enterprise,  slipping  the  sheets  of  writing 
under  the  door.  Littlefield  enjoyed  exchanging 
work  with  his  friends.  Amassing  a quantity,  he 
was  curator  for  an  exhibition  of  67  paintings  from 
his  own  collection  of  second-  and  third-genera- 
tion Abstract  Expressionists;  he  urged  his  readers 
to  absorb  the  show,  telling  them  that  “opportu- 
nities are  often  a lifetime  apart.” 

He  shuttled  between  Falmouth  and  New  York 
in  the  ’50s,  where  he  helped  found  The  Club, 
the  social  and  vocal 
forum  for  discussion 
among  the  burgeoning 
Abstract  Expressionists. 

Frequently  he  visited 
Provincetown.  He  was  a 
guide  for  Fred  McDar- 
rah,  who  took  abun- 
dant photographs  of 
the  period  and  milieu 
and  later  published  The 
Artist’s  World  in  Pictures: 

The  New  York  School 
(Shalpolsky  Publishers). 

For  the  last  1 5 years 
of  his  life,  Littlefield 
wrote  columns  on  art 
for  the  local  newspaper, 
the  Falmouth  Enterprise. 

Thorny  and  caustic, 
sometimes  brilliant, 
often  funny,  the 
columns,  like  the  many 
letters  he  exchanged 
with  artist-friends 
throughout  his  lifetime, 
were  peppered  with 
acute  observations. 

This  summer  the 
Provincetown  Art  Ass- 
ociation and  Museum 
exhibits  Littlefield’s 


work  from  the  ’50s  and  early  ’60s,  focusing  on 
Littlefield’s  shift  from  representation  to 
abstraction.  The  exhibit  will  include  letters 
written  by  Littlefield  to  his  friends  Peter  Busa 
and  John  Grillo,  in  which  he  discusses  ideas 
behind  his  work,  and  photographs  taken  by 
Fred  McDarrah.  The  Provincetown  exhibit  will 
overlap  with  retrospectives  of  Littlefield’s  work 
at  the  Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art  and  the 
Woods  Hole  Historical  Collection.  Littlefield 
often  included  quotations  or  explanations  on 
the  back  of  his  paintings,  descriptions  dense 
with  intellectual  theory.  In  A Fiction  of  Calculated 
Answers,  completed  in  1952,  a collaboration 
with  Ed  Widmayer,  Littlefield  in  his  inimitable 
style  takes  off  on  a quote  from  Picasso  to 
create  a frenetic  and  self-conscious  statement 
about  an  artist’s  mind-set.  A busy  swirl  of 
tangled  colors,  rather  as  if  Pollock  merged  with 
Klee,  mirrors  Picasso’s  remark  that  “An  artist  is 
always  calculating  without  knowing  that  he  is.” 
Littlefield  put  it  this  way:  “An  artist  cares  not 
what  fictions  he  introduces  into  nature, 
provided  his  calculations  answer.” 

In  Falmouth  he  occupied  a large  barn,  divided 
in  half  between  his  studio  and  his  living  quarters. 
In  December  1954  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Peter 
Busa,  who  was  living  in  Provincetown,  “I’ve  been 
painting  the  walls  of  my  studio,  white,  since 
about  6 a.m.  Took  a bath  and  went  to  bed.  Felt 
so  lively,  I got  up  again.” 

LAURA  M.  RECKFORD  is  the  news  editor  of  the  Fal- 
mouth Enterprise  and  the  author  of  Frommer’s 
Guide  to  Cape  Cod,  Nantucket,  and  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  She  lives  in  Falmouth. 
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Sharon  Olds 
July  9 - 8 pm 


MARTiN  Espada 
July  12  - 8 pm 


Franz  Wright 
July  27  - 8 pm 


Kate  Clinton 


August  7 - 8 pm 


Cornelius  Eady 
August  1 0 - 8 pm 


Annie  Dillard 
August  1 2 - 8 pm 


Major  Jac  on 
August  26  8 pm 


Fine  Arts  Work  Center 

Summer  2005  in  Provincetown 


June 

Friday,  June  10,  6-8pm 

Opening  Reception  for 

Former  FAWC  Fellows  1996-1997  exhibition, 

curated  by  Sharon  Horvath 

Exhibition  Dates:  June  10  - June  28 

Sunday,  June  26,  8pm 

Poet  Mark  Doty 

Monday,  June  27,  8pm 

Writer  Dan  Mueller,  Artist  Sue  Miller 

Tuesday,  June  28,  8pm 

Writer  Katherine  Vaz,  Poet  Olga  Broumas, 
Artist  Joel  Janowitz 

Wednesday,  June  29,  8pm 

Poet  Robin  Becker,  Artist  Paul  Bowen 

July 

Friday,  July  1,  6pm-8pm 

Opening  Reception  for  the 

2005  FAWC  Visual  Arts  Jury 

Works  by  contemporary  artists  Jon  Kessler, 

Pepon  Osorio  and  Joan  Snyder,  the  three 

jurors  responsible  for  selecting  the 

2005-2006  Visual  Arts  Fellows. 

Exhibition  Dates:  July  1 - July  19 

8pm  Reading  by  Poets  Sonia  Sanchez 
and  D.A.  Powell 

Saturday,  July  2,  8pm 

"The  Work  of  Nora  Speyer" 

an  interview  with  the  artist  by  Robert  Henry 

Monday,  July  4,  *7pm* 

Poet  Jim  Moore,  Poet  Thomas  Sayers  Ellis, 
Artist  Peter  Madden 

Tuesday,  July  5,  8pm 

Poet  Cathy  Bowman,  Writer  Patricia  Powell, 
Artist  Gail  Deeiy 

Wednesday,  July  6,  8pm 

Poet  Marie  Howe,  Writer  Richard  McCann, 
Artist  Martin  Mugar 

Friday,  July  8,  8pm 

Writer  Nicholas  Delbanco, 

Artists  Romolo  Del  Deo  and  Brenda  Horowitz 

Saturday,  July  9,  8pm 

Poets  Jean  Valentine  and  Sharon  Olds 

Monday,  July  11,  8pm 

Poet  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Writer  Alice  Mattison, 
Artist  Constantine  Manos 

Tuesday,  July  12,  8pm 

Poet  Martin  Espada,  Poet  John  Skoyles, 
Artist  Jim  Peters 


Wednesday,  July  13,  8pm 

Poet  Rebecca  Seiferle,  Writer  Nancy 
Reisman,  Artist  Vicky  Tomayko 

Monday,  July  18,  8pm 

Poet  Daniel  Tobin,  Poet  Martha  Rhodes, 

Poet  Pimone  Triplett 

Tuesday,  July  19,  8pm 

Writer  Maria  Flook,  Artist  Selina  Trieff 

Wednesday,  July  20,  8pm 

Poet  William  Corbett,  Artist  Marian  Roth 

Friday,  July  22,  6-8pm 

Opening  Reception  for  "The  Wild  Braid," 
photographs  by  Mamie  Crawford  Samuelson. 
A Celebration  of  Stanley  Kunitz' s 100th  Birthday 

Exhibition  Dates:  July  22  - August  9 

8pin  Reading  by  Writer  Marcie  Hershman, 
and  Slide  Talk  by  Artist  Mira  Schor 

Saturday,  July  23,  8pm 

Poet  Tom  Sleigh,  Artist  Grace  Knowlton 

Monday,  July  25,  8pm 

Poet  Ralph  Angel,  Writer  Victoria  Redel, 
Artist  Tom  Knechtel 

Tuesday,  July  26,  8pm 

Poet  David  St.  John,  Writer  Eileen  Pollack, 
Artist  Amy  Arbus 

Wednesday,  July  27,  8pm 

Poet  Franz  Wright,  Writer  Dean  Albarelli, 
Writer  David  Updike 

Friday,  July  29,  6-8pm 

Writer  Michael  Cunningham,  Poet  Eileen  Myles 

Saturday,  July  30,  8pm 

Writer  Jim  Shepard,  Artist  Cynthia  Packard 

Sunday,  July  31,  8pm 

Writer  Grace  Paley 

August 

Monday,  August  1,  8pm 

Writer  Julia  Glass,  Poet  Josh  Weiner, 

Artist  Peik  Larsen 

Tuesday,  August  2,  8pm 

Poet  Mark  Wunderlich, 

Artist  Marjorie  Portnow 

Wednesday,  August  3,  8pm 

Writer  A.J.  Verdelle,  Artist  Gerry  Bergstein 

Friday,  August  5,  8pm 

Poet  Robert  Pinsky 

Saturday,  August  6,  8pm 

Poet  Mary  Oliver  with  Ekiwah  Adler-Belendez 


Sunday,  August  7,  8pm 

FAWC  Benefit  & Booksigning  with 
Writer  & Comedian  Kate  Clinton 

Monday,  August  8,  8pm 

Writer  Liz  Rosenberg,  Writer  Sarah  Blake, 
Writer  Patty  Houston 

Tuesday,  August  9,  8pm 

Poet  Alan  Shapiro, 

Artists  Alex  & Rebecca  Webb 

Wednesday,  August  10,  8pm 

Poet  Cornelius  Eady,  Artist  Bert  Yarborough 

Friday,  August  12,  6pm-8pni 

Opening  Reception  for  the 

29th  Annual  FAWC  Auction  ExJribition 

Exhibition  Dates:  August  12  - August  20 

8pm  A Little  Reading  and  a Hilarious 
Conversation  with  Annie  Dillard 

Saturday,  August  13,  8pm 

Poet  Rafael  Campo,  Artist  Yvonne  Butler 

Sunday,  August  14,  8pm 

Philip  Yenawine 

Monday,  August  15,  8pm 

Writer  Michael  Klein,  Writer  Louise  Rafkin, 
Artist  Linda  Bond 

Tuesday,  August  16,  8pm 

Poet  E.  Ethelbert  Miller,  Writer  David  Gates, 
Artist  Liza  Folman 

Wednesday,  August  17,  8pm 

Poet  Gail  Mazur,  Writer  Donald  Antrim, 
Artist  George  Nick 

Saturday,  August  20,  8pm 

29th  Annual  FAWC  Auction 

Monday,  August  22 , 8pm 

Writer  Paul  Lisicky,  Writer  Gerry  Albarelli, 
Artist  Louise  Hamlin 

Tuesday,  August  23,  8pm 

Writer  Pam  Houston,  Artist  M.P.  Landis 

Wednesday,  August  24,  8pm 

Poet  John  Yau,  Writer  Jane  Brox, 

Artist  Robert  Henry 

Friday,  August  26,  6pni-8pm 

Opening  Reception  for  the  2005  Ohio  Arts 
Coimcil  Visual  Arts  Fellow  Paul  Emory 

Exhibition  Dates:  August  22  - September  2 

8pm 

Poets  Cleopatra  Mathis  and  Major  Jackson 

Saturday,  August  27,  8pm 

Poet  Liam  Rector,  Poet  Ellen  Dore  Watson, 
Writer  Sven  Birkerts 


Readings  and  slide  talks  take  place  in  the  Stanley  Kunitz  Common  Room.  Exhibitions  and  openings  are  held 
in  the  Hudson  D.  Walker  Gallery.  Both  are  located  at  24  Pearl  Street  in  Provincetown. 

There  is  a $5  suggested  donation  for  readings  and  slide  talks.  Contact  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  to  confirm  events 

508-487-9960  • general@fawc.org  • www.FAWC.org 
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Male  Desire 

the  homoerotic 
in  american  art 


BY  JONATHAN  WEINBERG 


In  August  1982,  an  enormous  billboard  of  an  all  but 
nude  athlete  appeared  among  the  electric  signs  of  New 
York  City’s  Times  Square.  Photographed  by  Bruce 
Weber  for  Calvin  Klein’s  underwear  line,  this  image  of 
a man  in  briefs  triggered  a new  trend  in  fashion  adver- 
tisements in  which  young  men  took  on  an  allure  previously 
bestowed  on  women.  Although  the  advertising  copy  made  no 
mention  of  his  name,  the  model  was  the  Olympic  pole-vaulter 
Tom  Hintmaus,  posed  in  all  his  glory  against  a white  plaster 
wall  in  the  blazing  sun  of  the  Greek  Isles.  According  to  Vince 
Aletti,  writing  in  Artforum,  “Virtually  overnight,  the  billboard — 
and  the  undisguised  bulge  in  Hintmaus’s  briefs— made  Weber 
the  most  visible  iconographer  of  the  ’80s  and  established  his 
particular  type  of  buff  beef  as  the  new  all-American  idol.” 

It  is  ironic  that  Weber  owes  his  success  as  a fashion  pho- 
tographer over  the  past  20  years  to  removing  most  of  his  models’  clothes.  Alexander  Lieberman,  the 
art  director  of  Vogue,  complained  that  Weber  “despises  fashion.”  “Where  is  the  merchandise  in  a 
Bruce  Weber  photo?”  Yet,  even  when  a model  is  nude,  he  or  she  is  still  a slave  to  fashion— there  is 
nothing  natural  about  these  particular  bodies.  Weber’s  models  are  often  so  shiny,  buff,  and 
perfectly  airbrushed  that  their  skin  could  be  considered  clothing.  The  ideal  male  body  has  changed 
dramatically  since  the  days  when  Eugen  Sandow  strutted  his  stuff.  By  late  20th-century  standards, 
Sandow’s  body  of  the  1900s  is  too  compact  and  squat;  Johnny  Weissmuller’s  of  the  1930s,  too 
flabby;  and  Burt  Reynold’s  of  the  1970s,  too  hairy.  Today’s  models  are  taller,  with  narrower  waists 
and  bigger  chests  than  those  of  previous  generations;  they  are  also  much  more  youthful.  Looking 

back  on  the  tradition  of  the  male  nude 
in  one  hundred  years  of  male  culture, 
one  could  separate  the  idealized  male 
body  into  two  types:  the  brawny  he-man 
who  is  either  a laborer  or  athlete,  and 
the  ephebe,  the  sensitive  and  poetic 
youth.  Weber’s  models,  particularly 
as  they  appear  in  Calvin  Klein 
advertisements,  with  their  androgynous 
facial  features  and  enormous  muscles, 
manage  to  fuse  both  types. 

Despite  his  claims  of  autonomy, 
Weber  responds  to  the  individual  needs 
of  his  clients;  the  authorship  of  any 
fashion  shoot  is  really  a collaboration 
between  the  photographer  and  the 
client,  not  to  mention  the  stylist,  the  art 
director,  and  even  the  models.  Perhaps 
because  of  Calvin  Klein’s  taste,  Weber’s 
work  for  him  sometimes  crosses  the  line 
into  the  overtly  homosexual,  as  in  the 
shot  of  two  boys  in  bed  in  a lavish  1991 
Vanity  Fair  insert.  Weber’s  later  work  for 
Abercrombie  & Fitch  is  more  careful  to 
explore  the  theme  of  male  bonding  in 
terms  that  titillate  gay  consumers  and 

perhaps  young  women  but  are  not 

CALVIN  KLEIN  UNDERWEAR  ADVERTISEMENT,  1982,  K p s 

TIMES  SQUARE,  NY,  PHOTO  BY  BRUCE  WEBER  overly  threatening  to  straight  men. 


JONATHAN  WEINBERG,  7W0  MALE  SURFERS,  ACRYLIC  ON  CANVAS,  30  x 30  inches 

COLLECTION  OF  DAVID  OWEN  AND  PIOTR  MAZUREK 


Nevertheless,  certain  themes  and  formal  qualities 
are  consistent  in  Weber’s  work:  the  emphasis  on 
the  male  body  and  a style  of  hero  worship  that 
borrows  heavily  from  the  work  of  the  Fascist  film- 
maker and  photographer  Leni  Riefenstahl. 
Weber,  like  his  clients  Klein  and  Ralph  Lauren, 
shares  an  obsession  with  the  Aryan  “other”  and 
the  lifestyle  stereotypically  associated  with  WASP 
culture.  His  work  is  consciously  nostalgic: 
Weber’s  extraordinary  success  would  be  unthink- 
able without  the  sexual  revolution  spawned  by 
Kinsey  and  the  later  gay  civil  rights  movements. 
Yet  his  pictures  of  undergrads  roughhousing  ser- 
vicemen on  leave,  or  Olympic  athletes  in  repose 
evoke  a pre-Kinseyan  period  in  which  close  mas- 
culine relationships— even  sex  between  two  bud- 
dies—could  somehow  evade  the  social  and  legal 
designations  summed  up  in  the  term  homosexual. 

It  might  seem  a paradox  that  homoerotic 
fashion  advertisements  would  be  so  ubiquitous  at 
a time  when  gay  sex  has  been  equated  with  AIDS. 
But  advertising  is  often  predicated  on  inciting 
desires  that  cannot  be  fulfilled  and  may  be  dan- 
gerous. As  Allen  Ellenzweig  points  out,  Weber’s 
work  is  suggestive  of  homoerotic  desire,  even  as 
the  subcultures  he  fixates  on— surfers,  soccer  play- 
ers, military  men— are  notoriously  homophobic: 
“What  we  too  often  get  with  Weber  are  pictures 
of  the  very  men  who  symbolize  the  slam  of  the 
closet  door.  They  may  be  willing  to  have  their  egos 
stroked,  but  nothing  more.”  In  other  words,  they 
tease  the  consumer:  inviting  desire  and  refusing 
that  desire  simultaneously.  Their  theme  is  more 
about  male  narcissism  than  about  the  possibility 
of  homosexual  acts.  Yet  many  of  the  criticisms 
leveled  against  Weber  in  terms  of  producing  a 
homoeroticism  built  around  styles  of  masculinity 
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Two  Profiles,  Peter  Busa,  circa  1948 
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that  are  often  intrinsically  homophobic  could  be 
leveled  at  much  of  the  larger  gay  culture  industry, 
which  continues  to  make  a cult  out  of  the  jock 
and  the  serviceman  as  ideals  of  the  male  body. 

On  another  level,  the  pumped-up  and  hairless 
body  that  has  become  so  pervasive  among  male 
models  is  undoubtedly  a response  to  the  terror  of 
AIDS,  a disease  that  causes  wasting  sickness  and 
inscribes  itself  upon  the  skin  with  sores.  Weber 
and  his  clients  guess  that  the  consumer  in  the  age 
of  AIDS  is  drawn  to  a look  of  pristine  health:  a 
body  that  seems  to  hide  nothing  and  can  be 
scanned  quickly  for  signs  of  a disease  that  may 
not  reveal  symptoms  until  late  in  its  progress. 
Whether  the  fashion  industry,  with  the  help  of 
Weber  and  other  photographers  like  Herb  Ritts, 
spawned  this  body  type  or  was  responding  to  the 
influence  of  images  already  circulating  in  gay 
subcultures,  the  hairless  jock  became  particularly 
pervasive  in  gay  pornography  throughout  the  ’80s 
and  ’90s,  when  models  began  to  remove  hair  not 
only  from  their  chest  but  from  the  genital  area  as 
well.  Given  the  reputation  of  gays  as  trendsetters, 
however,  the  recent  appearance  of  hair  on  the 
chest  of  gay  porn  models  suggest  that  the  days  of 
shaved  bodies  may  be  numbered.  Inevitably  it  will 
take  time  for  the  straight  world  to  catch  up:  as 
recently  as  2003,  the  ostensibly  heterosexual 
Men’s  Journal  published  a guide  to  the  removal  of 
hair  from  men’s  private  parts. 

In  the  past  few  years  I have  begun  to  paint  the 


male  figure  directly  and  to  take  on  many  of  the 
themes  that  are  central  to  Male  Desire.  The  art  of 
David  Hockney  has  had  an  enormous  influence 
on  my  recent  work,  particularly  a series  of  surfers 
showering  and  dressing  that  I painted  while  I was  a 
scholar  and  artist-in-residence  at  the  Getty 
Research  Institute  in  Los  Angeles.  Like  Bruce 
Weber,  I am  also  drawn  to  a culture  of  male  bond- 
ing that  seems  predicated  on  exhibitionism  and 
homophobia,  but  for  me  the  surfers  are  as  much 
figures  of  loneliness  as  they  are  objects  of  desire. 

Showering  surfers  brings  us  back  to  the  theme 
of  the  male  body  and  water  that  runs  like  a 
leitmotif  throughout  Male  Desire,  though  I have 
no  delusions  that  my  paintings  sum  up  the  variety 
of  responses  to  the  homoerotic  body  and  the 
meanings  they  engender  that  I have  tried  to  chart. 
My  hope  is,  rather,  to  give  those  ofyou  who  made 
it  this  far  some  insight  into  my  personal  stake  in 
the  themes  of  this  book.  In  this  sense,  the  male 
desire  in  question  has  always  been  my  own. 

JONATHAN  WEINBERG  is  a painter  and  art  historian 
who  focuses  on  gay  and  lesbian  themes.  His  work  is  col- 
lected in  a number  of  institutions,  including  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  He  has  taught 
in  the  art  departments  of  Yale,  Bennington,  Cooper 
Union,  City  College,  and  Harvard  and  has  held  fellow- 
ships at  Yale  and  Harvard.  Male  Desire:  The  Homo- 
erotic in  American  Art,  from  which  this  epilogue  is 
excerpted,  was  recently  published  by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 
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THE  JUDITH  ROTHSCHILD  FOUNDATION 

The  Foundation  makes  grants  to  present,  preserve,  or  interpret  work  of  the 
highest  aesthetic  merit  by  lesser-known  American  painters,  sculptors,  and 
photographers  who  have  died  after  September  12,  1976.  Examples  of  grants 
include  support  for:  the  organization  of  exhibitions;  the  acquisition  of  works  of 
art  for  display  and  study  in  museums  and  public  galleries;  the  development  of 
accompanying  public  programs,  films,  or  videos;  the  preparation  of  publications; 
scholarly  and  critical  pursuits;  and,  the  conservation,  cataloguing,  and  safekeeping  of 
works  of  art.  Requests  must  be  submitted  and  postmarked  between  April  15  and 
September  1 5 of  each  year. 

Totaling  over  $260,000,  grant  awards  for  2005  will  support  and  stimulate  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  following  under-recognized  and  recently  deceased  artists: 

Charles  H.  Alston,  Therese  Bonney,  Roger  Brown,  Esther  Bubley,  Alfred  D.  Crimi, 
Kate  Ericson,  John  Gutmann,  Jesse  Howard,  Douglas  Huebler,  Alfred  Jensen, 
Margaret  Kilgallen,  Noah  Purifoy,  Fred  Sandback,  Jack  Smith,  John  Swope,  Prentiss 
Taylor,  H.C.  Westermann,  Charles  White,  Hannah  Wilke,  Francesca  Woodman,  and 
Alice  Yamin  as  well  as  several  others  who  are  included  in  a group  publication. 

To  receive  Grant  Program  Guidelines,  contact 
Foundation,  1110  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY,  4114; 
or  visit  www.judithrothschildfdn.org. 
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Artist's  Heart 


Milton  Resnick,  Susan  Sontag,  and  Agnes  Martin 


BY  LARRY  COLLINS 


Three  great  art  world  personalities  died  in  2004,  painters  Milton  Resnick  and  Agnes  Martin, 
and  writer  and  activist  Susan  Sontag.  I admire  their  great  achievements  and  was  fortunate  to 
have  met  each  individual  briefly  over  a 30-year  span,  1969—1999.  It  was  not,  however,  until  I 
began  studying  their  biographical  information  and  reading  their  obituaries  that  I realized  each 
one  had  endured  severe  trauma.  It  makes  their  accomplishments  seem  even  more  remarkable. 


MILTON  RESNICK: 
SOLDIER'S  HEART 


Just  back  from  the  Vietnam  War 
in  1 969  I moved  from  Okla- 
homa to  New  York  City.  Jane 
was  a classmate  from  school 
with  a loft  on  East  Broadway 
and  I crashed  there  for  a while. 

She  was  eager  for  me  to  meet 
her  friend  Milton  Resnick,  the 
Abstract  Expressionist  painter 
who,  she  told  me,  was  exactly 
how  she  expected  artists  in  New 
York  would  be— committed  and 
devoted  to  art  and  to  work. 

We  arrived  to  meet  Resnick 
and  his  wife,  Pat  Passlof,  at 
their  Lower  East  Side  studio. 

The  small  living  area  was  domi- 
nated by  a large  window  that 
was  covered  with  vines  and 
other  plants,  with  large  translu- 
cent leaves  lit  through  from  the 
outside.  All  glowed  bright 
green,  like  onyx.  Under  the 
window  were  cabinets  full  of  pottery  that  Milton 
had  collected,  buying  pieces  on  the  street  for  a 
few  dollars  that  looked  like  Van  Briggle  or  Rook- 
wood.  I thought  they  were  ugly  then,  but  now  I 
see  his  collection  was  ahead  of  his  time. 

Resnick  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Abstract  Expressionist  movement  and  one  of  its 
finest  painters.  His  mature  paintings  typically 
developed  a densely  meshed  surface  made  of 
thick  brushstrokes  that  devolved  into  vibrating 
monochrome  fields.  Claiming  to  hate  Picasso 
and  Cubism,  he  had  in  these  works  more  affinity 
with  Pollock  than  with  his  close  friends  de  Koon- 
ing and  Corky,  whose  compositions  often 
depended  on  Cubist  architecture.  Resnick  never 
became  as  widely  known  and  appreciated  as 
some  of  his  fellows,  partly  because  he  started 
showing  much  later.  He  was  producing  some  of 
his  best  work  when  Pop  Art  prevailed  in  the  art 
wo  : and  his  achievement  was  largely  ignored. 

Often  irascible,  Resnick  held  a particular  dis- 
like for  Clement  Greenberg,  the  powerful  critic 
and  promot  r of  the  Abstract  Expressionist  move- 
ment. In  Out  of  the  Picture,  a book  containing  tran- 


cutting a hole  in  the  center  of  his 
canvas.  Resnick  wondered  sincerely 
if  Pollock  might  be  an  imbecile.  But 
he  ended  the  story  on  a conciliatory 
note,  saying  tojane  and  me,  “I  guess 
he  was  more  important  than  we 
thought.  That’s  what  they  say.” 
Though  he  did  not  know  Pollock  as 
well  as  some  of  the  others,  he  told 
his  interviewer  in  Out  of  the  Picture, 
“of  all  of  them  I think  I miss  [Pol- 
lock] the  most.” 

Later  that  year  I got  a job  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  work- 
ing in  the  library  stacks  retrieving 
books  for  visitors  and  staff.  I wore  a 
gray  smock  and  kept  getting  myself 
into  trouble  for  reading  when  I 
should  have  been  dressing  the  lines 
of  books  into  perfectly  even  rows. 
Henry  Geldzahler,  the  young  and 
flamboyant  curator  of  American 
painting,  was  often  around;  this  was 
the  year  of  his  opus,  “New  York 
Painting  and  Sculpture  1 940-1 970.” 
The  gigantic  exhibition  filled  much 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  museum  and  show- 
cased work  by  the  Abstract  Expressionists,  the 
Color  Field  painters,  Minimalists,  and  Pop  artists. 
Each  day  during  my  lunch  hour  I would  study  the 
work.  In  the  Pollock  room  I discovered  what  I 
thought  must  have  been  the  painting  Resnick  had 
described  to  Jane  and  me— a Pollock  with  a big 
hole  in  it.  “This  must  be  it,”  I thought.  “How 
dumb  is  that?” 

Jane  and  I had  just  seen  Jean  Renoir’s  war 
movie,  Grand  Illusion;  Resnick  wanted  to  know 
what  we  thought  of  it.  I told  him  that  it  was  not 
realistic  and  that  a war  film  should  reveal  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  He  smiled  indulgently  and  quietly  said 
to  me,  “Well,  it’s  supposed  to  be  pretty  great.”  I 
like  to  think  now  that  he  was  trying  to  be  gentle 
with  me,  that  he  could  see  I was  still  suffering  from 
Vietnam.  I did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Resnick 
had  also  been  drafted  into  combat  and  spent  five 
long  years  soldiering.  He  reluctantly  talked  about 
his  experiences  of  being  in  the  second  wave  of  the 
D-day  invasion  in  Out  of  the  Picture.  He  had  been  a 
minesweeper  and,  apparently,  he  was  very  good  at 
it.  Finding  land  mines  is  painstaking  and  nerve- 


HARRY  HESS,  SUSAN  SONTAG:  PHOTO  OF  A YOUNG  WOMAN,  c.1960 

scripts  of  interviews  with  Resnick,  the  artist 
describes  a meeting  with  Greenberg  in  his  studio 
when  the  critic  was  selecting  work  for  an  impor- 
tant exhibition  at  the  Kootz  gallery.  Greenberg 
wanted  a painting  that  was  still  in  progress  even 
though  Resnick  told  him  it  wasn’t  finished. 
Greenberg  pressured  Resnick  into  signing  the 
piece,  refusing  to  look  at  anything  else.  In  the  end, 
furious,  Resnick  did  not  deliver  the  painting  for 
the  exhibition.  At  a show  in  Philadelphia,  Green- 
berg bullied  another  artist  into  hanging  his  paint- 
ing upside  down,  telling  the  hapless  artist  that  he 
would  be  awarded  a prize  only  on  the  condition 
that  he  hangs  it  upside  down.  Resnick  asked 
about  Greenberg,  “How  does  someone  like  that 
get  into  the  art  world?” 

Jackson  Pollock’s  reputation  by  1969  had 
grown  to  godlike  proportions,  and  when  I asked 
Resnick  about  Pollock,  he  laughed,  telling  a story 
about  a group  of  painters,  including  Pollock,  who 
were  having  a discussion  about  the  “whole”  of 
the  painting.  Misunderstanding  “whole”  for 
“hole,”  Pollock  returned  after  a couple  of  days 
declaring  that  he  had  “solved  the  problem”  by 
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wracking  work,  and  the  search  is  often  done  on 
hands  and  knees  holding  a bayonet,  gingerly  pierc- 
ing the  soil.  Someone  reported  to  me  years  ago 
that  Resnick  had  returned  from  the  war  with  an 
uncontrollable  drool,  a physical  manifestation  of 
combat  trauma  then  called  battle  fatigue.  This 
type  of  psychological  damage  during  war  is  noth- 
ing new.  After  Vietnam  it  was  clinically  named 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder.  Following  the  Civil 
War  the  terms  were  more  poetic.  The  victim  had 
“nostalgia”  or  “soldier’s  heart.” 

Resnick  lived  in  Paris  after  the  war  for  three 
years  before  returning  to  New  York  for  good.  In 
Paris  he  knew  the  sculptor  Alberto  Giacometti 
and  the  poet  Antonin  Artaud.  He  had  a studio  at 
21  rue  de  Seine,  and  he  typically  spent  time  in  the 
cafes;  but  true  to  his  curmudgeonly  reputation, 
when  asked  if  he  would  like  to  meet  Picasso,  who 
was  sitting  nearby,  Resnick  replied,  “No,  no,  no.” 

SUSAN  SONTAG: 

FOURTH  OF  JULY 

I left  New  York  in  1971  only  to  return  in  1982. 
Painting  full-time  I started  selling  antiques  and 
junk  in  outdoor  markets  to  make  some  extra 
money.  With  some  success  as  a dealer  I migrated 
to  indoor  shows  including  the  huge  Triple  Pier 
Antiques  Show  held  several  times  a year  in  mid- 
town Manhattan.  It  was  there  that  I encountered 
Susan  Sontag.  I recognized  her  immediately 
because  of  her  long  dark  hair,  which  sported  the 
wide  silver  streak.  She  was  older  than  in  the  pho- 
tographs I had  seen,  but  still  beautiful  and 
dressed  in  black.  She  moved  confidently  down 
the  aisle  with  her  companion,  photographer 


Annie  Liebovitz,  and  stopped  at  my  booth.  She 
had  spotted  some  photographs  that  interested 
her,  beautiful  late  19th-century  vintage  albumens 
of  young  men  in  togas  classically  posed  among 
ancient  ruins.  The  photographer  was  Baron 
Wilhelm  von  Gloeden,  a German  aristocrat 
whose  successful  photographic  studio  in  Taormina 
in  Sicily  produced  not  only  scenic  fare  for  tourists, 
but  these  romantic  neoclassical  pictures  of 
young  men,  often  nude  as  well  as  draped.  The 
photographs  were  redolent  with  a homosexual 
sensuality  though  never  pornographic.  Von  Gloe- 
den  has  been  very  influential  in  the  work  of  many 
subsequent  photographers  of  the  male  nude. 
Robert  Mapplethorpe  always  kept  a von  Gloeden 
photograph  hanging  in  his  studio. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  Sontag  might  be  inter- 
ested in  these  pictures  popular  with  gay  men;  her 
reputation  was  largely  established  by  her  seminal 
essay,  “Notes  on  Camp,”  published  in  1 964.  This 
essay  defined  an  alternative  aesthetic  derived 
largely  from  what  she  perceived  as  homosexual 
taste,  a full  five  years  before  the  Stonewall  Riots  in 
1969  heralded  the  Gay  Liberation  movement. 
Sontag  brought  that  sensibility  into  the  main- 
stream of  serious  critical  discussion.  Often  credit- 
ed with  clarifying  the  concept  of  “It’s  so  bad,  it’s 
good,”  she  skyrocketed  to  fame  and  widened  the 
road  for  Pop  Art  and  the  serious  study  of  popular 
culture.  In  Against  Interpretation  Sontag  challenges 
the  penchant  of  highbrow  academics  for  their 
obsessive  analyses  and  interpretations  of  art,  pre- 
ferring instead  an  approach  that  promotes  the 
enjoyment  of  art  and  an  acknowledgement  of  its 
magic,  a sensuous  as  opposed  to  didactic 
approach  to  art.  She  famously  declared  that  what 


was  needed  was  an  “erotics  of  art.”  The  Von 
Gloeden  photograph  she  eventually  bought  from 
me  was  a bust-length  portrait  of  a youth  with  a 
very  pure  face.  “It’s  not  the  tongue-in-cheek  erot- 
ic aspect  [of  the  Von  Gloedens]  that  I’m  interest- 
ed in,”  she  said,  flashing  me  a large  smile.  “Rather 
these  photographs  as  portraits.” 

Sontag  was  also  an  activist.  As  a natural  exten- 
sion of  her  commitment  to  social  issues  com- 
bined with  her  critical  writings  on  photography, 
she  deepened  her  examination  of  war  photogra- 
phy. In  Regarding  the  Pain  of  Others  and  her  final 
essay  on  photography,  “The  Photographs  are 
Us,”  a New  York  Times  Magazine  feature  about  the 
Abu  Ghraib  torture  photographs,  she  wrote 
about  the  uses  ofwar  images  to  inform  us,  to  per- 
suade, to  incite,  and  to  anesthetize.  She  asserts 
that  an  atrocity  photograph  stripped  of  its  identi- 
ty might  be  used  as  propaganda  by  either  side  in 
a conflict.  Sontag  says  the  Serbs  and  Croats  both 
used  the  same  photographs  of  dead  children, 
claiming  they  were  their  own. 

Interviewed  by  Bill  Moyers  on  television  in 
2003,  Sontag  expressed  the  need  to  understand 
what  people  living  with  the  violence  ofwar  felt.  She 
traveled  to  the  war  zone  in  Sarajevo,  and  while 
there  she  directed  a production  of  Samuel  Beck- 
ett’s Waiting  for  Codot  using  flashlights  and  candles. 
As  the  Moyers  interview  progressed,  Sontag 
described  her  physical  revulsion  to  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  bombing  of  Baghdad,  her  fear  of 
exploding  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  ofjuly  and  Chi- 
nese New  Year.  It  was  this  last  detail  that  especially 
got  my  attention.  I had  that  very  same  experience 
on  July  4,  1969,  after  arriving  home  from  Vietnam. 

I felt  that  same  panic  on  hearing  fireworks  explode. 
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Sontag’s  obituaries  were  countless  and  found 
in  every  highbrow  and  middlebrow  journal,  in 
blogs,  ■ newspapers  and  art  magazines  around 
the  Though  many  were  lavish  with  praise, 

ore  bitter.  Roger  Kimbell  in  the  New 
Criterion  called  Sontag’s  direction  of  the  play  in 
Sarajevo  her  ultimate  act  of  radical  chic.  He  does 
nor  mention  that  she  made  several  trips  there  in 
1993-95,  spending  long  periods  in  the  battle 
zone.  Predictably  the  praise  and  criticism  fell  along 
ideological  lines  except  for  the  most  discussed 
issue,  her  sexuality.  Was  she  in  fact  a lesbian  with 
a long  history  of  female  lovers?  And  if  she  was, 
why  was  she  so  adamant  about  denying  her  orien- 
tation? How  could  someone  so  fearless  and  given 
to  aphorism,  someone  who  wrote  essays  about 
gay  sensibility  in  1964  and  about  AIDS  in  1988, 
not  come  out  of  the  gay  closet?  When  pressed  on 
the  point  in  a New  York  Magazine  interview  she 
admitted  being  bisexual,  but  that  was  as  far  as  she 
went.  “I  don’t  talk  about  my  erotic  life  any  more 
than  I talk  about  my  spiritual  life.”  Sontag  did  not 
pick  up  the  banner  of  either  Women’s  Liberation 
or  Gay  Liberation,  two  of  the  most  important 
social  movements  of  her  time;  for  many  this  was  a 
great  disappointment  given  her  status  as  an  influ- 
ential public  thinker.  Her  choices  seem  to  have 
been  to  remain  unassimilated  into  these  move- 
ments. It  has  been  suggested  that  part  of  her  reluc- 
tance to  be  open  about  her  sexual  preference  was 
that  she  did  not  want  to  be  stereotyped  and  side- 
lined as  a lesbian  writer.  Another  suggestion  was 
that  she  was  simply  of  a different  time,  and  that 
she  was  terrified  of  being  labeled  a dyke. 

The  last  time  I saw  Susan  Sontag  she  was  walk- 
ing down  an  aisle  of  Pier  90  at  the  Triple  Pier  by 
herself,  slowly  but  deliberately.  A man  nearby  my 
booth  inexplicably  began  to  denigrate  her.  “Look at 
her  the  way  she  walks.  She  thinks  she’s  really  some- 
thing. Look  at  her.  She  thinks  she’s  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.”  I was  stunned  and  worried  that  she  might 
hear  his  outburst.  I told  him  to  be  quiet. 

AGNES  MARTIN: 

SOLITUDE 

I flew  to  Arizona  in  1999  and  hooked  up  with  my 
friends  Neal  and  Richard  and  we  all  drove  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.  I grew  up  in  Oklahoma,  but  I had 
never  been  to  see  this  awesome  place.  Driving  back 
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through  the  Painted  Desert,  Neal  began  telling  me 
about  his  customers  in  the  restaurant  in  Taos 
where  he  was  a waiter.  One  of  his  regular  cus- 
tomers was  Agnes  Martin,  the  celebrated  abstract 
painter.  He  said  that  she  came  in  for  her  martini 
every  afternoon  and  was  very  nice  to  him.  It  was 
simply  by  chance  a few  days  later  at  a taco  joint  in 
Taos  that  we  crossed  paths  with  Agnes.  Neal  called 
her  Agnes  so  I began  to  do  the  same  right  away. 
“Would  you  like  to  meet  her?”  he  asked  me.  With- 
out waiting  for  an  answer  he  ran  over  to  this  heavy 
old  woman  with  short  white  hair  slowly  working 
her  way  into  the  driver’s  seat  of  a big  white 
Mercedes.  She  was  smiling  at  nothing  in  particular, 
telling  us  that  she  came  to  get  a taco  but  had 
forgotten  her  wallet  and  had  no  money.  I immedi- 
ately offered  to  buy  her  one  but  she  declined.  Neal 
said,  “Agnes,  Larry  is  a painter.”  Without  a pause 
she  asked  ifwe’d  like  to  see  her  studio.  We  followed 
her  Mercedes  to  a nice  area  in  the  center  ofTaos. 

Her  studio  was  surprisingly  small  for  one  of 
the  world’s  most  famous  artists,  and  it  was 
sparsely  furnished  with  a bed,  a chair,  and  a 
table.  A few  paints  and  brushes  with  bowls  of 
colored  water  were  neatly  arranged  on  a work 
table  near  the  wall  on  which  she  had  hung  her 
canvas-in-progress.  A skylight  was  located  directly 
above  the  painting  area.  To  the  left  side  of  the 
room  was  a stack  of  large,  square,  stretched  can- 
vases, standing  on  end  and  leaning  against  a 
wall.  They  were  a bit  shorter  than  my  height  of  six 
feet.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  having  us  there  and 
answering  our  questions  about  her  life  and  her 
paintings.  I was  afraid  I would  not  get  to  hear 
enough  and  that  the  visit  would  soon  be  over, 
but  she  was  in  no  hurry.  She  told  us  how  Betty 
Parsons  had  discovered  her  in  the  1950s  in  New 
Mexico  and  promised  to  show  her  work  on  the 
condition  that  she  moved  to  New  York  City. 
Agnes  had  a loft  in  Lower  Manhattan  and 
showed  at  Parsons’  gallery  along  with  Ellsworth 
Kelly,  Ad  Reinhardt,  and  Mark  Rothko.  I asked 
which  artists’  work  she  liked;  she  told  me  she  was 
particularly  fond  of  Barnett  Newman’s  paintings 
and  also  liked  the  work  of  Ad  Reinhardt.  Agnes 
recounted  the  time  that  a group  of  the  male 
artists  decided  they  wanted  to  choose  what  work 
would  be  hung  in  the  gallery.  Parsons  refused. 
They  all  went  across  the  hall  and  started  showing 
at  the  Sidneyjanis  Gallery. 


“Do  you  want  to  see  my  paintings?”  she 
asked.  They  were  already  all  sold,  she  told  us,  and 
they  were  going  to  New  York  to  the  DIA  Founda- 
tion. We  carefully,  one  by  one,  took  the  paintings 
from  the  stack  and  she  began  to  talk  about  them. 
“This  one  is  about  happiness.”  They  all  seemed  to 
be  about  happiness  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
she  began  to  explain  different  types  of  happiness 
to  us.  There  is  the  happiness  of  an  infant,  inno- 
cent happiness  that  simply  moves  forward, 
unaware  of  anything  on  either  side,  just  moving 
straight  ahead.  She  told  us  there  was  adult  hap- 
piness, but  the  most  detailed  description  was 
about  a young  girl  in  a field  of  buttercups.  She 
remembered  a little  girl  when  she  was  young  that 
was  called  Buttercup  Fairy.  The  paintings  were  all 
variations  of  watery  blue  and  yellow  horizontal 
stripes,  some  with  white  canvas  areas  and  all  with 
very  light  pencil  lines  across  the  canvas,  drawn 
freehand.  She  spoke  with  a calm  light  monotone 
and  between  sentences  would  make  a sort  of 
humming  sound,  like  punctuation,  like  a dash. 
She  smiled  consistently  with  an  unchanging 
expression  resembling  the  archaic  smile,  that 
serene  smile  seen  on  Archaic  Greek  sculpture. 

I was  surprised  to  see  a trophy  on  the  table  in 
Agnes’s  studio.  It  seemed  so  out  of  place  and  out 
of  character  for  an  ascetic  temperament— the 
trophy  and  the  white  Mercedes,  the  martinis,  and 
the  tacos.  She  had  a small  framed  photograph  of 
herself  with  President  Clinton,  taken  on  the  occa-  I 
sion  of  being  awarded  the  National  Medal  of  Arts 
at  the  White  House  in  1 998.  She  said  Clinton  had 
a presence  that  could  be  felt  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room.  She  liked  him.  “Do  you  want  to 
know  how  much  these  paintings  cost?”  she  asked 
me.  I said  yes.  “Five  hundred  thousand  dollars,” 
she  said  proudly.  “Each?”  I asked,  playing  along. 

I could  not  help  but  like  her. 

Agnes  believed  that  artists  should  cultivate 
being  alone,  even  give  up  their  pets.  She  believed 
in  the  virtues  of  solitude  and  that  serious  work  in 
the  art  field  would  be  done  by  those  who  were 
alone.  She  didn’t  want  friends.  Jill  Johnston  wrote 
a splendid  tribute  to  her  in  Art  in  America  (March 
2005),  relating  that  Agnes  told  her,  “I  have  no 
friends  and  you’re  one  of  them.”  “Her  solution  to 
extreme  conflict  or  despair,”  Johnston  writes, 
“was  to  sit  still.” 

Agnes  described  her  “trance”  states  to  John- 1 
ston,  trances  that  would  clinically  be  called  cata- 
tonia. She  told  the  strange  story  of  falling  into  one 
of  these  trances  on  a round-the-world  freighter 
voyage  with  strangers  long  ago.  Taken  off  the  ship 
in  Bombay,  she  stayed  in  a hospital  for  over  a 
month.  My  heart  sank  when  I read  this,  for  I had 
once  seen  a woman  disappear  into  a catatonic 
state,  her  face  hardening  into  a painful  grimace  as 
she  unwillingly  turned  inward. 

LARRY  COLLINS  is  director  of  Larry  Collins  Fine  Art  in 
Provincetown.  Formerly  a professor  at  the  Massachusetts  I 
College  of  Art,  the  University  of  New  /Hampshire,  \ 
and  Montserrat  College  of  Art,  he  is  a painter  and 
photographer. 
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Lily  Harmon 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


ily  Harmon’s  earliest 
memory  is  a recol- 
lection of  a day 
spent  in  the  attic 
of  her  New  Haven 
childhood  home,  abandoned 
by  her  parents,  who  are 
absorbed  with  running  their 
flourishing  clothing  business 
downtown.  “The  store  is  their 
natural  habitat,”  she  says  in 
her  autobiography,  Freehand, 
subtitled,  An  Intimate  Portrait  of 
the  New  York  Art  Scene.  Her 
mother  is  queen  of  the  ladies’ 
side  of  the  family  store;  “her 
greatest  pleasure  is  outfitting 
brides.”  Meanwhile,  Lily,  who 
would  marry  five  times  in  the 
course  of  her  lifetime,  is  hidden 
upstairs  in  the  cozy  chamber, 
scribbling  mermaids  on  the 
blank  checks  of  her  bankrupt  uncle,  embellishing 
“pay  to  the  order  of”  with  creatures  with  long 
wavy  hair,  tiny  breasts,  and  fishtails  for  feet. 
Later,  throughout  her  various  residences,  the 
attic,  if  it  existed,  would  remain  the  place  where 
she  would  choose  to  set  up  her  studio. 

Her  youth  was  somewhat  wild,  she  is  not  shy 
about  saying.  Invited  not  to  return  to  Yale  School 
of  Art  for  failing  the  History  of  Ornament  and  for 
preferring  to  paint  fresh  fruit  rather  than  dusty 
wax  apples,  she  ships  out  to  Paris.  En  route,  she  is 
given  a string  of  pearls  by  a man  who  introduces 
himself  as  a prince.  She  is  uncertain  whether  the 
necklace  might  have  come  from  Tiffany’s  or 
Woolworth’s,  her  benefactor  eludes  her  attempt 
to  return  the  necklace,  and  finally  she  gives  it 
away  spontaneously  to  a little  girl  she  meets  in  a 
bistro,  never  knowing  “if  I have  given  away  a czar’s 
treasure  or  a five-and-ten-cent  bauble.”  It  is  a 
lesson  in  the  ambiguities  of  generosity  that  would 
haunt  her  career  as  an  artist  struggling  to  find 
ways  to  support  herself.  She  modeled,  worked  as 
an  art  director  in  an  advertising  agency,  picketed 
with  WPA  artists  during  the  Depression,  partici- 
pated in  founding  Artist’s  Equity,  and  married  the 
financier  Joseph  Hirshhorn,  whose  vast  art 
collection  would  later  find  a home  in  the  bagel- 
shaped Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Gar- 
den in  Washington.  All  the  while  she  painted, 
sustained  by  the  philosophy  her  freehand  life 
embodied,  “to  hold  by  letting  go  and  to  lose  by 
holding.”  Her  favorite  books  are  writings  by 
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artists,  such  as  Delacroix’s  Journals  and  Van  Gogh’s 
Letters.  She  is  particularly  noted  for  her  portraits  of 
friends  and  family,  the  image  emerging  from  a 
skein  of  sketch  lines  and  the  creases  in  the  face 
bursting  with  bright  crackle.  Sometimes  the  figure 
seems  to  be  blushing.  Often  the  same  brush- 
strokes are  shared  by  a neutral  ground  and  the 
realized  figure,  so  that  the  fight  for  emergence 
remains  evident.  The  deep-set  eyes,  like  wounds, 
are  woefully  sad,  and  the  sitter  sits  with  inwardness 
compassionately  exposed,  with  something  of  the 
defenselessness  that  the  neglected  Van  Gogh 
expressed  in  his  letter  to  his  dear  brother Theo,  an 
art  dealer  who  tried  without  success  to  sell  the 
artist’s  paintings  during  his  lifetime.  Harmon  saw 
clearly  that  the  eyes  are  the  window  of  the  soul; 
she  said,  “I  know  that  if  you  don’t  do  it  with  the 
eyes,  you’ve  lost  the  whole  bloody  thing.” 

Here  is  her  portrait  of  the  sharp-eyed  Arthur 
Cohen,  done  25  years  ago,  yet  fresh  as  a first 
look.  Harmon  played  an  active  part  in  the 
Provincetown  art  community  for  almost  five 
decades,  and  many  of  its  members  have  sat 
both  for  portraits  and  for  her  bountiful  and 
festive  meals— the  result,  she  says,  of  an  inherited 
inability  to  cook  merely  for  two.  This  summer 
Ernden  Fine  Art  in  Provincetown  features  a 
long-awaited  retrospective. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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Richard  Baker 
James  Balia 
Fritz  Bultman 
Peter  Busa 
Ann  Chernow 
Donna  Flax 
Pat  de  Groot 
Jacqueline  Humphries 
Lester  Johnson 
Cary  S.  Leibowitz 
Michael  Mazur 
Lamar  Peterson 
Jack  Pierson 
Duane  Slick 
John  Waters 
Helen  Miranda  Wilson 
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Jane  Piper 

winter  in  Philadelphia, 
summer  in  Wellfleet 


BY  RICHARD  J.  BOYLE 
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ane  Piper  traveled  widely— places  where  she 
journeyed,  and  especially  the  people  associ- 
ated with  them,  were  exceedingly  important 
in  forming  the  personality  of  her  paintings, 
as  was  the  inspiration  of  poetry.  She  estab- 
lished studios  in  Philadelphia  and  Wellfleet;  twin 
poles  representing  not  only  her  shifts  between 
abstraction  and  figuration  but  her  personal 
dialogue  between  poetry  and  painting.  She  was 
especially  moved  by  the  poems  ofWallace  Stevens, 
in  which  emotions  were  alive  in  a moment’s  clarity 
of  thought.  Her  insight  into  Stevens  echoes 
Stevens’s  exhortation  in  the  Necessary  Angel  “to 
discover  by  . . . thought  and  feeling  what  poetry 
seems  at  that  time.”  Her  Modernist  sensibility  is 
confirmed  in  painting  after  painting,  a sensibility 
that  balances  emotion  with  restraint,  restlessness 
and  repose,  grasping  the  fluidity  of  space,  some- 
times fragmented  as  in  a Cubist  painting  or  a flick- 
ering film  montage,  but  free  in  the  use  of  white  as 
a color,  space  as  a glorious  sense  of  color  itself. 

If  Piper’s  influences  derived  from  French 
Modernism,  she  had  strong  regional  roots.  Born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1 91 6,  a significant  year  for  the 
Provincetown  artist  colony  that  later  would 
attract  her,  Piper  majored  in  art  in  high  school.  In 
1934  she  saw  a retrospective  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  Hugh  Breckenridge,  and  she  decided  to 
become  a professional  artist.  Enthralled  by  his 
“huge  paintings  of  masses  of  bright  color,”  she 
wanted  to  attend  his  classes  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy.  In  1935,  the  year  Hans  Hofmann 
opened  his  school  in  Provincetown,  Jane  enrolled 
in  the  Academy,  but  she  did  not  stay  long  and  in 
1936  studied  privately  with  Earl  Horter,  where  she 
was  exposed  to  his  collection  of  Modernist 
French  art  and  African  sculpture. 

In  1937  in  Paris,  she  remembered  making  still- 
lifes  paintings  of  eggs  on  white  tablecloths.  It  was 
an  early  exercise  in  using  white  as  a color. 
According  to  her  youngest  daughter,  Jan  Baltzell, 
her  mother’s  interest  in  white  as  a color  runs 
throughout  her  career,  a leitmotif  linking  transfor- 
mations in  the  cycle  of  her  painting  styles.  Piper’s 
bold  use  of  white  in  Untitled  (1950),  the  shards  of 
brilliant  white  in  Fruit  and  Flowers  (1976),  and  the 
use  of  white  as  space  and  as  light  in  Wellfleet 
Bouquet  ( 1989),  reflect  her  mastery  of  that  all-con- 
taining color.  Did  not  Wallace  Stevens  say  in  The 
Poems  of  Our  Climate:  “The  day  is  simplified:  a bowl 
of  white.  . . . And  made  fresh  in  a world  of  white.” 


At  the  Barnes  Foundation,  where  she  briefly 
studied  in  1951,  she  saw  the  stunning  Cezannes 
and  Matisses  that  Albert  Barnes  had  collected. 
“When  I saw  the  Matisses,”  she  later  stated,  “I 
didn’t  know  what  hit  me  and  [it]  threw  me  into  a 
whole  new  emotional  world  of  color  and  feeling.” 
Her  distinguished  husband,  E.  Digby  Baltzell, 
wrote  that  she  was  “interested  in  various  painters 
in  history,  especially  Matisse,  but  she  was  totally 
bored  by  academic  art  history.”  So  strong  were 
her  feelings  for  Matisse  that  in  the  ’70s  she  would 
travel  to  North  Africa  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  In 
Figure  with  Goldfish,  II  (1989),  she  also  pays 
homage  to  the  great  French  artist  by  adopting  as 
her  background  his  1912  painting,  Goldfish  and 
Sculpture  (MOMA  Collection).  From  1939  to 
1 941  she  worked  with  Arthur  Carles,  an  American 
follower  of  Matisse.  In  the  summer  of  1941,  on 
Carles’s  enthusiastic  advice,  Piper  enrolled  in 
Hans  Hofmann’s  painting  classes  in  Province- 
town;  it  was  her  first  visit  to  the  Cape. 

Arthur  Carles  and  Hofmann  met  in  Paris  in  the 
early  part  of  the  20th  century  and  renewed  their 
acquaintance  in  the  early  1930s  through  Carles’s 
daughter  Mercedes  when  she  was  a student  of 
Hofmann’s.  Hofmann  understood  certain  ramifi- 
cations of  the  new  art.  As  Tina  Dickey  points  out 
in  a catalogue  essay  documenting  how  Hofmann 
students  had  precursors  in  artists  who  developed 
under  Hawthorne,  “The  painters  who  wanted  to 
understand  Cubism  came  to  Hofmann.  It  was 
not  a style,  they  soon  discovered,  but  a way  of 
seeing.”  Spatial  qualities  of  Cubism  were  com- 
bined with  the  improvisations  of  an  Expressionistic 
palette.  Piper  valued  Hofmann’s  charismatic  gift 
as  a teacher,  but  she  preferred  the  teaching  of 
Arthur  Carles.  She  said,  “I  knew  what  Hofmann 


was  talking  about,  but  I did  not  understand  the 
language  he  was  using.  I thought  Carles  said  it  all 
in  simpler  terms.”  Indeed,  Arthur  B.  Carles  was 
her  principal  mentor. 

She  married  E.  Digby  Baltzell  and  in  1 945  they 
moved  to  New  York  and  lived  in  Harlem  while 
Baltzell  studied  sociology  at  Columbia  University. 
He  later  became  well-known  for  writing  a series  of 
memorable  books  about  class  structure  in 
Philadelphia,  one  of  which,  The  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, popularized  the  word  “WASP.”  In  New  York, 
the  couple  was  far  from  Philadelphia,  enjoying  the 
most  exciting  time  of  their  life.  They  met  interest- 
ing people  and  their  exhilaration  would  not  be 
recaptured  until  they  began  spending  summers 
on  the  Cape.  Graveyard  in  Wellfeet  (1967),  in  the 
collection  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum,  shows  her  foundation  in  Cezanne- 
like  structures  where  color  can  be  as  firm  as  inter- 
locking rocks. 

Overlooking  Herring  River,  they  built  a house 
and  studio,  doing  a great  deal  of  the  work  them- 
selves. “Our  swimming  pool  is  18  feet  long,  6 feet 
wide,  and  3 feet  deep.”  her  husband  writes  in  an 
essay  about  his  wife’s  art.  “Jane,  never  willing  to 
move  further  from  our  house  than  to  the  studio 
(100  yards  away),  used  it  as  an  outdoor  bathtub. 
No  necessity  for  bathing  suits  or  worry  about  get- 
ting sand  in  your  toes.  She  spent  365  days  a year 
in  front  of  her  easel,  and  you  could  set  your  watch 
by  the  time  she  left  to  go  to  her  studio.” 

(Digby,  wearing  long  sharkskin  tennis  trousers, 
took  hitting  lessons  at  the  Provincetown  Tennis 
Club  with  the  future  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts, 
who  remembers  how  Baltzell  struck  the  ball  with 
smooth  elegance  and  rarely  missed.  Baltzell 
showed  regard  for  the  artist  in  his  wife  and  men- 
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tioned  that  she  had  begun  showing  at  the  Rising 
Tide  Gallery  in  Provincetown.) 

Rising  Tide  Gallery,  founded  in  1988  by  the 
artist  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  occupied  the  first  floor 
of  the  building  that  housed  upstairs  the  historic 
Long  Point  Gallery,  founded  earlier  by  Robert 
Motherwell,  Fritz  Bultman,  Judith  Rothschild, 
and  other  artists  associated  with  the  area.  Tony 
Vevers,  Long  Point  president,  was  married  to 
Halvorsen,  and  a natural  affinity  extended  within 
the  groups.  Their  openings  were  held  on  the  same 
nights,  with  people  spilling  into  the  streets  at  the 
corner  of  Commercial  and  Howland.  Jane  was 
involved  from  the  beginning,  having  solo  exhibi- 
tions in  1989  and  1990.  Rising  Tide  also  showed 
the  work  ofjane’s  daughter  Jan,  along  with  Mimi 
Gross,  Vivian  Bower,  Ethel  Edwards,  Peter  Watts, 
Penny  Jencks,  and  Jack  Phillips. 

Beyond  the  Cezannesque  landscapes  and  the 
still  lifesshe  began  increasingly  to  paint,  Piper  was 
inspired  as  much  by  the  people  she  met,  mostly 
artists  and  writers.  The  compacted  season  quick- 
ly formed  a close  artistic  community,  perhaps 
precisely  because  time  was  short  and  the  group 
was  mature  enough  to  possess  a strong  sense  of 
professionalism  and  intellectual  excitement. 

Wellfleet,  famous  for  its  oysters,  salt  marshes, 
and  scrub  pines,  is  still  a quiet  place  where  many 
summer  residents  spend  at  least  a month,  if  not 
the  entire  summer,  lending  it  more  of  a feeling  of 
permanence  than  most  seaside  resorts.  “Every 
summer,”  wrote  Marian  Cannon  Schlesinger(in  a 
memoir  published  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  1999), 
“from  the  middle  of  the  ’50s  on,  my  husband, 
Arthur,  and  I spent  a month  in  Wellfleet . . . with 
good  friends,  empty  beaches,  peaceful  ponds, 
and  an  occasional  deer  crossing  the  dirt  road  in 
the  woods.  Even  Route  6 was  an  uncluttered 
country  lane.” 

Jane  spent  the  early  part  of  her  day  in  the  stu- 
dio, her  habit  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  Wellfleet. 
The  studio  was  her  special  domain,  the  space  Wal- 
lace Stevens  described  in  a line:  “In  my  room  the 
world  is  beyond  my  understanding.”  In  her  studio 
she  played  tapes  of  Stevens  reading  his  poetry: 
“That  the  glass  would  melt  in  heat  / That  the  water  would 
freeze  in  cold.”  Piper’s  paintings  see  the  medium  as  a 
state,  shifting  between  other  states.  Energy  and 
repose  flicker  in  active  and  inert  light.  In  Wellfleet 
Bouquet  she  shows  how  white  is  the  trace  of  light, 
the  track  that  shows  how  the  color  glistens. 

Wellfleet  Bouquet  is  one  of  the  key  paintings  in 
the  retrospective  of  Jane  Piper’s  work,  organized 
by  the  HollisTaggart  Galleries  in  New  York  in  May 
2005.  In  addition  to  exposing  the  work  of  a very 
talented  and  deserving  artist— with  strong 
Philadelphia  and  Cape  Cod  connections— to  a 
wider  audience,  it  reflects  the  gallery’s  interest  in 
a group  of  Philadelphia  Modernists  who  empha- 
sized a tradition  of  using  color  stemming  from  the 
painting  and  teaching  of  Arthur  B.  Carles.  It  is  to 
this  tradition  that  Jane  Piper  belongs,  and  it  is  in 
this  tradition  that  she  pursued  her  painting 
winters  in  Philadelphia  and  summers  in  Wellfleet. 

RICHARD  J.  BOYLE  is  an  art  historian  and  former 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
who  teaches  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia. 
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Edna 


ince  her  death  in  1937  at  age  65, 
many  details  of  Edna  Boies  Hop- 
kins’s life  have  been  shrouded  in 
mystery,  a situation  that  has  pre- 
vented her  from  being  appreciated 
by  a larger  audience.  In  Ohio,  she  is  often  noted 
as  the  wife  ofjames  Roy  Hopkins,  the  Academic- 
Impressionist  painter  who  founded  Ohio  State 
University’s  art  department  in  1922.  Ironically, 
her  national  and  international  reputations  are 
without  doubt  far  greater  than  that  of  her  hus- 
band. A contemporary  of  Blanche  Lazzell,  she  is 
probably  best  known  for  her  floral  wood-block 
prints  that  range  from  delicate  Japanese-inspired 
stylizations  from  the  first  decade  of  the  century  to 
boldly  colored  and  progressively  modern  works 
produced  during  the  teens. 

Hopkins’s  print  Zinnias,  which  dates  to  Just 
before  or  around  1910,  illustrates  an  important 
juncture  in  her  artistic  development.  The  flowers 
depicted  in  this  work  retain  a high  degree  of 
verisimilitude;  they  are  easily  recognized  as  what 
they  are.  Hopkins  shows  hints  of  individual  petals 
in  the  flower  heads,  thereby  suggesting  three- 
dimensionality.  At  the  same  time,  her  treatment  of 
the  stems  and  leaves,  clearly  supporting  roles  in  the 
composition,  are  flattened,  their  dark  green  con- 
trasting to  the  pale  color  of  the  flowers.  Of  note, 
too,  is  the  Japanese-like  “chop”  in  the  lower  right 
corner  of  the  print,  Hopkins’s  personal  seal  that 
she  used  on  her  prints  in  Paris  until  around  1910. 
Her  early  use  of  it  shows 
Hopkins’s  indebtedness 
to  Japanese  ukiyo-e,  while 
the  fact  that  she  discon- 
tinued its  use  demon- 
strates that  Hopkins 
was  consciously  acknow- 
ledging  that  modern 
European  influences  were 
at  work  in  her  art.  By 
contrast,  Cineraria,  made 
several  years  later,  shows 
that  Hopkins’s  style 
had  progressed;  she  now 
successfully  flattened  indi- 
vidual elements  so  that  an 
arrangement  of  flowers 
became  a sophisticated 
combination  of  circles, 
ovals,  and  vertical  bands. 

During  her  relatively 
brief  career,  Hopkins 
exhibited  her  prints  widely 
and  alongside  other 

EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS 
(1872-1937),  THE  MOUNTAINEER. 

c.1917-1918, 

COLOR  WOOD-BLOCK  PRINT, 

10  1/8  x 9 1/8  INCHES 


important  printmakers  such  as  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt, 
Ada  Gilmore  Chaffee,  Mildred  McMillen,  Gustave 
Baumann,  Ethel  Mars,  and  Maude  Squire,  the  lat- 
ter two  whom  she  had  first  met  as  fellow  students 
at  the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati  in  the  mid  1 890s. 

Hopkins  first  exhibited  nine  of  her  prints  at  the 
1913  Salon  d’Automne  in  Paris,  where  she  and 
James  had  moved  in  1 905.  When  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I forced  the  return  of  many  American 
expatriates,  the  Hopkinses  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
where  James  accepted  a teaching  post  at  the  Art 
Academy.  Edna  was  fortunate  to  be  given  a one- 
person  exhibition  at  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
in  October-November  1914,  the  same  year  she 
exhibited  at  the  Brooks  Reed  Gallery  in  Boston.  In 
1915,  she  was  awarded  a silver  medal  for  her 
prints  included  in  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  of  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco,  and  she  was  one  of  a number  of 
contemporary  printmakers  who  showed  at  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company  in  New  York  City. 
In  February  1916,  prmtmaker  Gustave  Baumann 
included  12  of  her  prints  in  an  important  exhibi- 
tion held  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  The 
following  year,  she  was  given  another  one-person 
exhibition  at  the  Milwaukee  Art  Museum  and  she 
sold  1 4 of  her  prints  to  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum, 
making  it  at  the  time  the  largest  collection  of  her 
works  in  any  museum  collection.  In  1919  she  was 
in  group  exhibitions  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
and  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  and  the 
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ABOVE:  EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS,  CINERARIA,  C.1915,  COLOR  WOODBLOCK 
PRINT,  9x7  7/8  inches;  BELOW:  WILLIAM  B.  POYNTER,  EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS 
AT  WORK,  SILVER  GELATIN  PRINT 


following  year  in  exhibitions  at  the  Boston  Arts 
Club  and  the  Provincetown  Art  Association.  Her 
last  recorded  exhibition  occurred  in  1921  at  the 
Brown-Robertson  Gallery  in  New  York  City. 

A pupil  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  himself  a collec- 
tor and  innovator  of  color  wood-block  prints, 
Hopkins  was  undeniably  a master  printmaker.  Cer- 
tain accounts  relating  that  Hopkins  taught  Ethel 
Mars  printmaking  in  Paris  are  perhaps  not  entirely 
correct.  Nevertheless,  contemporary  sources  show 
that  she  often  led  workshops  and  taught  classes  in 
woodblock  printing,  most  notably  in  the  fall  of 
1915  and  spring  of  1 91 6 at  the  short-lived  Modern 
School  in  New  York  City  and  in  Provincetown. 
Moreover,  while  Hopkins  is  not  considered  one  of 
the  six  founding  members  of  the  Provincetown 
Printers,  she  certainly  knew  these  artists  and  exhib- 
ited with  them  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Living  and  teaching  in  Provincetown  she 
learned,  and  subsequently  adopted,  the  “white- 
line” method  for  her  working  practice.  Province- 
town  also  offered  Hopkins  a chance  to  explore  new 
subject  matter.  Where  previously  she  had  pro- 
duced prints  only  of  flowers  and  plants,  in 
1915-1916,  she  made  four  unusual  prints  of 


Provincetown  landscapes:  Houses 
and  Blue  Fence,  Houses  near  the  Bay, 
Landscape  with  Houses  and  Trees,  and 
the  unusually  stark  Rooftops.  Unlike 
the  prints  by  her  friends  and 
colleagues  Ethel  Mars  and  Maude 
Squire,  whose  prints  almost  always 
include  people,  Hopkins’s  depic- 
tions of  Provincetown  are  remark- 
able in  the  absence  of  any  human 
presence.  Whether  she  produced 
these  prints  in  her  Provincetown 
workshops  for  didactic  reasons  or 
made  them  as  personal  records  of 
her  months  on  the  Cape,  we  will 
never  know.  These  images  imply  an 
intensely  private  nature,  with  even  a 
whiff  of  loneliness  or  aloofness. 

But  indeed  a human  presence 
would  appear  in  Hopkins’s  prints 
the  following  year  when  she  and  her 
husband  visited  Cumberland  Falls, 
Kentucky.  In  works  that  seem 
almost  to  be  inspired  by  B.  J.  O. 
Nordfeldt’s  Pride  of  Possession  of 
1916  (where  a hefty  farmwoman 
proudly  gloats  over  her  two  pigs),  Hopkins  created 
a series  of  works  centered  on  the  Appalachian 
people  ofCumberland  Falls  alongwith  the  “North- 
erners” who  went  there  to  vacation.  Strong,  simple, 
poignant,  and  full  of  character  yet  without  irony  or 
glorification,  these  prints  are  truly  remarkable. 
Even  more  so  is  that  Hopkins  was  depicting  an 
inherently  American  people  and  place  over 
a decade  before  Regionalism  would  become 
popular  with  artists  that  included  Grant  Wood, 
John  Stewart  Curry,  and  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

In  one  of  the  most  famous  images  of  this  series, 
The  Mountaineer,  Hopkins  depicts  Andy  Vanover,  a 
local  character  and  handyman  at  the 
inn  where  she  and  her  husband 
roomed.  Tall,  lanky,  and  bearded, 

Vanover  appears  in  three  of 
Hopkins’s  prints  and  a number  of 
equally  important  paintings  by 
James,  one  which  was  purchased  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Visually, 

Hopkins  skillfully  implies  the  moun- 
taineer’s downward  progress  on  a 
steep  path  while  his  mule  follows 
behind.  She  shows  the  landscape 
from  foreground  to  background  as 
narrow  bands  of  graduated  color 
enlivened  by  the  resulting  texture  and 
grain  of  the  woodblocks. 

In  February  1919,  with  World 
War  I finally  ended,  Edna  and  James 
both  exhibited  their  paintings  at  the 
MacDowell  Sunday  Salon  in  Cincin- 
nati, “the  first  exhibition  of  their 
work  since  Mrs.  Hopkins  returned 
from  her  war  duties  at  the  Du  Pont 
Plant  and  Mr.  Hopkins’  discharge 
from  the  Officers’  Training  Camp  at 
Camp  Taylor.”  Of  Edna’s  works  in 
the  Salon  exhibition,  a newspaper 
review  noted  “the  vivid,  original 
water  colors  used  as  studies  for  her 


wood-block  prints  revealed  the  amazing,  simple 
power  at  the  same  time  the  charm  of  perception 
of  this  so  singularly  gifted  woman.”  That  same 
year,  following  the  death  of  Frank  Duveneck, 
James  was  appointed  head  of  the  Art  Academy. 

In  the  early  ’20s,  Hopkins  spent  her  time 
between  Paris,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Maine,  and 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio,  the  site  of  James  Roy 
Hopkins’s  family  home,  to  which  he  eventually 
would  retire.  Only  a few  woodblock  prints  can  be 
placed  in  the  period,  two  of  them  probably  made 
in  Brittany,  where  she  also  painted  two  rare 
monochromatic  oil  paintings  of  stone  cottages. 

Why  did  Hopkins  abandon  printmaking  a 
decade  before  she  died?  She  developed  arthritis, 
which  made  it  painful  to  carve  woodblocks.  She 
suffered  from  chronic  sinus  and  digestive  mal- 
adies. She  broke  her  wrist  in  a car  accident.  She 
needed  to  walk  with  a cane.  She  died  in  Detroit, 
the  result  of  complications  arising  from  ovarian 
cancer.  Her  life  was  brief  but  she  produced  71 
known  wood-block  prints.  She  died  in  1937; 
James,  her  stoic  husband,  survived  for  three  more 
decades,  rarely  speaking  in  public  of  her,  but  never 
remarrying.  Her  belongings  in  their  Parisian  apart- 
ment were  confiscated  during  World  War  II,  lost 
to  time,  and  it  is  only  in  a few  of  her  late  letters  to 
close  friends  that  one  finds  a glimpse  into  the 
amazingly  pragmatic  side  of  this  rare  artist.  Her 
prints  are  vital  testimony  to  her  importance  in 
early  20th-century  printmaking. 

DOMINIQUE  H.  VASSEUR  is  the  editor  of  the 
catalogue  raisonne  of  the  color  wood-block  prints  of  Edna 
Boies  Hopkins.  He  is  cocurator  of  an  accompanying 
exhibition  being  planned  by  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
and  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Art.  He  is  Associate 
Curator  of  European  Art  at  the  Columbus  Museum  of 
Art,  Ohio. 
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Blanche  Lazzell 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES 


est  Virginia  and  Provincetown 
artist  Blanche  Lazzell 
(1878-1956)  was  a pioneer- 
ing American  Modernist, 
and  a significant  figure  in  the 
history  of  American  art.  As  an  early  practitioner 
of  Modernism  in  America,  Lazzell  created  some 
of  the  first  nonobjective  prints  and  paintings  in 
this  country  in  the  teens  and  ’20s.  She  has  been 
rightly  celebrated  for  her  important  work  in  the 
color  wood-block  print  medium,  and  her  prints 
were  exhibited  widely  both  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally in  her  lifetime. 

The  Provincetown,  or  white-line  print,  was  both 
a blessing  and  a curse  for  Lazzell.  Graphics  or 
prints  in  general  were  considered  by  some  as  a sec- 
ondary art  form  and  in  turn  some  may  have  viewed 
her  as  a less  than  serious  artist  and  a craftsman.  In 
addition  the  lengthy  process  of  cutting  blocks  and 
painting  in  each  segment,  slowly  building  up  the 
colors,  was  extremely  time-consuming.  In  the  ’30s 
Lazzell  worked  on  105  color  wood-block  prints  for 
the  Works  Project  Administration/Federal  Art  Pro- 
ject and  did  not  have  as  much  time  for  many  paint- 
ings.1 On  the  other  hand,  the  inherent  qualities  of 
the  wood-block  print  allowed  Lazzell  to  simplify 
her  subject  matter,  to  work  with  flat  planes,  hard- 
edge  geometry,  and  color  relationships  starting 
in  1916.  These  aspects  helped  Lazzell’s  work  look 
surprisingly  modern  and  fresh  in  the  teens.  Lazzell 
was  an  advanced  colorist  and  not  a novice  to 
Cubism  when  she  began  studying  with  several 
prominent  Cubists  in  Paris  in  1 923.  She  was  adept 
at  many  mediums  and  painted  constantly  through- 
out her  50-year  career.  She  considered  herself  first 
and  foremost  a painter,  and  it  was  through  her 
paintings  that  her  major  artistic  breakthroughs 
occurred.  When  viewing  the  body  of  the  artist’s 
work  it  is  clear  that  she  consistently  worked  out 
new  ideas  and  took  her  work  in  new  and  interest- 
ing directions  with  oil  on  canvas  first. 

Lazzell’s  choice  to  spend  summers  in  Province- 
town,  beginning  in  1 91 5,  was  a vital  development 
in  her  career.  Due  to  the  war,  many  artists  relo- 
cated from  Europe,  including  Marsden  Hartley, 
Charles  Demuth,  and  E.  Ambrose  Webster.  These 
artists  joined  actors,  writers,  and  other  progressive 
individuals  in  this  active  and  exciting  art  com- 
munity. Lazzell  became  friends  with  other  artists 
as  well,  including  Oliver  Chaffee,  Agnes  Weinrich, 
Karl  Knaths,  and  Marguerite  and  William  Zorach. 
Many  ofthe  finest  modern  artists  of  the  time  made 
Provincetown  their  summer  home,  and  aesthetic 
ideas  and  philosophies  were  exchanged  with  each 
informal  meeting  or  exhibition.  By  August  of  1916 
a headline  in  the  Boston  Globe  pronounced 
Provincetown  the  largest  art  colony  in  the  world.11 

The  white-line  method  for  creating  a color 


woodcut  was  developed  by 
B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt  and  the 
Provincetown  Printers  in 
1915.'''  The  method  revolu- 
tionized wood-block  printing 
by  eliminating  the  tedious 
process  of  cutting  multiple 
blocks,  one  for  each  color. 

The  complete  design  is  cut  in 
one  block;  thus,  the  artist  can 
see  the  entire  composition 
as  it  is  being  cut.  Lazzell 
embraced  the  method  as  an 
extension  of  her  painting 
practice  and  each  informed 
the  other.  Her  paintings  of 
this  time  became  more  sim- 
plified in  form  and  therefore 
more  modern  in  appearance. 

Her  white-line  prints  benefit- 
ed from  her  distinctive  color 
palette  developed  in  the 
paintings.  Early  examples  of 
Lazzell’s  floral  still-life  woodcuts  have  looping 
curves  and  simple  forms,  as  she  eliminated  the 
details.  The  high-key  color  curves  and  swirling 
compositions  show  a strong  Fauvist  influence.  Fau- 
vism  and  Paul  Cezanne  heavily  influenced  Lazzell’s 
work  ofthe  teens.  In  an  untitled  painting,  circa 
1917,  Lazzell  paints  a view  of  houses  and  flowers 
(possibly  Hollyhock  Lane).  The  painting’s  entire 
surface  is  composed  of  small  dots  and  dashes  of 
brightly  pigmented  paint.  The  short,  staccato 
brushstrokes  seem  to  owe  much  to  Cezanne  but 
also  to  Fauve  artists  Maurice  de  Vlaminck  and 
Emile  Othon  Friesz.  Friesz  taught  at  the  Academie 
Moderne  in  1913  when  Lazzell  attended  classes 
with  Charles  Guerin  and  G.  David  Rosen  there. 
This  painting  has  several  ofthe  hallmarks  Lazzell 
employed  such  as  her  distinctive  color,  the  deep 
red,  bright  blue,  pink,  and  purple  she  would  use  for 
most  of  her  career.  The  use  of  heavy  outlines 
around  the  foliage  emulates  the  white  line  ofthe 
color  woodcuts  she  was  then  mastering  and  also 
emphasizes  and  flattens  the  bold  shapes  of  the 
composition.  By  the  end  ofthe  decade  the  soft 
curved  lines  in  her  compositions  became  increas- 
ingly angular.  Her  handling  of  the  undulating 
curves  ofthe  dunes  and  tree  foliage  became  more 
severe  and  the  compositions  began  to  have  more 
unmodulated  passages  of  color  reading  as  flat 
planes.  This  more  Cubist  approach  signals  the  new 
direction  for  Lazzell’s  work,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1923,  she,  determined  to  investigate  these  ideas  at 
their  source,  traveled  to  Paris  to  study  with  the 
Cubist  artists  Andre  Lhote,  Ferdinand  Leger,  and 
Albert  Gleizes.  The  studies  with  these  artists  had  a 
huge  impact  on  her  work.  At  the  time,  Gleizes’ 
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theories  on  Cubist  composition  were  in  the  funda- 
mental stage  of  development,  and  Lazzell  was  able 
to  learn  the  principles  without  falling  too  far  under 
his  influence. IV  Lazzell  returned  to  Provincetown  in 
1 925  to  continue  a series  of  nonobjective  paintings 
and  prints  based  on  Gleizes’  synthetic  Cubist 
theories.  The  graphite  studies  and  paintings  Lazzell 
brought  back  from  Europe  were  clearly  derivative 
of  the  Europeans.  However,  back  in  her  own  studio 
the  compositions  became  more  personalized,  and 
Lazzell  moved  away  from  the  rigid  compositional 
guidelines  set  by  Gleizes  in  his  teaching.  In  Painting 
VI  (1925)  Lazzell  has  reduced  the  forms  in  the 
composition  into  a series  of  overlapping  planes 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  surface  and  two-dimen- 
sional depth,  not  illusionist  perspective.  The  color 
combinations  and  movement  are  the  predomi- 
nate forces  working  in  the  composition. v These 
paintings  were  becoming  distinctly  her  own. 

Yet  Lazzell  was  still  concerned  that  the  work  was 
“too  coldly  mathematical”  and  she  strove  to  get 
“more  feeling  into  them.”vl  Lazzell  employed  the 
still  life  as  other  Modernists  did,  to  work  through 
ideas  about  color  and  shape  organization  on  the 
picture  plane.  In  1927,  as  she  continued  her  series 
of  nonobjective  works,  she  also  painted  more 
representational  still  lifes.  The  sequential  paintings 
from  the  late  ’20s  slowly  begin  to  merge  her  two 
very  different  styles.  In  a painting  created  early  in 
the  series,  the  image  is  clearly  a modern  represen- 
tational still  life  in  the  foreground  with  stylized 
abstracted  geometric  shapes  in  the  background. 
In  Still  Life  (1927)  a painted  batik  cloth  in  the  back- 
ground serves  as  a device  to  break  up  the  space, 
but  in  the  floral  still  life  in  the  foreground  the  artist 
has  stylized  the  poppies  in  the  vase  and  to  the  left 
is  an  object  that  has  been  abstracted  to  the  point 
of  making  it  unrecognizable.  In  a letter  to  her  sister 
written  about  this  time,  Lazzell  states,  “When  we 


moderns  paint  a realistic  object  we  get  beneath  the 
surface  and  give  you  the  very  spiritual  substance  of 
it.”VM  In  an  untitled  still  life  (1929),  the  picture 
plane  is  broken  up  into  a series  of  rectangular  bars. 
The  foreground  consists  of  a vase  of  flowers  on 
a square  white  plate  with  a single  orange.  Once 
again  the  artist  has  removed  the  details  of  the 
individual  flowers,  and  in  the  spatially  shallow 
background  created  a Cubist  abstraction  of  the 
image  in  the  foreground,  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
shadow  or  abstracted  reflection. 

The  shift  and  ultimate  leap  Lazzell  makes  to  her 
breakthrough  work  happens  with  three  of  her  most 
compelling  paintings.  The  painting  Shell  (1930) 
from  this  group  is  pivotal  in  Lazzell’s  career.  Here 
she  successfully  integrates  the  Cubist  composition 
with  the  still  life  by  applying  the  Cubist  composi- 
tional principles  of  movement,  rhythm,  and  asym- 
metrical space  with  a more  personal  statement 
using  flowers  from  her  garden  and  a shell  collected 
locally.  In  this  painting,  Lazzell  uses  her  interest  in 
formal,  mathematically  established  proportions  to 
create  a carefully  controlled  composition.  She  has 
broken  the  still-life  objects  and  their  surroundings 
down  into  complex  shapes  and  planes  that  reveal 
her  mastery  of  color  and  spatial  relationships.  The 
representational  images  become  two-dimensional 
and  hover  on  the  edge  of  pure  abstraction.  Lazzell 
has  competently  broken  free  of  the  shadow  of 
European  Modernism.  The  artist  would  use  the 
principle  of  this  successful  painting  to  create  some 
of  her  most  important  paintings  and  her  strongest 
white-line  prints. 

As  Lazzell  reached  her  stride  as  a painter  in 
the  1930s  this  country’s  economic  hardships 
required  her  to  seek  employment  with  the 
WPA/FAP.  She  spent  much  of  her  time  creating 
work  for  the  federal  project.  In  a letter  to  the  , 
artist  Grace  Martin  Taylor,  she  complained  of 
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the  amount  of  artistic 
energy  that  she  was 
putting  into  those 
works.  “I  did  some 
prints  and  paintings  for 
the  WPA  but  nothing, 

I mean  not  much 
painting  outside  WPA 
work.”vm  In  the  late 
’30s,  Lazzell  began 
attending  classes  and 
critiques  with  German- 
born  Modernist  Hans 
Hofmann. IX  No  doubt 
Hofmann,  two  years 
younger  than  Lazzell, 
felt  an  artistic  connec- 
tion with  her.  Both 
artists’  work  was 
strongly  informed  by 
Cubism  and  Fauvism. 

Lazzell  soon  became 
friends  with  Hofmann 
and  socialized  with  him 
and  his  wife,  Miz.  She 
would  later  attend 
many  of  his  exhibitions 
in  New  York,  visit  him  in 
his  studio,  and  have  dinner  with  the  Hofmann’s  at 
his  studio/apartment  on  8th  Street.  Always  eager 
to  pursue  instruction  from  artists  she  admired, 
Lazzell  participated  in  Hofmann’s  drawing  classes 
in  the  summers  of  1937  and  1938  and  attended 
his  New  York  school  in  the  spring  of  1938.  Her 
involvement  with  Hofmann  and  the  principles  of 
composition  he  advocated  helped  prove  to  Lazzell 
that  her  career  in  abstraction  was  in  fact  valid.  In 
1 939  l azzell  resigned  from  the  WPA,  possibly  due 
to  the  encouragement  and  the  energy  being  gener- 
ated by  Hofmann  and  his  young  students.  She 
could  now  dedicate  her  energies  to  creating  more 
challenging  work  on  her  own  terms. 

Some  of  Lazzell’s  strongest  abstractions  date 
from  the  mid-’40s  to  early  ’50s  when  she  was 
reaching  what  many  consider  old  age.  Through- 
out Lazzell’s  career,  she  was  always  searching  for 
new  ways  and  ideas  to  incorporate  into  her  artis- 
tic vision.  In  the  end,  it  was  that  vision  along  with 
her  training  that  made  her  a significant  American 
artist.  Two  months  before  her  death,  at  77  years 
of  age,  Lazzell  expressed  her  singular  aesthetic  in 
a letter  to  the  artist  Ferol  Sibley  Warthen  about  a 
walk  she  took  on  the  Provincetown  wharf:  “Day 
before  yesterday,  I was  downtown  and  the  water 
was  a heavenly  blue,  deep  blue  and  a perfect  sky. 

I was  tempted  to  walk  out  on  the  town  wharf. 
Finally  out  I went— all  alone.  The  old  part  is  still 
there  and  used  for  traffic  as  usual.  So  I kept  trot- 
ting along  until  I came  to  the  end.  The  new  works 
against  the  deep  blue  water  was  heavenly.  Some 
of  the  large  iron  beams,  not  yet  in  place,  were 
vermillion  and  the  dark  tarred  piles— I cannot 
describe  the  intense  beauty  of  it  all.  It  was  after 
four  o’clock.  And  I all  alone,  could  enter  the  feel- 
ing of  it  all.  Once  in  awhile  a workman  or  man 
walked  along  without  seeming  touched  by  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  I am  so  glad  I had  that  walk 
and  all  alone,  and  no  one  to  break  the  spell. ”XI 


ROBERT  BRIDGES  is  curator  of  the  West  Virginia 
University  Art  Collection,  which  houses  more  than  2,500 
works.  Along  with  Kristina  Olson  and  Janet  Snyder,  he  is 
the  editor  of  Blanche  Lazzell:  The  Life  and  Work  of 
an  American  Modernist,  published  last  year  by  West 
Virginia  University  Press.  Bridges  early  research  on 
Lazzell  was  partly  funded  by  a grant  from  the  West 
Virginia  Humanities  Council. 

i On  her  work  with  the  WPA/FAP  see  Marlene  Park,  “The  Fed- 
eral Art  Projects,  1 934-1939,”  Blanche  Lazzell:  The  Life  and  Work 
of  an  American  Modernist,  eds.  Robert  Bridges,  Kristina  Olson, 
Janet  Snyder  (Morgantown,  West  Virginia:  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Press,  2004),  229-250. 

ii  Sunday  Globe  Magazine  Section,  Boston,  August  27,  1916, 
article  courtesy  of  Stephen  Borkowski. 

Hi  For  complete  information  on  the  white-line  print  see  Janet 
Altic  Flint,  Provincetown  Printers:  A Woodcut  Tradition,  exhibition 
catalogue  (Washington,  D.C  : National  Museum  of  American 
Art,  1983)  and  David  Acton,  “The  Provincetown  Print,” 
Blanche  Lazzell:  The  Life  and  Work  of  an  American  Modernist, 
see  above.  169-205. 

iv  See  Peter  Brooke,  “Studying  with  Albert  Gleizes  in  1924," 
Blanche  Lazzell:  The  Life  and  Work  of  an  American  Modernist, 
see  above,  207-227. 

v Ross  Moffett,  in  his  publication  Art  in  Narrow  Streets,  The  First 
Thirty-three  Years  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  1914-1947 
(Provincetown,  MA:  Cape  Cod  Pilgrim  Memorial  Association, 
1989),  51.  Singles  out  Lazzell  for  showing  nonobjective  paint- 
ings in  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  annual  members  exhi- 
bition of  1927  ( Painting  VIII  and  Painting  IX).  However,  the 
nonobjective  Painting  VI,  1 925,  was  included  in  the  prior  year’s 
exhibition.  Lazzell  and  her  modern  artist  companions  battled 
the  conservative  representational  artists  over  aesthetic  issues. 
In  1927  the  Association  split  the  exhibition  creating  the  first 
modern  exhibition.  Painting  VI  may  have  been  a touchstone 
work  that  led  to  this  rift. 

vi  Boston  Sunday  Post,  July  7,  1929. 

vii  Blanche  Lazzell,  Provincetown,  MA,  to  Bessie  Ridgway,  Mor- 
gantown, WV,  April  1927,  autographed  signed  letter,  Lazzell 
papers,  Archives  of  American  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

viii  Blanche  Lazzell,  Provincetown,  MA,  to  Grace  Martin  Frame, 
Charleston,  WV,  July  1,  1 937,  ALS,  courtesy  of  Lucie  Mellert. 

ix  For  more  on  Lazzell  and  Hofmann  see  Blanche  Lazzell:  The 
Hofmann  Drawings,  Robert  Bridges  and  Kristina  Olson,  Mor- 
gantown, WV,  West  Virginia  University;  2004. 

x Blanche  Lazzell,  St.  Augustine,  FL,  to  Grace  Martin  Frame, 
Charleston,  WV,  December  20,  1943,  ALS,  courtesy  of  Lucie 
Mellert. 

xi  Blanche  Lazzell,  Provincetown,  MA,  to  Ferol  Sibley  Warthen, 
Washington,  DC,  March  30,  1956,  ALS.  I am  indebted  to  Ms. 
Sibyl  Warthen  Smith  for  generously  sharing  this  letter  with  me. 
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the  New  York  School 
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A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  PETER  CAMPION 


here’s  a story  that  the  painter 
Milton  Resnick  told  about  himself, 
a story  that  gets  to  the  heart  of  what 
it  meant  for  him  to  be  an  artist. 
It  was  1 946.  Resnick  was  living  in  his 
studio  at  47  East  8th  Street.  He  found  himself 
working  on  a single  canvas  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
and  he  found  his  sanity  slowly  fraying.  He  chat- 
tered to  himself.  The  bums  steered  clear  of  him  in 
the  park.  Since  his  payments  from  the  G.  I.  Bill 
depended  on  his  being  in  school,  he  registered  for 
Hans  Hoffmann’s  classes,  but  rarely  attended. 
The  older  painter  had  his  studio  right  across  the 
street,  though,  and  one  morning  he  bought 
Resnick  a coffee  and  gently  told  him  to  take  bet- 
ter care  of  himself.  But  Resnick  kept  on  working. 
Then,  as  he  was  slashing  away  at  the  painting 
one  afternoon,  it  fell  on  him.  This  was  no  mere 
pratfall:  some  of  Resnick’s  canvases  weighed  over 
400  pounds.  He  began  screaming  and  he  kicked 
the  painting  into  a corner  of  the  studio.  But  soon 
he  couldn’t  stop  laughing.  It  was  a breakthrough. 

He  would  come  to  describe  the  lesson  of  that 
moment  decades  later,  in  reference  to  his  Elephant 
series  from  the  late  ’70s  and  early  ’80s:  “The  pic- 
ture has  to  become  stronger  than  you  are.  When 
the  picture  is  the  elephant  or  the  wind  and  you 
are  the  straw,  then  you  know  how  to  paint.” 

This  kind  of  insight  makes  Oat  of  the  Picture: 
Milton  Resnick  and  the  New  York  School  more  than  sim- 
ply worth  looking  at.  We  have  so  much  literature 
these  days  about  “the  creative  process.”  But  this 
collection  brings  the  reader  closer  than  ever  to  the 
stages  of  pain  and  exhilaration  that  form  that  pro- 
cess. For  one  thing,  the  book  carries  us  right  into 
the  staging  ground  for  Resnick’s  development,  the 
downtown  art  scene  at  mid-century.  The  book’s 
editor,  Geoffrey  Dorfman  (himself  an  excellent 
painter  and  teacher)  supplements  the  interviews 
with  the  text  of  four  seminars  given  at  the  Studio 
School,  and  with  a memoir  by  Resnick’s  wife,  the 
painter  Pat  Passlof.  He  also  includes  transcripts  of 
two  heated  panel  talks  from  the  ’60s.  (A  typical 
excerpt?  Resnick  to  an  audience  member:  “Fuck 
you,  too,  you  rotten  egg!”)  He  even  provides  a 
map  of  the  Lower  East  Side  in  1950,  showing 
which  buildings  were  occupied  by  which  painters. 
Most  of  all,  the  pages  bristle  with  Resnick’s  speedy 
and  jagged  intelligence.  As  he  himself  proclaims  in 


one  of  the  interviews,  “I  love  talk.  The  world  is  too 
large  without  talk.”  Despite  the  moments  of  blar- 
ney or  self-importance  or  kvetching,  you  get  the 
feeling  that  he  employed  talk  with  the  same  smash 
and  spontaneity  that  he  employed  his  brushes. 
Opening  the  covers  of  Out  of  the  Picture , you  almost 
expect  a runnel  of  oil  paint  to  dribble  out. 

Like  nearly  all  of  his  generation  of  abstract 
painters,  the  generation  that  made  America  the 
center  of  world  art,  Resnick  was  an  immigrant. 
Ukranian  Jews,  his  family  left  their  home  outside 
Odessa  in  1923  to  come  to  Brooklyn,  by  way  of 
Cuba.  Resnick  was  six.  His  parents  changed  his 
name  from  Rachmiel  to  Milton,  a change  that  did 
not  thrill  him  at  the  time. 

Maybe  all  artists  must  create  themselves,  but 
for  someone  like  Resnick  much  more  was  at  stake. 
Becoming  a painter  was  not  the  making  of  a social 
identity,  but  of  a life  itself,  a purchase  in  the  world. 
When  Resnick  decided  to  study  fine  arts,  and  his 
father  kicked  him  out  ofthe  house,  he  got  his  meals 
by  scrounging  for  leftovers  at  a local  cafeteria.  He 
made  his  meager  living  by  running  the  elevator  at 
the  American  Artists  School  on  1 4th  Street,  where 
he  also  took  classes.  “When  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
came  to  visit,”  he  recalled,  “who  was  there  to  show 
her  that  there  was  somebody  working?  Me.” 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  snagged  a 
gig  in  the  later  ’30s  when  the  WPA’s  Federal  Arts 
Project  employed  him  to  paint  murals.  But  when 
the  project  was  canceled,  the  government  sold  the 
paintings  to  plumbers  to  use  as  pipe  insulation. 
And  Resnick  was  sent  to  fight.  He  landed  in  France 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Normandy  invasion.  His 
company  worked  their  way  into  Germany  doing 
reconnaissance  and  mine  extraction.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  began  in  earnest  his 
more  and  more  audacious  forays  into  abstraction. 

A mature  style  didn’t  take  shape  for  the  painter 
overnight.  His  work  from  the  late  forties  often  feels 
imitative.  When  de  Kooning  and  Resnick  had 
adjoining  studios  the  running  joke  was  that  de 
Kooning  would  sneeze  and  then  a few  seconds 
later  he’d  hear  Resnick  sneeze.  That’s  not  entirely 
fair.  Both  men  were  working  through  the  influ- 
ences of  Picasso  and  Arshile  Gorky,  the  Armenian 
genius  whose  every  comment  they  dwelt  upon  as 
a Delphian  pronouncement.  Then  came  Life’s 
famous  Pollock  spread  and  all  the  attendant  noto- 
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Out  of  the  Picture: 


Milton  Resnick 

and  the  New  York  School 


& edited  by 
Dorfman 


riety.  Resnick  was  pushed  to  the  side.  Pollock’s 
great  champion  Clement  Greenberg  recalled  in  a 
late  interview  that  “the  painters  in  downtown  New 
York  in  the  fifties  used  to  say  Pollock  was  a freak 
painter,  not  a real  painter,  not  like  de  Kooning  and 
not  like  Kline  and  not  like  Milton  Resnick.” The  dis- 
paragement in  that  remark  comes  across  pretty 
clearly;  and  as  Greenberg  and  the  taste  he  arbi- 
trated gained  force,  painters  like  Resnick  became 
“the  freaks.”  It’s  a shame.  From  the  ’60s  all  the  way 
up  to  his  suicide  in  March  of  2003,  while  Pop  and 
Conceptual  artists  ruled  the  roost  in  New  York, 
Resnick  was  making  first-rate  pictures. 

At  least  in  Out  of  the  Picture  Resnick’s  loss 
becomes  the  reader’s  gain:  in  these  interviews  and 
seminars  he  speaks  directly  from  the  actual 
struggle  of  a painter  in  his  studio,  far  from  the 
world  of  blockbuster  auctions  and  retrospectives. 
He  comes  across  as  an  anomalous  thinker:  a 
mystical  pragmatist.  That  oddly  blended 
approach  makes  him  well-suited  to  convey  what 
goes  on  during  the  act  of  making  art,  that 
moment  when  craft  and  mystery  collude.  His 
speech  itself  is  both  forcefully  straightforward 
and  beguiling:  despite  its  articulate  confidence,  it 
has  the  feeling  of  an  immigrant’s  homemade 
American  English.  You  get  the  sense  that,  moving 
from  one  sentence  to  another,  he’s  leaping  huge 
chasms.  You  might  not  follow  any  given  jump 
his  mind  takes,  but  the  incredible  forward 
propulsion  of  his  speech  holds  you  just  the  same. 

So  much  of  what  he  says  has  to  do,  in  fact, 
with  the  need  for  the  artist  to  engage  and  sustain 
feelings.  In  the  first  of  his  talks  at  the  Studio 
School  he  tells  the  students,  “Be  naked  in  some 


If  the  place  that  you  touch  gives  under 
your  brush  and  removes  itself  from  the 
surface,  that  "giving  way”  becomes 
a very  important  experience.  It’s  also  a trap.  That  room  can  be 
your  trap.  Because  it’s  not  room.  It  is  not  space.  It  is  just  some- 
thing to  relieve  you  of  confrontation.  It  relieves  you  of  the 
feeling  that  you  are  up  against  something  that  you  can  do 
nothing  about.  It  relieves  you  of  that.  . . . You  immediately 
become  very  adept.  But  if  at  the  same  time  as  this  "giving  way,  ” 
your  fall  is  arrested,  you  become  aware  that  this  is  no  longer 
something  that  is  happening  to  the  canvas  but  is  happening  to 
you.  You  must  retain  this  feeling  that  you  now  have. 

That’s  superb  advice,  and  not  only  because 
Resnick  explains  in  detail  what  might  otherwise 
sound  misty  or  melodramatic.  Such  engagement 
with  the  act  of  painting  itself,  such  commitment 
to  grounding  aesthetic  decisions  in  the  very  body 
of  the  artist,  opens  a path  to  originality. 

Resnick’s  own  mature  style  offers  an  excellent 
example.  There’s  nothing  quite  like  these  paintings. 
His  work  from  the  ’60s  has  been  labeled  “Impres- 
sionist.” Certainly  a canvas  like  Botany  from  1960 
calls  to  mind  the  oceanside  paintings  of  Monet 
and  Prendergast.  It  not  only  displays  their  palette, 
it  also  has  their  all-over  feel.  The  surface  brims  with 
the  sense  of  a light  so  strong  that  it  almost,  but 
never  quite,  splinters  that  surface  to  bits.  Then  in 
the  mid-’70s  Resnick  moved  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  line.  The  paintings  became  sheer 
totalities:  huge  sheets  of  stippled  color.  More  Ele- 
phant from  1978,  for  instance,  might  seem  to  be 
after  an  “all  at  once”  effect.  But  it  also  changes 
when  you  look  at  it  from  different  angles.  It’s  built 
up,  gray,  elephant-hide-like  surface  shifts  and 
realigns.  Its  tones  tremble.  Looking  at  the  painting 
you  begin  to  realize  that  all  the  labor  that  went  into 
it  was  not  merely  in  the  service  of  an  effect:  that 


way.  . . . You  can  spend  a day 
or  two  fasting.  Wear  terrible 
clothes  and  see  how  it  feels.” 
He  explains  that  he  himself 
would  feel  naked  when  he 
floated  in  the  waves  off  the 
beach  in  East  Hampton.  But 
upon  standing  up  to  walk  back 
to  the  beach  “very  quickly  you 
began  to  be  applying  armor. 
You  become  very  conscious 
that  without  this  armor  you 
cannot  get  to  shore  again.  You 
must  put  it  on.  It  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  life.”  Resnick 
believed  that  shedding  this 
defense  was  the  only  way  to 
create  true  art.  He  wasn’t  talk- 
ing about  self-empowerment, 
in  the  manner  of  pop  psychol- 
ogy: his  “nakedness”  entailed 
the  discovery  not  of  personality 
but  of  a deeper,  stranger  core  of 
individual  feelings. 

He  explained  to  the  students 
that  they  must  maintain  a con- 
nection with  this  core,  and  he 
emphasized  that  by  relying  on 
technical  facility  alone  they 
could  defeat  themselves: 
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labor  resides  in  the  layering  of  the  pigment. 

To  my  eye,  such  a painting  provides  the  trans- 
port that  those  of  a more  famous,  self-proclaimed 
mystic  like  Barnett  Newman  rarely  do.  With  New- 
man you  get  mysticism  as  a grand  act.  With 
Resnick  you  get  the  real  experience,  without  the 
showmanship.  Whatever  removal  they  affect, 
whatever  meditative  space  they  carry  you  into, 
these  works  remain  engaged  with  the  textures  of 
the  paint,  with  the  feeling  of  those  rippled  swaths 
of  colors  themselves.  Resnick  was  worried  that  to 
make  self-consciously  sublime  art  involved  “skip- 
ping a step.”  He  would  have  shared  John  Ruskin’s 
belief  that  “Whatever  the  material  you  choose  to 
work  with,  your  art  is  base  if  it  does  not  bring  out 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  that  material.” 

With  Geoffrey  Dorfman’s  excellent  book,  and 
with  the  discerning  representation  of  the  Robert 
Miller  Gallery,  Resnick’s  distinctive  qualities  seem 
far  from  forgotten.  But  there’s  a kind  of  eminence 
that  acts  as  a shroud.  It  would  be  a shame 
to  see  Resnick  simply  as  “one  of  those  guys 
who  hung  out  with  Pollock  and  de  Kooning,”  a 
distinguished  painter  of  “historical”  interest.  His 
interviews  and  talks  reveal  a mind  so  much  more 
alert  than  that.  His  best  paintings  eclipse  so  much 
that  has  come  before  and  after. 

PETER  CAMPION  is  Jones  Lecturer  at  Stanford.  His 
monograph  on  the  painter  Mitchell  Johnson  has  been 
published  by  Terrence  Rogers  Fine  Art.  His  first  book,  of 
poems  is  forthcoming  in  September  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 
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The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Announces  its  ongoing  Grant  Program,  which  provides  financial 
assistance  to  individual,  professional  visual  artists.  The  Foundation 
welcomes,  throughout  the  year,  applications  from  painters,  sculptors  and 
artists  who  work  on  paper,  including  printmakers.  There  are  no  deadlines. 

The  Foundation  will  not  accept  applications  from  commercial  artists, 
photographers,  video  artists,  performance  artists,  filmmakers,  crafts- 
makers  or  any  artist  whose  work  primarily  falls  into  these  categories. 
The  Foundation  does  not  make  grants  to  students  or  fund  academic  study. 

Artists  interested  in  obtaining  forms  and  information  may  download 
the  application  from  our  web  site  at  www.pkf.org  or  may  write, 
fax  or  e-mail  their  complete  mailing  address  to: 

The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

863  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10021 

Fax:  (212)  288-2836 
E-mail:  grants@pkf.org 
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De  Kooning: 

An  American  Master 


BY  MARK  STEVENS  AND  ANNALYN  SWAN 
KNOPF 


A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  PETER  CAMPION 


ow  would  you  describe  de 
Kooning’s  line?”  Ever  since 
the  show  at  the  Gagosian 
Gallery  in  Chelsea  last  year, 
that  question  has  echoed 
inside  my  head.  I’ve  asked  it  of  several  artist  and 
writer  friends,  and  have  gotten  some  strong 
responses.  A poet  and  art  writer  cornered  at  a 
party  responded  point-blank:  “He  had  the  most 
dashing,  lyrical  line  of  any  of  those  other  people.” 
A Boston  composer  gave  a particularly  astute 
description,  and  then  reminisced  about  serving 
the  painter  drinks  at  Martells  in  Amagansett  when 
she  was  a teenaged  waitress:  “De  Kooning  was  a 
lot  of  fun  and  a flirt.  He  asked  me  to  appear  in  a 
film  in  a see-through  blouse.  Didn’t  go  over  big 
with  my  father.  Why  did  I even  ask  him?”  A 
painter,  targeted  bye-mail,  zapped  right  back  with 
a remarkable  exactitude:  “The  work  that  gets  to 
me,  like  Excavation  and  the  black-and-white  paint- 
ings, all  have  a searching  yet  confident  and  excited 
line.  There’s  a similar  thing  in  parts  of  Diebenkorn. 
Both  build  a patina  and  history  through  continu- 
al correcting  and  adjustment.  It’s  hard  to  get  vari- 
ety in  your  mark-making  while  all  the  while  not 
being  too  conscious  of  variety’s  importance.” 
There  were  other  responses,  too.  One  from  an  art 


historian  who  specializes  in  the  17th- 
century.  One  from  a short  story  writer. 

Despite  the  various  backgrounds  these 
people  brought  to  the  paintings,  their 
observations  had  this  in  common:  they  all 
emphasized  de  Kooning’s  continually  alert 
engagement  with  his  medium.  That’s  the 
lucent  quality  about  this  painter,  that  tal- 
ent for  taking  the  viewer  on  a trip  through 
the  painting.  It  shows  in  his  willingness  to  " . 
make  a U-turn  in  the  middle  of  a brush-  ' 
stroke,  in  those  jagged  slices  and  swoops. 

It  sometimes  feels  as  if  he  weren’t  painting 
the  canvas  so  much  as  carving  it. 

The  feeling  ofjourneying  suggests  a strong  con- 
nection between  the  art  and  the  life:  the  blend  of 
indecision  and  confidence  in  de  Kooning’s  line  has 
so  much  in  common  with  what  consciousness 
itself  feels  like,  with  what  it  means  to  be  an  individ- 
ual cutting  a path  through  experience.  And  yet  up 
until  now  (and  perhaps  for  the  best)  we’ve  never 
had  some  handy,  household  sense  of  “Willem  de 
Kooning.”  We  all  know  the  story  of  Pollock:  that 
self-annihilating  comet  flash  across  the  middle  of 
the  20th  century.  His  life  has  become  not  only  a 
myth,  but  a strangely  didactic  one,  an  educational 
tale  about  the  need  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  convention  with 
as  much  speed  and 
ferocity  as  possible. 
Even  Rothko,  by  dint  of 
his  ascent  to  the  mysti- 
cal heights  of  his 
mature  style,  has  been 
made  to  fit  this  pattern. 

But  no  amount  of 
squinting  can  blur  de 
Kooning  into  such  a 
figure.  When  he  taught 
at  Black  Mountain,  the 
experimental  college  in 
North  Carolina,  he 
shocked  his  students 
by  having  them  work 
on  traditional  still-life 
exercises.  He  himself 
was  an  unabashed  stu- 
dent of  the  great  art  of 
the  past,  a student 
who  had  no  qualms 
about  conducting  his 
education  in  public. 


DE  KOONING'S  FOURTH  AVE  STUDIO  photo  harry  bowden 
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When  the  critics  were  saying  that  the  figure  was 
history,  de  Kooning  decided  to  paint  the  figure. 
De  Kooning  labored  constantly  in  the  service  of 
his  own  vision,  much  like  Rubens,  whom  he 
admired  for  his  “complete  conviction  and  restless 
abandon.”  If  there’s  unevenness  in  his  output,  it’s 
part  and  parcel  of  his  urge  to  give  himself  over  to 
change  in  work.  And  there  were  many  such 
changes:  unlike  most  of  his  peers,  he  lived  an 
unfashionably  long  life. 

De  Kooning:  An  American  Master  by  Mark  Stevens 
and  Annalyn  Swan  finally  gives  that  life  the  treat- 
ment it  deserves.  I should  say  it  up  front:  this  is  the 
best  biography  ever  of  an  American  artist.  It  offers 
the  feeling  of  a literal  “volume”:  a three-dimen- 
sional space  that  the  reader  can  move  inside.  You 
follow  de  Kooning  from  his  miserable  childhood 
in  North  Rotterdam  to  his  arrival  in  New  York  as  a 
stowaway  on  the  SS  Shelley,  to  the  downtown  art 
world  of  the  early  ’30s  and  ’40s.  where  he  met 
painters  like  John  Graham,  Arshile  Gorky,  and 
Franz  Kline;  to  his  first  public  success  in  the  ’50s; 
to  his  last  quarter  century  at  the  Springs  in  the 
Hamptons.  Stevens  and  Swan  carry  the  reader 
along  through  this  panorama  with  their  elegant 
but  unpretentious  prose  style.  Although  the  infor- 
mation they  provide  may  be  exhaustive,  you  never 
feel  exhausted.  And  the  shifts  between  treatments 
of  the  life  and  the  art  are  somehow  staged  without 
any  creaking  machinery. 

The  life  surely  presents  a biographer  with  Grade 
A material,  and  all  the  attendant  risks.  For  one 
thing,  de  Kooning  made  Casanova  look  like  a Cub 
Scout.  One  anecdote  from  the  biography  has  him 
escaping  the  house  where  he  was  living  with  his 
then  lover  and  climbing  through  a window,  into 
the  home  of  a neighboring  young  woman.  He  was 
also  a serious  alcoholic.  There  were  times  in  the 
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’60s  when  ft  ends  would  have  to  scour  New  York, 
and  wou  ' find  him  asleep  on  the  street.  Even  dur- 
e ive  calm  of  the  late  ’70s,  the  septuage- 
•ainter  repeatedly  landed  himself  in 
hampton  Hospital.  Without  scumbling  over 
such  aspects  of  the  life,  Stevens  and  Swan  treat  de 
Kooning  not  as  a monster  or  as  a case  study,  but 
as  a complex  human  being.  We  learn  for  instance 
of  his  connection  with  Lisa  de  Kooning,  his  daugh- 
ter by  his  loverjoan  Ward.  Although  de  Kooning  in 
many  ways  was  hopeless  as  a family  man,  he  nev- 
ertheless had  a beguiling  talent  with  children,  and 
he  cherished  the  deep  connection  to  his  daughter. 

Certainly  the  most  complex  chapter  of  de 
Kooning’s  life  was  his  marriage  to  Elaine  de  Koon- 
ing. The  two  met  in  1938  when  she  was  a young 
painter  named  Elaine  Fried.  They  married  in  Brook- 
lyn in  1943.  That  same  afternoon  they  were  both 
back  to  work.  The  marriage  was  always  on-again, 
off-again.  De  Kooning  knew  of  her  affairs  with  the 
critics  Harold  Rosenberg  and  Thomas  B.  Hess,  and 
she  of  his  endless  parade  of  lovers.  There  were  also 
the  painter’s  moments  of  volcanic  rage.  So  what 
kept  the  two  together  for  so  long,  and  what  kept 
them  so  deeply  connected  even  when  they  were 
living  apart?  Stevens  and  Swan  present  the  union 
not  as  some  sentimental  story  of  true  love  surviving 
adversity.  Nor  do  they  suggest  it  was  a marriage  of 
convenience,  though  Elaine  certainly  enjoyed  the 
social  prestige  she  gained  from  the  marriage,  and 
de  Kooning  found  a level  of  stability  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  enjoyed.  We’re  left  not  so  much 
with  a psychoanalytic  explanation  of  the  marriage, 
but  with  an  understanding  of  two  real  people  who 
simply  needed  each  other.  While  neither  shirking 
their  work  nor  collapsing  into  mere  gossip,  these 
biographers  present  various  perspectives.  It  almost 
seems  as  ifStevens  and  Swan  learned  their  method 
from  de  Kooning’s  work  itself,  from  the  constant 
doubling-back  of  his  line:  that  attempt  to  uncover 
the  full  potential  of  a shape  or  color,  though  rarely 
to  resolve  its  ambiguities. 

Another  of  these  ambiguous  patches  crops  up 
with  de  Kooning’s  controversial  later  period.  Debil- 
itated by  Alzheimer’s,  he  depended  increasingly  on 
his  assistants.  A slot  was  cut  in  the  floor  of  the 
studio  and  an  electric  rig  was  built  for  lowering  or 
raising  the  canvas.  The  paints  were  always  mixed 
and  laid  out  on  a table  before  de  Kooning  arrived 
in  the  studio.  The  system  worked.  While  so  much 
of  the  painter’s  normal  functions  deteriorated, 
these  late  paintings  kept  coming.  Their  swiveling 
ribbon-forms,  leaving  plenty  of  white  space  in  the 
composition,  give  off  a feeling  of  calm.  The  work 
has  always  been  controversial.  Critics  have  judged 
it  too  “soft,”  and  have  found  in  that  placidity  the 
sad  evidence  of  a mind  adrift.  There  may  be  some 
truth  to  these  arguments,  but  the  paintings  seem 
to  me  impossible  to  dismiss  categorically.  After  all, 
it  was  a prolific  period  for  de  Kooning,  and  if  some 
of  these  canvases  suffer  from  an  etherized  softness, 
the  best  of  them  have  a neoclassical  poise. 
Perhaps  by  presenting  the  facts  of  the  life  with 
detailed  straightforwardness,  the  biography  will 
allow  viewers  to  come  to  this  uneven  period  with 
greater  trust  and  discernment.  After  all,  that’s  what 
a successful  biography  does:  it  brings  you  back  to 
the  artist’s  work  itself  with  renewed  attentiveness, 


and  with  a greater  understanding  of  the  tangle  of 
emotions  that  the  artist  brought  to  that  work. 

After  reading  De  Kooning:  An  American  Master 
I found  myself  returning  to  reproductions  of 
Excavation,  his  breakthrough  work  from  1 950, 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Art  Institute  in  Chicago. 
Swan  and  Stevens  present  the  painting  as  a kind 
of  paradox:  a fully  realized  masterpiece  that 
embodies  that  state  of  throbbing  unfulfillment 
that  is  desire.  They  explain  how  de  Kooning 
created  such  tension  by  staging  the  painting  as 
a standoff  between  two  opposing  models  of 
modern  art:  the  compositional  rigor  of  Cubism 
and  the  brazen  individualism  of  Surrealist  art. 

They  also  suggest  that  the  work,  and  not  just 
its  title,  was  influenced  by  the  proliferation  of  con- 
struction sites  in  postwar  Manhattan.  I think  that 
suggestion’s  a helpful  one.  Looking  at  Excavation, 
you  feel  as  if  the  painter  has  unearthed  those 
structures  of  feeling  that  lie  beneath  day-to-day 
routines  in  a modern  city.  The  industrial  black- 
and-white  framework  opens  up  into  surprising 
bursts  of  organic  life:  biomorphic  curves  that 
show  de  Kooning’s  debt  to  Gorky,  as  well  as  little 
explosions  of  red,  yellow,  and  lavender.  The 
perspective  shifts  repeatedly,  as  small  vectors  of 
white  and  gray  tunnel  off  from  the  central  rhythm 
of  the  composition,  like  alleyways  leading  off  the 
main  drags.  This  is  what  it  means  to  call  de 
Kooning’s  style  “searching”:  for  all  of  the  feeling 
of  supreme  accomplishment  his  best  paintings 
have,  they  also  contain  a restlessness,  a continual 
opening  outward  to  test  new  possibilities. 

Coming  back  to  the  work  from  the  early  to  mid- 
’60s  with  Stevens  and  Swan  still  fresh  in  memory,  I 
had  a new  sense  of  how  this  formal  volatility 
changed  for  de  Kooning.  The  brushstroke’s  not 
“searching”  in  these  paintings  so  much  as  it’s  dis- 
covering. The  paintings  don’t  feel  as  assiduously 
worked  over.  They  often  seem  to  have  been 
produced  in  one  fell  swoop,  as  the  result  of  one 
reigning  emotion.  By  the  end  of  this  period,  as  in 
The  Visit  from  1 967,  those  feeling  tones  are  chaot- 
ic, and  the  paintings  seem  violent  eruptions  of  the 
unconscious;  de  Kooning  appears  to  be  returning 
to  the  familiar  territory  of  his  Woman  series  from 
the  early  ’50s,  except  with  his  newer,  faster, 
creamier  brushstroke.  But  the  earlier  work  from 
this  period,  while  often  aggressive,  has  luscious- 
ness. De  Kooning  once  said  that  flesh  was  the  rea- 
son that  oil  paint  was  invented.  Looking  at  a 
painting  like  Clamdiggers  from  1963  you  see  what 
he  meant.  With  its  lucent  pastels  oozing  out  freely 
against  the  white  background,  the  painting  enacts 
the  sheer  creaturely  profusion  of  bodies  into  the 
space  around  them,  as  well  as  the  erotic  thrill  of 
bodies  doing  this  together.  De  Kooning  himself 
said  of  the  painting,  “Everything  should  float. 
When  I go  down  to  the  water’s  edge  on  my  daily 
bicycle  ride  I see  the  clamdiggers  bending  over,  up 
to  their  ankles  in  the  surf,  their  shadows  quite 
unreal,  as  if  floating.  This  is  what  gave  me  the 
idea.”  A kind  of  amphibian,  the  painting  seems  to 
be  joyfully  suspended  between  two  worlds,  as  ifde 
Kooning  wanted  to  dwell  in  that  moment  of  inter- 
change between  the  representation  of  the  motif 
and  the  organic  life  of  the  pigment  itself,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  preserve  the  joy  of  the  process  itself. 


There’s  a story  about  Rubens.  In  1603  Duke 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  sent  Rubens,  then 
his  court  painter,  to  deliver  several  of  his  newest 
paintings  to  King  Philip  III  of  Spain.  But  when  the 
artist  arrived  in  Madrid  and  opened  the  wood 
crates,  he  found  several  of  the  canvases  ruined. 
Paint  had  glopped  onto  the  oilcloth  used  as  pack- 
aging, and  whole  areas  of  the  work  were  nothing 
now  but  vague  and  muddied  outlines.  Luckily,  the 
king  and  his  entourage  were  off  rabbit  hunting  in 
the  hills.  Although  court  attendants  advised  him 
to  hire  local  painters  to  help  cover  up  the  disaster,  I 
Rubens  refused.  He  set  up  a makeshift  studio  and 
plunged  into  a whole  new  series  of  paintings. 
When  the  king  returned  the  artist  told  him  the 
truth  and  presented  him  with  this  latest  batch,  j 
wet  paint  and  all.  That  story  could  as  well  have 
been  about  Rubens’s  compatriot  from  300  years 
later.  That  kind  of  delight  in  the  sheer  immersion 
of  working  suffuses  de  Kooning’s  whole  oeuvre. 

There  are  moments  when  such  discipline  and 
labor  give  over  to  something  quite  the  opposite:  a 
kind  of  lyrical  joy.  There’s  a letter  that  the  painter 
wrote  to  his  family  in  Holland  that  hints  at  how 
that  process  works.  The  letter  has  an  air  of 
remorse,  since  the  grown  man  feels  the  need  to 
apologize  to  his  family  for  being  a painter.  It 
forms  a kind  of  poem: 

I can’t  help  it. 

I stayed  in  this  world  of  childish  wonder 
I think  that  a lot  of  creative  people  never  grow  up. 

I am  certain  that  a real  man  wouldn’t  paint  any  pictures! 
Or  wonder  about  the  universe 
Or  believe  in  dreams. 

Or  think  the  trees  sometimes  look  at  him. 

“Or  think  the  trees  sometimes  look  at  him”:  that 
moment  of  animistic  awe,  of  heightened  atten- 
tiveness and  feeling  seems  to  me  what  he  labors 
to  give  to  the  viewer.  For  that  fear  of  not  being  “a 
real  man”  certainly  protests  too  much.  None  of 
his  contemporaries  worked  harder,  none  of  them 
was  as  committed  to  making  effort  palpable  in  a 
picture.  At  times  this  even  involved  confuting  the 
viewer’s  expectations  by  covering  over,  by  blocking 
off,  any  access  to  easy  pictorial  gratification.  And 
yet,  as  Stevens  and  Swan  point  out,  de  Kooning 
always  left  a “door”  in  his  paintings:  he  always 
carved  a space  for  escape  or  entry,  providing  an 
element  of  openness  in  even  the  most  closely  j 
inflected  picture.  In  that  threshold  there’s  a trem- 
bling life  that  cannot  be  sustained  in  most  “real” 
experience.  De  Kooning  worked  to  open  spaces  in 
which  such  moments  can  occur. 

PETER  CAMPION  is  Jones  Lecturer  at  Stanford.  Elis 
monograph  on  the  painter  Mitchell  Johnson  has  been 
published  by  Terrence  Rogers  Fine  Art.  His  frst  book  of 
poems  is  forthcoming  in  September  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press. 
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BY  CHRISTOPHER  BUSA 


Kearney 

form  to  be  alive.” 


he  author  of  The 
Wizard  of  Oz , Frank 
Baum,  recalled  in 
his  autobiography 
that  he  had  recur- 
rent nightmares,  growing  up, 
about  being  chased  by  a scare- 
crow. He  soon  learned,  “Nothing 
unpleasant  continues  forever.” 

Despite  a weak  heart  and  poor 
health,  he  wrote  many  of  our  cul- 
ture’s favorite  fairy  tales.  Like 
Lewis  Carroll,  Baum  had  a com- 
pulsive gift  for  wordplay,  the 
kind  of  jabberwocky  children 
love  for  the  crazy  sense  sheer 
syntax  can  sometimes  make. 

Many  of  Baum’s  settings  are 
outlandish  countries.  These 
places  are  elsewhere  than  where 
we  are.  Like  Oz,  these  countries 
have  two-letter  names,  such  as  lx 
and  Mo.  The  Queen  of  Lx  lives  by 
her  own  rules,  declaring  by  fiat, 

“All  mortals  are  wearisome!”  Five 
characters  in  the  same  story 
might  have  near-identical  names, 
each  differing  only  by  one  of  the 
five  vowels.  His  stories  are  com- 
pelling as  conscious  daydreams,  a drifting  away. 
Baum,  a cigar  smoker,  got  lost  in  the  curls  of  his 
own  smoke,  believing  in  the  productive  value  of 
dreaming  with  eyes  wide  open:  “The  imaginative 
child  will  become  the  imaginative  man  or 
woman  most  apt  to  create,  invent,  and  therefore 
foster  civilization.  Imagination  has  given  us  the 
steam  engine,  the  telephone,  the  talking 
machine,  and  the  automobile,  for  these  things 
had  to  be  dreamed  of  before  they  became  reali- 
ties.” Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Baum  settled  in 
Chicago.  After  he  died,  the  city  dedicated  13  acres 
to  build  a community  park  in  his  honor. 

Oz  Park  is  located  just  two  blocks  from  the 
Contemporary  Art  Workshop,  founded  over  50 
years  ago  by  a group  of  Chicago  artists,  including 
John  Kearney  and  Leon  Golub.  Kearney  has  been 
coming  ' Provincetown  for  as  many  summers, 
living  in  t East  End  with  his  family  and  neigh- 
borhood fru  ds.  He  is  known  for  his  large-scale 
steel  and  bronze  sculptures  that  serve  commem- 
orative functions  or  ceremonial  occasions,  mark- 
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ing  some  shared  event.  Sympathetic  toward 
endangered  species,  Kearney  has  welded  the 
curved  ends  of  chrome  car  bumpers  into  the 
organic  shapes  of  such  beasts  as  the  bison, 
Siberian  tiger,  snowy  egret,  and  white 
rhinoceros.  Detroit  Horsepower,  purchased  by  the 
Big  Four  automakers  for  the  collection  of 
Detroit’s  Children’s  Museum,  is  homage  to  the 
free-running  horse,  rare  in  the  land  of  the  high- 
way. In  Wichita,  the  Chisolm  Trail  is  honored 
with  his  armor-plated  longhorn  cattle.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV  has  a Kearney  deer  nibbling  grass 
on  the  family  estate  in  New  York,  and  Johnny 
Carson,  until  he  died,  had  a Kearney  camel  shin- 
ing in  the  desert  sun  near  his  Palm  Springs  home. 

About  45  years  ago,  an  elderly  woman,  who 
often  passed  by  the  Contemporary  Art  Work- 
shop on  her  way  to  Oz  Park,  saw  Kearney  in  the 
yard  welding  an  800-pound  goat  from  many 
short  segments  of  chrome  bumpers.  She 
approached  and  Kearney  removed  his  welding 
mask.  She  said,  “I  would  like  you  to  do  all  the 


characters  from  that  movie,  the  The  Wizard  of  Oz, 
in  bumpers.  Can  you  give  me  a price?” 

Kearney  gave  her  a price.  To  make  a goat 
weighing  100  pounds,  he  was  obliged  to  begin 
with  half  a ton  of  bumpers.  Removing  the  curved 
ends  with  an  acetylene  torch,  and  setting  aside  the 
machine-straight  sections,  Kearney’s  reduction 
process  requires  increasingly  difficult  salvage  due 
to  the  trend  toward  thinner, 
unusable  steel,  as  well  as  the 
introduction  of  rubber  car 
bumpers. 

The  elderly  lady  went  to 
the  bureaucrats  of  Chicago. 
It  took  years  for  her  bequest 
to  be  approved.  Then  she 
died.  “Down  went  the 
money,”  Kearney  told  me  last 
fill  on  the  WOMR  radio  talk 
program  I host  in  Province- 
town.  He  was  telling  the 
story  in  connection  with  his 
most  recent  project  for  Oz 
Park,  Scarecrow ,”  installed 
this  June.  His  first  commis- 
sion for  the  park  was  Tin 
Man,  in  which  the  vertical 
boxy  shape,  lucky  for 
Kearney,  allowed  him  to  use 
up  some  of  his  inventory 
of  straight  bumpers.  The 
“galvanized  fellow,”  as  Baum 
referred  to  Tin  Man  in  the 
Wizard  of  Oz,  stood  proud; 
Kearney’s  rows  of  rivets 
looked  like  silver  buttons  on 
a white  tuxedo.  His  next 
commission,  Cowardly  Lion, 
was  made  in  deeply  furrowed 
bronze,  tawny-colored  like  a 
lion.  Each  one  of  these 
figures  had  some  personal 
problem:  the  galvanized 

fellow  (that  “clinking,  clank- 
ing collection  of  junk”) 
lacked  a heart,  and  his  jaw 
had  to  be  oiled  before  he  could  speak;  the  king  of 
the  forest,  the  lion,  suffered  from  insomnia,  too 
terrified  of  losing  count  of  jumping  sheep  to  fall 
asleep;  and  the  scarecrow,  though  he  lacked  a 
brain,  did  a lot  of  talking,  as  brainless  people 
often  do.  Kearney  animated  these  abstractions 
with  precise  detail,  giving  Tin  Man  upright  dignity, 
Cowardly  Lion  a furrowed  visage  deeply  shadowed 
with  regret,  and  Scarecrow  a PhD  and  a pair  of 
boots,  the  toes  as  sharp  as  pencils. 

Scarecrow  was  made  in  pieces  last  summer  in 
Kearney’s  foundry  on  Aunt  Sukey  Lane,  off 
Harry  Kemp  Way,  in  an  old,  somewhat  industrial 
part  of  Provincetown  now  being  developed  with 
attractive  homes.  I went  to  watch  the  firing  of 
Scarecrow’s  foot.  Two  and  a half  gallons  of 
molten  bronze  weigh  about  150  pounds,  and 
that  is  about  the  weight  that  two  men,  weanng 
asbestos  suits,  gloves,  and  face  shields,  can  han- 
dle, especially  when  they  use  long  tongs  to  grasp 
the  pale  gold  bubbling  vessel,  tethered  between 
them.  The  mold  for  the  foot  of  the  statue  has 
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POURING  THE  BRONZE  photo  by  kaolin  oavis 


been  placed  in  a circular  sandpit,  and  they  pour 
the  bronze  quickly,  spilling  a small  splash. 

The  moment  was  photographed  here  by 
Kaolin  Davis,  a glassmaker  who  has  also  worked 
with  Kearney.  Her  first  name  was  given  to  her  by 
her  father,  the  ceramist  Al  Davis,  who  knows 
that  kaolin  is  the  only  fine  white  clay  pure 
enough  to  produce  porcelain.  It  is  also  the  clay 
used  to  make  the  crucibles  sufficiently  heat 
resistant  to  withstand  the  blast  of  2,500  degrees. 
Intense  heat  is  transformative,  melting  metal. 
How  man  discovered  bronze  is  a mystery 
Kearney  has  pondered  since  he  went  to  Italy  on 
a Fulbright  to  study  bronze  casting.  “As  a child 
I used  to  herd  goats  in  New  Mexico  and 
developed  an  abiding  love  for  animals.  When  I 
work  in  steel  I work  directly  with  the  material.  I 
never  make  sketches  first.  I work  in  three  dimen- 
sions. For  my  bronze,  I work  directly  in  wax,  and 
then  cast  in  the  age-old  lost  wax  process.” 

After  the  foot  was  poured,  Kearney  opened 
some  supermarket  sausages  he  had  purchased 
for  the  occasion— Italian  sausages,  both  spicy  and 
sweet.  We  used  long  skewers  to  hold  the  sausage 
over  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  still  so  hot  that 
the  sausage  would  cook  in  45  seconds.  There  was 
mustard,  bread,  pickles,  and  beer. 

John  Keith  and  George  Peretz,  Kearney’s 
assistants,  and  Kaolin  and  I gathered  around  a 
table  about  20  feet  from  the  glowing  caldron, 
throwing  a comfortable  heat  in  the  cool  after- 
noon. “We  wanted  the  clothes  of  the  scarecrow 
to  be  sloppy,”  Kearney  said.  They  found  clothes 
very  much  like  that  in  the  movie,  plus  a pair  of 
really  weird  boots,  with  the  toes  having  a point- 
ed, cowboy  look.  Before  each  commission 
Kearney  and  his  team  watch  the  1939  movie 
The  Wizard  ofOz,  starring  Judy  Garland,  who  was 
16  at  the  time.  Kearney  realized  that,  in  the 
movie,  the  scarecrow’s  toes  were  extended,  the 
way  a clown’s  would  be,  so  he  asked  John  to 
exaggerate  the  toes  about  three  inches. 

Kearney  was  happy  with  the  day’s  work.  He  sat 


forward  and  told  us  suddenly  that  bronze  could 
only  have  been  discovered  by  accident.  The  tech- 
nique for  making  this  alloy  involves  high  heat  and 
blasts  of  oxygen.  Minerals  must  be  exactly  mixed. 
Copper,  a little  tin,  and  trace  metals  for  character. 
Then,  to  make  bronze,  you  needed  a highly  heat 
resistant  mold.  Kearney  believes  this  was  all  much 
too  complicated  for  pnmitive  man. 

We  know  that  the  Bronze  Age  began  about 
3000  BC  in  China  and  the  Middle  East  when 
people  lived  in  caves,  often  high  in  the  moun- 
tains. We  know  that  cavemen  built  fires  at  the 
entrance  to  their  dwellings.  “There  was  a lot  of 
wind  up  there,”  Kearney  continued.  “Almost  all 
these  caves  had  damp  floors.  The  ground  was 
composed  of  clay  mixed  with  minerals.  These 
people  would  be  barefoot.  They  would  be  doing 
their  cooking  at  the  fire  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cave,  to  keep  the  animals  out  and  vent  the 
cooking.  A great  pile  of  burning  wood  got  out  of 
control.  They  had  no  water  to  throw  on  it,  so  they 
started  throwing  dirt.  They  threw  into  the  fire  the 
minerals  needed  for  bronze.  The  fire  got  hotter 
and  hotter.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  like  a 
bellows,  blowing  it  hotter,  and  sucking  air  in  from 
the  outside.  It  would  have  burned  a long  time. 
When  it  cooled,  they  cleared  away  the  debris  and 
found  their  own  footpnnts  cast  in  bronze.” 

A curious  conflation  of  accidental  elements 
occurred  in  August  of  1969,  shortly  after  man 
landed  on  the  moon.  In  the  East  End,  six  mar- 
nages  were  ending.  There  was  a second  full  moon 
that  month.  People  were  crazy.  Norman  Mailer 
was  finishing  his  book  Of  a Fire  on  the  Moon,  and 
wandered  out  in  the  afternoon  to  witness  a 
strange  ceremony  next  door  at  the  Banko’s.  In  the 
backyard,  a car  that  died  was  being  buried.  A bull- 
dozer reached  the  water  table  and  could  not  bury 
the  vehicle  in  a horizontal  manner,  so  a decision 
was  made  to  half-bury  the  automobile,  front-side 
skyward.  Kearney  came  over  with  his  welding 
torch  and  produced  some  forceps  and  mandibles, 
resembling  the  inch-long  earwig,  a common  noc- 


turnal insect  that  loves  to  live  under  decomposing 
logs.  Something  small,  and  foul  smelling,  was 
now  huge.  Perhaps  an  insult  to  the  moon  was 
avenged.  Kearney  titled  the  piece  Earwig  and  a 
photograph  was  taken,  reproduced  on  page  97. 

In  the  Midwest,  the  farmer’s  scarecrow  is 
meant  to  be  a caricature.  It  is  meant  to  simulate 
an  ornery  farmer,  whose  splayed  arms  would 
scatter  birdbrained  crows  from  feeding  on  ripen- 
ing corn.  The  farmer’s  children  would  know  the 
ruse.  The  limbs  stuffed  with  rags  would  remind 
them  of  a ragdoll  on  a cross,  arms  akimbo.  Baum 
described  his  creature  as  a “billowing  bale  of 
bovine  fodder,  whiling  away  the  hours  by  con- 
sulting with  the  ram.” 

A primitive  man  would  have  figured  out  that 
to  make  a bronze  foot,  you  had  to  first  form  the 
shape  of  the  foot  in  clay.  Only  then  could  you  take 
the  next  step  into  art.  Pliny  the  Elder,  the  Roman 
historian,  writing  as  the  Bronze  Age  was  drawing 
to  a close,  referred  to  kaolin  as  “the  only  substance 
that  can  endure  the  combined  efforts  of  the  blast, 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  the  glowing  charge  of  the 
crucible.”  He  also  observed  that  bronze  came  to  be 
associated  with  statues  of  gods,  and  that  the  art 
passed  on  to  making  the  likenesses  of  men.  But 
Kearney  prefers  the  likenesses  of  animals.  “I  like 
the  form  to  be  alive,”  he  said  simply.  His  father  was 
the  founder  of  a small  town  in  Kansas.  The  future 
sculptor  grew  up  herding  goats. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUS  A is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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An  artist  statement  is  the  verbal  expression  of  a visual  artist.  It  may 
be  a remark  written  on  a scrap  of  paper  and  pinned  to  the  studio 
wall,  where  it  may  remain  for  daily  guidance.  It  may  be  any  expres- 
sion the  artist  believes  is  authentic.  Often  it  is  a motivational  credo 
connected  to  the  artist’s  desire  to  do  the  work  in  the  first  place. 


CHUCK  ANZALONE  Whenever  I see  light  radi- 
ating through  clouds,  reflections  in  water,  shad- 
ows, or  striking  color  variations  in  nature  I make  a 
mental  note.  I paint  on  location  and  revisit  the  site 
at  the  same  time  of  day  under  the  same  lighting. 
When  I work  in  my  studio  I use  my  own  photog- 
raphy as  reference  for  my  memories.  Recently  I 
have  been  using  a palette  knife  along  with  a brush 
to  create  a layered  texture  with  scumbling. 

RICHARD  BAKER Did  you  see  the  way  those 

fish  swam  through  that  wedge  of  light?  Electric 
flashes  of  color  in  a slippery  cube  of  water.  I had  a 
three-hundred-year-old  piece  offish  for  dinner  last 
night,  then  sat  down  this  morning  to  paint  a pic- 
ture of  it.  All  that  remains  is  a slice  of  lemon,  a glass 
ofwater,  and  multiple  views  beyond  the  window. 

ROSE  BASILE  _Art  is  best  when  it  forgets  its 
name. 

STEVE  BOWERSOCK I rejected  a world  where 

paintings  of  Elvis  on  velvet  and  dogs  playing  poker 
are  considered  priceless  art.  I fled  from  the  blue- 
collar  existence  of  a steel  mill  in  Ohio  in  pursuit  of 
an  artist’s  life.  I served  in  the  Marines  during  Desert 
Storm,  and  that  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  view 
the  great  art  in  Europe.  I returned  to  study  painting 
and  discovered  that  art  is  not  a living;  it  is  life  itself. 

ANN  CHERNOW  __Myworkis  based  on  specific 
impressions  related  to  movies  from  the  1930s  and 
1 940s.  These  impressions  refer  to  actual  films,  stu- 


dio publicity  material,  fan  magazines,  and  other 
memorabilia.  I use  film  characters  and  period 
settings  as  points  of  departure  and  then  freely 
interpret.  Contemporary  faces  are  added  but  with- 
out altering  the  spirit  of  the  chosen  cinematic  infor- 
mation. In  blending  past  and  present  images,  I try 
to  create  a sense  of  deja  vu  or  nostalgia  without  the 
sentimentality  often  associated  with  specific  film 
references.  Images  as  social  icons  and  attention  to 
individual  incident  interest  me.  I accentuate  physi- 
cal “clumsiness,”  which  alters  the  perception  of 
each  performer’s  physiognomy  and  brings  it  more 
to  the  “real.”  Depicting  a universal  gesture  and 
establishing  dramatic  moments  are  paramount. 
Once  experienced,  a movie  is  never  totally  for- 
gotten. Memories  from  films  can  be  channels, 
metaphors,  providing  private  reveries  through 
which  an  artist  can  address  the  human  condition. 

BRENDA  CORREIRA Exposure  to  the  teach- 

ings of  Hoffman  and  other  Northern  European 
artists  who  dedicated  a lifetime  to  working  with 
color,  light,  and  abstraction  best  describes  my  for- 
mal training  as  an  artist.  My  early  interest  in  print- 
making had  everything  to  do  with  the  versatility  of 
heavy  layers  of  ink  pressed  into  paper  that  could  be 
as  thick  and  crusty  as  an  old  board.  Combining  a 
smooth,  translucent  photolitho  with  etchings 
pulled  from  a zinc  plate  with  bites  so  gritty  and 
deep  established  a very  different  dynamic  in  my 
work.  I began  to  treat  the  print  as  an  object  by 
cutting  plates  into  large  shapes  before  I processed 
them  so  the  edges  would  become  rough,  even 


dangerous.  These  unique  prints  caused  me  to  think 
outside  of  the  box  as  a young  printmaker.  Today, 
in  my  drawings  and  paintings,  I am  using  parallels 
in  my  recent  work,  “Smoke  Screens,”  by  creating 
gritty,  dense,  smoky  layers  that  are  difficult  to  see 
through  and  very  much  want  to  be  defined.  The 
world  is  upside  down  right  now.  Confusion  and 
grandstanding  about  who  is  right  or  wrong  has  left 
everyone  feeling  bewildered,  worried,  and  afraid 
offering  little  room  for  progress.  I want  my  work  to 
have  qualities  that  are  both  mysterious  and  seduc- 
tive as  analogous  commentary  about  how  people, 
communities  and  nations  fail  to  constructively 
communicate. 

GEORGIA  COXE  When  photographing  flowers, 
I take  my  camera  lens  as  close  as  I can  to  the 
petals  and  explore  the  blossom  like  a landscape. 
On  occasion  pollen  dusts  my  lens,  I am  so  close. 
The  bee  and  I have  something  in  common. 

JOHN  COZZA When  I started  painting  11 

years  ago  in  New  York  City,  my  focus  was  still  life. 
I moved  to  Provincetown  five  years  ago  and  have 
been  greatly  influenced  by  its  natural  beauty.  I am 
inspired  to  make  paintings  that  reveal  the  simple 
passion  of  the  area;  I feel  blessed  in  such  a 
creative  environment. 

JOHN  DUGDALE What  do  I see?  Although 

my  sight  has  changed  rapidly,  I see  exactly  as  I 
always  did,  but  now  from  the  inside  out.  My  eyes 
are  closed  but  my  mind  is  on  fire. 


RICHARD  BAKER,  PLENTY  GOOD  SCATTER 


LILLA  GRANT,  AUNT  P MADE  QUILTS 


ANN  CHERNOW,  THE  VAGABOND 


ROBERT  HENRY,  SUCCOUR 


JOHN  DUGDALE,  SELF-PORTRAIT 
IN  SUMMER  HAZE 


GEORGIA  COXE,  PETALS 


VICTOR  POWELL,  LEATHER  STAIRCASE 


TONY  MENDOZA,  FROM  THE  GARDEN  SERIES 
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JAMES  REARDON,  SHADOW  OF  THE  ROPE 


MARIAN  ROTH,  GALAPAGOS 


LILLA  GRANT As  a child  I watched  women 

quilting  and  making  seating  for  chairs  by  wrap- 
ping wet  corn  shucks,  then  rolling  them  onto 
crosshatched  seating.  That  led  to  making  mono- 
prints that  are  shaped,  interwoven,  and  patterned 
as  uniquely  as  the  lives  of  the  people  who  inspired 
me.  I began  to  experiment  with  etching  overlaid 
with  pieces  of  silk  paper  or  shaped  colored 
papers.  I purposely  leave  the  faces  and  limbs  in 
silhouette  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
figure,  instead  of  the  figure’s  person.  One  sees 
activated  clothing.  I begin  painting  loosely  to  tell 
what  the  figures  are  doing.  Their  actions  create 
exciting  patterns.  A series  of  planes,  for  me,  capture 
the  essence  ofthe  individual. 

ROBERT  HENRY Some  people  believe  inspira- 

tion precedes  the  making  of  a work  of  art:  the  artist 
gets  an  inspiration,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  the 
work  that  embodies  the  inspiration.  Yes,  inspira- 
tion must  happen,  but  it  makes  no  difference 
where  in  the  process  it  does  happen.  The  demand 
that  the  inspiration  must  be  there  in  the  beginning 
is  too  limiting.  At  one  point  there  is  no  idea,  and 
then  there  is  an  idea.  The  only  difference  between 
finding  the  inspiration  during  the  work  rather  than 
before  is  the  timing  of  that  nothing  becoming 
something.  The  value  of  having  the  idea  emerge 
during  the  development  ofthe  work,  in  the  middle, 
even  toward  the  end,  is  that  it  is  rather  more  likely 
that  there  will  be  a union  of  execution  and  idea. 

BRENDA  HOROWITZ Color  me  red,  color  me 

blue.  I paint  the  whole  spectrum  especially  foryou. 

ANNE  MacADAM I paint  to  give  voice  to  my 

understanding  ofthe  natural  world,  to  make  it  tan- 
gible. The  pursuit  of  deeper  understanding, 
through  observation  and  study  overextended  time, 
impels  my  effort  to  express  the  infinite  complexity 
and  rhythmic  grace  that  I find  in  random  patterns 
of  nature.  I am  a visual  person.  I believe  art  has  the 
power  to  express  the  full  range  of  human  experi- 


ence. My  art  examines  with  all  due  concern  the 
motives  and  objectives  of  my  free  choice. 

TONY  MENDOZA I have  been  a photographer 

for  over  30  years  and  I had  never  taken  pictures  of 
flowers.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  I’ve  always  been 
a black-and-white  photographer,  and  photograph- 
ing flowers  in  black-and-white  seemed  like  an  insult 
to  the  flowers.  Last  summer  I decided  to  join  the 
digital  age  and  closed  down  my  black-. and-white 
darkroom.  I bought  a digital  camera  and  an  Epson 
wide  printer.  I wanted  to  photograph  something 
colorful,  a major  challenge  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  My 
wife  had  a plot  in  our  town’s  community  garden, 
so  I went  to  her  garden  and  started  taking  pictures 
ofthe  flowers  she  had  planted  there.  The  neigh- 
boring plots  also  had  flowers,  so  I photographed 
those,  too.  I kept  doing  it  until  I had  taken  2,000 
pictures,  and  November  came,  and  the  flowers 
died.  I photographed  with  the  camera  very  low, 
probably  because  I have  a long  history  of  shooting 
dogs  and  cats  from  a very  low  vantage  point.  I 
found  that  stormy  skies  created  the  best  back- 
ground, like  a middle  gray  background  in  a pho- 
tographer’s studio.  I used  a strobe  because  all  the 
pictures  were  backlit.  People  have  used  the  word 
beautiful  to  describe  the  pictures,  a word  never 
used  to  describe  my  work  in  the  past,  and  I like  it. 

JEANNIE  MOTHERWELL Recently  I’ve  been 

working  with  digital  prints,  acrylic  paint,  and 
collage  adhered  to  canvas.  Some  of  the  work  is 
reworked  from  the  late  ’70s,  an  introspective 
daydream  of  belonging,  and  a return  to  a large 
scale  with  past  metaphors. 

ERNA  PARTOLL The  flow  of  my  imagination 

finds  its  precipitation  in  my  rendering  of  images. 

JIM  PETERS All  good  movies  have  great 

dancing  parts.  Early  Godard  in  My  Life  to  Live  ( Vivre 
Sa  Vie)  has  Anna  Karina  dancing  around  the  pool 
table  trying  to  impress  her  pimp;  in  Band  of  Out- 


siders (Bande  a Part)  the  incomparable  Anna  K line 
dances  with  her  two  ill-fated  boyfriends,  hoods, 
accomplice  thieves-to-be.  Q.  Tarantino  (whose 
movie  company  is  not  accidentally  named  Band 
of  Outsiders)  gives  us  Uma  and  John  T boogying 
in  Pulp  Fiction.  But  the  greatest  jaw-dropping,  pant- 
wetting, eye  ogling  display  is  Samantha  Morton’s 
gyrations  before  the  awestruck  Billy  Crudup  in 
Jesus’  Son  directed  by  Alison  Maclean  and  written 
by  our  own  Denisjohnson  who  happens  to  cameo 
in  the  film  with  a screwdriverjammed  in  his  eyeball 
by  his  gal  for  ogling  other  gal-types.  A just  reward? 
Must  have  been  something  more  going  on  under 
the  covers.  But  Samantha  moves,  bucks,  jumps, 
and  I had  to  run  down  to  my  studio  (after 
rewinding  several  times)  and  attempt  to  paint  this 
action,  placing  myself  of  course  as  her  partner. 
Dancing?  I’m  a horrible  dancer  actually  (in  spite  of 
dance  lessons  at  Annapolis)  being  only  a punk, 
pogo,  slam-type  motion  man,  which  is  great  as  a 
sweaty  prelude  to  the  great  mystery  dance.  Vicky 
and  I used  to  cut  off  our  hair  and  pogo  in  eardrum 
popping  noise  at  Ba  Ba  O’Reily’s.  It  was  so  easy  25 
years  ago!  Go  Samantha,  go! 

VICTOR  POWELL I am  a leather  craftsman 

who  was  commissioned  by  a couple  of  Province- 
town  art  collectors,  when  they  finished  renovating 
their  home,  to  cover  their  24-step  spiral  staircase  in 
leather.  The  concept  was  conceived  by  the  home- 
owners  and  designed  and  fabricated  by  me.  The 
stairs  are  wrapped  and  hand-stitched  in  domestic 
bridle  leather.  The  railings  are  wet-molded,  then 
harness  stitched,  waxed,  and  burnished  by  hand. 
The  perch  on  the  top  post  was  sculpted  from  lam- 
inated sole  leather  and  finished  with  hidden 
stitches.  In  time  the  patina  will  enrich  the  surface 
ofthe  railings,  and  the  metal  nonskid  grate,  ofthe 
steps  will  emboss  a textured  pattern  on  the  leather 
risers.  The  art  stays  alive  in  the  spring  of  every  step. 

SKY  POWER I start  off  by  presenting  myself 

with  forms  and  colors  that  I have  to  tie  together 
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MIRASCHOR, 

QUOTES  FROM  FIRST  DEBATE 


DAN  RUPE,  COMMERCIAL  STREET  & YOUNG'S  COURT 


HELEN  MIRANDA  WILSON,  BROWN,  GREEN,  GRAY, 
YELLOW 


PAULSTOPFORTH, 
EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING 


LES  SEIFER,  REDS 


DAVID  LOEFFLER  SMITH, 
HERACLES  CAPTURES  CERBERUS 


MICHAEL  STUETZ  , UNTITLED  PHOTOGRAPH 


FRANK  YAMRUS,  THE  MOORS  (2) 


by  creating  other  forms  and  colors,  like  a puzzle. 
The  experience  feels  like  unraveling  a mystery  by 
creating  one,  whether  I am  adding  or  subtracting 
color.  In  the  beginning  of  each  piece,  I give  myself 
complete  freedom  to  do  whatever  I want.  As  the 
painting  develops,  my  process  becomes  more 
analytical.  I trust  myself  to  take  risks.  The  process 
is  cathartic,  revealing,  and  paradoxical. 

MARIAN  ROTH It  is  spring  and  I have  returned 

to  my  studio  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a year 
spent  dealing  with  illness.  I’m  used  to  the  cyclical 
nature  of  my  life— the  times  of  deep  inspiration, 
the  work  almost  gushing  out  of  me,  and  the 
inevitable  times  of  emptiness.  I learned  not  to 
despair  when  there  wasn’t  anything  there.  It 
always  came  back.  I had  pattern.  But  I had  never 
gone  so  long  as  this  with  no  inspiration,  no 
desire.  My  doctor  told  me  to  go  to  the  studio. 
Everything  felt  far  out  of  reach.  I would  push 
things  around,  clean  up  a little,  and  then  leave, 
exhausted  by  the  effort  to  contact  myself.  I would 
go  home,  make  a fire  in  the  fireplace  or  sleep.  I 
finished  chemotherapy  in  March  of  2004  and 
radiation  that  May.  I even  taught  my  pinhole  class 
that  summer  and  watched  as  all  my  friends  made 
new  work  and  had  shows.  I learned  howto  make 
bread  and  made  it  every  day.  I took  a wonderful 
class  with  Paul  Bowen  and  Iren  Handshuch  and 
felt  like  an  artist  again,  but  it  didn’t  last.  I made 
bread  all  summer  and  fall.  Then  it  was  winter 
again  and  still  nothing.  In  February  some  friends 
took  me  on  a trip  to  the  Galapagos,  really  far 
away.  We  spent  eight  days  on  the  water,  snorkel- 
ing,  occasionally  walking  on  lava  mountains,  eat- 
ing well.  The  landscape  looked  strangely  like  my 
beloved  dunes,  but  the  scale  was  gigantic.  Eight 
days  with  blue-footed  boobies  and  iguanas, 
flamingos  and  dolphins,  and  lava.  Something 
brought  me  back,  maybe  the  magnetism  of  the 
molten  core  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  maybe  the 


continual  rocking  of  our  small  boat  on  the  ocean. 
Maybe  just  time.  I came  back,  went  to  New  York, 
and  walked  through  The  Gates,  awash  in  art.  I 
went  to  the  new  MOMA,  comforted  by  the  big 
scale  and  sense  of  space.  I saw  Bill  Viola’s  video 
installation  at  the  Whitney  and  was  shocked  back 
alive  again.  So  here  I am  in  the  studio.  Home. 
Everything  feels  exciting,  filled  with  possibility. 

DAN  RUPE If  my  work  ends  up  as  a piece  of 

art,  it  is  the  process  that  made  this  happen.  I 
want  to  be  honest,  true  to  the  experience,  true  to 
the  process  of  observation,  altered  by  my  emo- 
tional state  at  the  time.  Being  conscious  that  I am 
walking  the  tightrope  of  possibility  excites  me.  All 
I have  to  do  is  work;  I know  the  painting  will  turn 
out  if  I stay  in  the  moment  of  making.  I want  the 
viewer  to  look  and  immediately  feel  the  streets, 
buildings,  and  gardens  of  this  storied  town. 

MiRA  SCHOR I take  dictation  from  the 

newscrawl  at  the  bottom  of  CNN.  Speeds  by 
faster  than  I can  read.  I don’t  take  shorthand 
when  Bush  talks.  I draw  his  words.  Finally  it  goes 
by  so  fast  and  is  so  fast. 

LES  SEIFER If  there  has  been  a running  link 

or  theme  to  my  work,  it  is  to  leave  evidence  in 
every  brushstroke,  drip,  line,  and  layer  that  the 
marks  have  a human  touch,  mine.  Maintaining 
balance  between  detachment  and  passion  is  a 
challenge,  especially  after  an  image  has  been 
developing  for  weeks  or  months.  No  matter  what 
series  I am  working  on  at  a given  time,  I always 
turn  out  “neighborhood  work,”  and  often  these 
paintings  inspire  paintings  in  another  series. 

DAVID  LOEFFLER  SMITH As  a young 

painter  I could  state  my  goals  with  a great  degree 
of  assurance.  Now  I can  only  claim  a broad 
embrace  of  museum  offerings.  For  my  needs,  a 


gallery  of  Tiepolo  oil  sketches  is  almost  inter- 
changeable with  a wall  of  cubist  paintings.  My 
concern  with  both  is  for  plastic  values,  movement, 
and  countermovements.  Color  is  used  for  structure 
rather  than  to  closely  render  natural  effects. 
The  subject  matter  of  a Tiepolo  sketch  and  a 
Cubist  painting  is  obviously  very  different,  and 
with  an  artistic  conscience  built  on  repeated 
school-required  readings  of  Aristotle’s  Poetics  I do 
worry  about  what  are  appropriate  themes.  No  less 
challenging  to  my  baroque  ambitions  is  my 
personal  comfort  with  a small  format  and  a rough 
application  of  paint.  But  then,  I think  of  painters 
like  Ryder  and  DiChirico  and  wonder— did  they 
worry  about  similar  conflicts? 

PAUL  ST0PF0RTH I spent  some  time  work- 

ing as  an  artist  in  residence  on  the  low-lying  out- 
crop of  rock  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa  called 
Robben  Island,  where  Nelson  Mandela  and  other 
political  prisoners  were  held.  I began  to  construct 
images  using  fragments  found  there,  evidence 
and  reliquary,  insignificant  and  holy,  discard  as 
well  as  witness.  I make  precisely  drawn  objects  in 
charcoal  and  gouache  over  and  through  with 
painted  grounds,  undoing  the  clarity  of  the  draw-  j 
ing.  Loss  is  retained  through  memory  and  the  j 
luminosity  of  the  image. 

MICHAEL  STUETZ_  _A  recent  set  of  images 
concerns  alter  egos  and  twins.  Each  image  in  the 
series  shows  the  artist  and  a nonidentical  twin  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  Exact  relationships  are 
unclear.  A droplet  that  strikes  a body  of  water  can 
be  magnified  to  a great  degree.  The  micro-narra- 
tive, at  times  as  consistently  illogical  as  the  reason- 
ing of  a dream,  ephemeral  and  evanescent, 
emerges  from  obscurity  into  a still  frame. 

SELINA  TRIEFF For  years  I kept  an  Alfred 

Steiglitz  quotation  on  my  studio  wall.  His  daugh- 
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ter  was  informed  by  her  teacher  that  her  father 
was  a very  famous  photographer.  He  told  his 
daughter  he  was  just  a man  who  spent  his  life 
finding  out  what  he  was  about  and  who  he  was. 

I feel  very  close  to  that  statement. 

MARTHA  WILLIAMS For  over  30  years  I’ve 

studied  the  zen  of  glass.  Scientists  say  glass  is 
neither  liquid  nor  solid,  but  both.  “Snatch  the 
marble  from  my  hand,  grasshopper.”  My  current 
work  focuses  on  the  microcosm  within  and 
beyond  the  world  we  see. 

HELEN  MIRANDA  WILSON Over  the  last  six 

years,  my  life  has  changed  and  so  has  my  work. 
These  calendar  paintings  are  psychologically 
simple  to  make:  one  piece  of  color  next  to  another, 
proceeding  one  day  at  a time.  There  is  no  illusion 
of  space  and  no  recognizable  subject  matter.  I am 
supplying  less  in  a given  image.  This  means  that 
what  remains  must  carry  the  whole  burden  of 
meaning  and  can  become  more  intense.  They  are 
as  difficult  to  produce  as  any  of  my  previous 
paintings,  and  I am  surprised  that  each  color 
looks  beautiful  and  right  next  to  every  other  color. 
Most  of  my  life  I worked  from  observation  of  the 
world,  wanting  the  built-in  stimulation  and 
requirements  of  external  reality.  Now  when  I paint 
I am  in  the  shelter  of  a cloister  that  is  the  quiet  of 
my  mind,  in  a place  before  words  or  narrative. 

TIM  WOODMAN “He  settled  the  sack  around 

his  shoulders  and  put  the  skiff  on  her  course.  He 
sailed  lightly  now  and  had  no  thoughts  nor  any 
feelings  of  any  kind.  He  was  past  everything  now 
and  he  sailed  the  skiff  to  make  his  home  port  as 
well  and  as  intelligently  as  he  could.”  (Hemingway) 

FRANK  YAMRUS These  pictures  are  myjour- 

nal,  my  personal  history  of  my  first  winter  in 
Provincetown.  Both  the  conspicuous  representa- 
tions and  the  more  cryptic  abstractions  aspire  to 
jog  memories  of  time  and  place,  affecting 
emotions,  sentimental  fulfillment,  or  perchance 
bittersweet  desire.  Individually  they  are  seashells 
collected  on  a summer  vacation;  collectively  they 
are  breadcrumbs  mapping  my  journey  home.  I 
have  spent  summers  in  Provincetown  for  25 
years,  though  it  is  not  where  I spent  time  in  the 
winter.  Without  the  lusciousness  of  summer 
green  or  glorious  fall  foliage,  the  Provincetown 
whose  landscape  I understood  so  fluently  felt 
foreign,  drenched  in  the  thick  light  of  snow  or  fog, 
prohibiting  visual  clarity.  I sought  out  familiar 
ground  in  my  winter  walks,  looking  for  visual  clues 
to  unlock  the  imprinted  knowledge  of  25  years.  I 
visited  vistas  I’d  seen  painted  again  and  again, 
watching  sunsets  that  have  been  photographed 
from  every  angle,  or  discovering  that  piece  of 
driftwood  that  is  art  all  on  its  own.  Distinct, 
rhythmic  patterns  emerged  without  regard  to  size 
and  scale.  Using  the  camera  as  my  interpreter, 
this  exotic  landscape  started  to  decode.  I added 
new  vocabulary  to  the  already  rich  language  of 
Provincetown. 


GREGORY 

GILLESPIE 


NIELSEN 

GALLERY 


Self-Portrait  G 130  Oil  on  panel  5 l/2"x4  1/2" 


REPRESENTING  ARTISTS  FOR  42  YEARS 


179  Newbury  St  Boston  MA  02  1 16 
Tel  617  266  4835  Fax  6 1 7 266  0480  www, nielsengallery.com 


WOHLFARTH  GALLERIES 


Lisa  Farrell 


m ' % 


3418  9th  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  DC  20017 
202.526.8022 


Hazy  Day  At  The  Pamet  12"  x 24" 


398  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.6569 
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The 

Cape  Codder 

GUEST  HOUSE 


Old-fashioned  comfort  in 
the  quiet  east  end 

Private  Beach  • Parking 

570  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown  • 487-0131 

Deborah  Dionne,  Manager 


White 

Horse 

Inn 


ROOMS  & STUDIO  APARTMENTS 


The  White  Horse  Inn  is  a 150  year 
old  Captain's  House  in  the  quiet  East 
End,  directly  across  from  the  beach,  and 
just  a 10  minute  walk  to  Town  center.  Stu- 
dio apartments  and  comfortable  rooms,  all 
individually  decorated  with  original 
works  of  art  and  antiques. 

INNKEEPER:  Frank  D.  Schaefer 
500  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 
MA  02657  • Tel.  (508)  487-1790 

OPEN  ALL  \ EAR  • OFF-SEASON  RATES 


WEST 
END 
I N N 


“Highly  Recommended" 

— Out  and  About 

“A  sophisticated  yet  unpretentious 
style  all  its  own.” 

— The  Guide 

508.487.9555 

800.559.1220 

44  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.westendinn.com 


Coffer 

Rooms 

Apartments 

Suites 

Tel.  508  487-8583 

E-mail:  copperfox@provincetown.com 
448  Commercial  St,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.copperfox.net 


LODGING  GUIDE 


THE  ARBOR 

600  Commercial  Street  508.487.0941 
Owner:  Jeanne  Busa 

Large  sprawling  house  and  compound,  includ- 
ing an  artist’s  former  studio  and  a doll’s  house 
cottage,  offers  long  summer  leases  for  seekers  of 
quiet.  Private  gardens  surround  separate  living 
spaces.  May  through  September.  Parking. 

BEST  WESTERN 

TIDES  BEACHFRONT  MOTOR  INN 

837  Commercial  Street  508.487.1045 

www.bwprovmcetown.com 

Situated  on  six  acres  of  beachfront  on  the  border 

of  Provincetown  and  Truro.  Discover  dramatic 

12-foot  tides— walk  the  flats  at  low  tide  and  swim 

the  three-mile  length  of  town  at  high  tide. 

THE  BRASS  KEY  GUESTHOUSE 

12  Carver  Street 
508.487.9005,  1.800.842.9858 
www.brasskey.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
Luxury  lodgings  in  34  guestrooms  and  cottages,  ! 
swimming  pool.  Center  of  town.  Glowing  reviews 
from  Fodor’s  Best  Bed  and  Breakfasts,  Out  & About, 
Hidden  Boston  and  Cape  Cod,  Cape  Cod  Travel  Guide 
and  Genre.  Please  see  our  color  ad  on  page  25. 

THE  CAPE  CODDER  GUEST 
HOUSE 

570  Commercial  Street  508.487.0131 
www.capecodderguests.com 
Manager:  Deborah  Dionne 
An  old-fashioned  guesthouse  in  the  quiet  East 
End  with  a private  beach  and  seasonal  continen- 
tal breakfast.  Shared  baths. 

CAPE  INN 

698  Commercial  Street 
508.487.1711,  1.800.422.4224 
www.capeinn.com 

Enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Picnic  on  the  har- 
bor beach  or  relax  poolside  and  enjoy  charbroiled 
hamburgers  and  cold  dnnks  at  the  outdoor  grill. 
Locals  love  the  movies  at  the  Whaler  Lounge. 

CARROLL  COTTAGES 

Nantucket  508.487.3559 

Town,  country,  and  Oceanside  houses  available  for 
weekly,  monthly,  or  seasonal  rental.  Each  home  is 
appointed  with  clean  sheets  and  dry  towels. 

CHRISTOPHER’S  BY  THE  BAY 

8 Johnson  Street  508.487.9263 
www.christophersbythebay.com 
Overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  this  three- 
story,  mid-century  Victorian  inn  sits  on  a quiet 
side  street  in  the  heart  of  town.  Well-appointed 
bedrooms  and  suite,  named  after  famous  artists,  ' 
feature  bay  windows,  wide-plank  hardwood 
floors,  a fireplace,  and  stunning  views.  Wake  up 
to  freshly  prepared  breakfast  served  in  the  sunny  | 
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dining  room  or  private  outdoor  garden.  Choose 
from  an  extensive  video  library  for  in-room  use, 
relax  by  the  fireplace  in  our  spacious  front  room, 
or  explore  the  local  restaurants,  shops,  and  art 
galleries  just  around  the  corner. 

COPPER  FOX 

448  Commercial  Street  508.487.8583 
www.copperfox.net 

Elegant  captain’s  house  newly  converted  to  a 
guesthouse  with  a homey  feel.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  detail  in  the  wraparound  porch,  the 
gardens,  the  conservatory,  and  the  sunroom. 
Located  near  the  Art  Association  in  the  art  and 
restaurant  district,  the  whole  area  plays  host  to 
Provincetown’s  wonderfully  eccentric  art 
community,  especially  during  openings  on  Fri- 
day nights. 

FOUR  GABLES 

15  Race  Road  508.487.24 27,  1.866.487.2427 
www.fourgables.com 

Enjoy  peace  and  quiet  in  newly  renovated  19405- 
style  Cape  cottages  located  just  a short  walk  away 
from  the  harbor  and  Commercial  Street.  Each 
cottage  and  apartment  is  equipped  to  make  your 
stay  comfortable  and  enjoyable  whether  you  are 
looking  for  a cozy  hideaway  or  a retreat  to  accom- 
modate your  family.  Pet  friendly. 


fbt 


QUA; 


A Cottage  Colony  in  Provincetown's  West  End 

Cottages  and  Apartments 
Families  and  Pets  Welcome 
Complete  with  Kitchens  and  Baths 
Free  Parking 
Open  all  year 


Fireplaces)  | 
Free  phones 
Internet  acre 

ML 


I 


15  Race  Road,  Provincetown 
(508)  487-242/ ..  4 
W WW.FOURGABLESjCQ^ 
info@FourGables.Com  * m Y' 


SEASONS 


• AN  • INN  • FOR  • ALL  • 


Full  gourmet  breakfast  • Spacious  rooms/private  baths 
Air  conditioned  • On-site  parking  • Convenient  location 


Editor’s  Choice  Award  1999-2004  - Out  & Al 
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Surf  side  MoteC  de  Suites 

Newly  Renovated  Oceanfront  Rooms 


Visit  our  New  Lighthouse  Bar! 
Walking  distance  to  P-Town  Shops, 
Restaurants  & Marina. 

Free  Continental  Breakfast 

•'V-  • 

Provincetown,  MA  • 543  Commercial  St. 

(800)421-1726  • www.surfsideinn.ee 

mi 


HARBOR  HILL 

4 Harbor  Hill  Road  508.487.0541 
www.harborhill.com 
Manager:  Donna  Zoppi 

A most  enticing  perspective  on  Provincetown. 
Thirty  individually  decorated  luxury  and  turn- 
key equipped  condominiums.  Ideally  located 
halfway  between  the  town  center  and  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Open  year-round. 

JOHN  RANDALL  HOUSE 

140  Bradford  Street 
508.487.3533,  1.800.573.6700 
www.johnrandallhouse.com 
A Victorian-style  bed-and-breakfast,  this  ram- 
bling twelve  room  inn  located  in  the  heart  of 
Provincetown  offers  classic  comfort  with  your 
choice  of  double  or  queen  bed,  shared  or  private 
bath.  Expanded  continental  breakfast.  Plenty  of 
parking;  open  year-round. 

LAND’S  END  INN 

22  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0706,  1.800.276.7088 
www.landsendinn.com 

Innkeepers:  Bob  Anderson  & Michael  MacIntyre 
A turn-of-the-century  inn,  Land’s  End  is 
perched  atop  Gull  Hill,  commanding  a 
panoramic  view  of  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Built  origi- 
nally as  a summer  “bungalow”  for  Boston  mer- 
chant Charles  Higgins,  the  inn  is  furnished  with 
an  eclectic  array  of  wonderful  antiques,  amid 
luxuriant  gardens. 


IZe^orty 


BREAKFAST  7:30  am-1  1am 

(MAY-JUNE:  SAT/SUN 
JULY  thru  SEPTEMBER:  DAILY) 

POOL  BAR  & GRILL 

(DAILY  IN  SEASON) 

DINNER  5:30pm-9pm 

(IN  SEASON) 

MOVIES  8 pm  nightly 

PARKING, 

AIR  CONDITIONING 


698  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-1711 


HARBOR  HILL  at 
PROVINCETOWN 


Condominiums 

Luxury  accommodations 
that  invite  and  nurture... 
Call  us. 


1 Harbor  Hill  at  Provincetown 
508/487-0541 
4 Harbor  Hill  Road 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
www.harborhill.com 
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2004  Weekly 
iVrts  & Entertainment 
Reporting  Winner 

- NEW  ENGLAND  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  BETTER 
NEWSPAPER  CONTEST 


ArNy. 

Newsy. 


Banner 


Everything  you  need. 
And  then  some. 


~ % 508-487-7400 

www.provincetownbanner.com 


MASTHEAD 

31-41  Commercial  Street 
508.487.0523,  1.800.395.5095 
www.capecod.com/ masthead 
Innkeeper:  John  Ciluzzi 

The  Masthead  offers  beautiful  waterfront  cot- 
tages, apartments,  and  rooms  overlooking 
Provincetown  harbor  with  450  feet  of  beach,  pri- 
vate sundeck,  beautifully  landscaped  grounds 
and  gardens,  and  distinctive  accommodations  in 
an  authentic  Cape  Cod  setting.  Quiet  West  End 
residential  area.  Open  year-round.  Received  the 
highest  ratings  from  AAA,  Fodor’s  Best  Places  to 
Stay  in  New  England  1996. 

ROSE  ACRE 

5 Center  Street  508.487.2347 
roserugosa@aol.com 

Rose  Acre  is  a rambling  1840  Cape  house,  tucked 
down  a private  lane  in  the  center  of  town.  This 
women-only  guesthouse  is  close  to  the  bay  for 
water  views,  the  sound  of  the  foghorn,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  fresh  salt  air.  Designed  for  comfort 
and  the  artist  in  all  of  us.  Help  celebrate  a place 
where  the  light  is  bright,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  minds  are  broad. 

SEASONS,  AN  INN  FOR  ALL 
SEASONS 

160  Bradford  Street  508.487.2283 
info@provincetownseasons.com 
Innkeepers:  Rick  Reynolds  &John  Mtrthes 
Built  in  the  1860s  as  a whaling  captain’s  sum- 


mer home  and  conveniently  located  adjacent  to 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center,  a short  walk  to  the 
gallery  district  and  town  center,  Seasons  is  a 
graceful  reminder  of  the  elegant  Victorian  era, 
comfortably  updated  with  modem  amenities. 
Each  morning  at  Seasons  begins  with  a freshly 
brewed  carafe  of  coffee  or  tea  delivered  to  your 
door  followed  by  a full  gourmet  breakfast  served 
in  the  parlor. 

SURFSIDE  INN,  HOTEL  & SUITES 

543  Commercial  Street  1.800.421.1726 
www.surfsideinn.com 

Located  on  the  white,  sandy  beach  of  Province- 
town’s  harbor,  the  Surfside  Beach  Club  and 
Surfside  Inn  are  a far  from  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  town  center,  yet  ideally  located  within 
walking  distance  of  Provmcetown’s  famous  East 
End  art  district  and  downtown.  Enjoy  king-size 
bedded  guest  room,  complimentary  buffet 
breakfast,  free  parking,  and  access  to  a large, 
outdoor  heated  swimming  pool. 

WEST  END  INN 

44  Commercial  Street  508.487.9555 
www.westendinn.com 

Out&Abouf  s 1997  guide  to  Provincetown  claims 
“This  house  on  the  quiet  west  end  has  undergone 
thorough  renovation  and  emerged  a real  win- 
ner.” The  inn  has  tastefully  appointed  guest 
rooms  with  a spacious  and  comfortable  com- 
mon area.  Friendly  and  helpful  staff. 


the  Masthead 


COTTAGES  • APARTMENTS  • EFFICIENCIES  • ROOMS 


Authentic  Cape  Cod  Setting  - all  directly  on  the  water 
overlooking  picturesque  Provincetown  Harbor 

1-800-395-5095  • (508)  487-0523 

31-41  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown 


www.TheMasthead.com 
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BRYDEN 

AND 

SULLIVAN 


INSURANCE  AGENCY 


Art  is  Beautiful. 


(508)  487.6060 

154  Shore  Road,  North  Truro,  MA  02652 
vwvw.brydenandsullivan.com/truro 


ATLANTIC  BAY 
REAL  ESTATE 


Sale  & Rental 


Listings  On-line 


www.atlanticbayre.com 

Phone:  (508)  487.2430 
Fax:  (508)  487.6571 


Email:  info@atlanticbayre.com 

168  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657  _ 

Gregg  Russo,  Principal  fsf  II 

AlanJ.  Wagg,  David  M.Nicolau,  ; 

Sue  Buerkel,  Brokers 
Lincoln  K Sbaipless, 

Kenneth  J.  Russo,  Associates 


“Please  patronize 

the  arts  ” 

Our  Insurance 
Is  Your  Assurance 

T 

Fireside  Insurance 

Agency  Inc. 

Box  760 

#10  Shank  Painter  Common 

Shank  Painter  Road,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508  487-9044 

National  City, 

Mortgage 

William  Barmmer 

1600  Falmouth  Rd  Rt  28 
Suite  14 

Centerville,  MA  02632 
(508)  778-0400  x 120 
(800)  374-6469  x 120 

Email:  william.barmmer@ncmc.com 


RUTH  GILBERT 


REAL  ESTATE 


487-2004 


REALTOR 


Open  Daily  9 to  4 
Sundays  noon  to  4 

RESIDENTIAL  SALES 
COMMERCIAL  SALES 
VACATION  RENTALS 

167  COMMERCIAL  STREET 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  553 
PROVINCETOWN,  MA  02657 

web  site:  ruthgilbertrealestate.com 

OFFICE:  (508)  487-2004 
FAX:(508)  487-9478 


Mary  Ann  Cabral 
Broker  Associate 


AN  EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY  LENDER 


IB 

REALTOR 
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THE  BEST  OF  TIMES 

John  Dos  Passos  in  Provincetown 


By  Townsend  Ludington 


nterviewed  for  a documentary  film  about  John  Dos  Passos, 
Norman  Mailer  remarked  that  Dos  Passos’s  work,  specifically 
the  trilogy  USA,  had  more  effect  on  him  than  anything  else  he 
had  read.  Dos  Passos,  he  asserted,  had  made  him  a man  of  the 
Left.  Mailer  added  later  in  the  interview  that  he  had  more  than 
respect,  rather  even  a touch  of  awe,  for  Dos  Passos’s  accom- 
plishment. “If  we  have  any  one  great  American  novel,  and  per- 
haps we  don’t,  but  if  we  do,  it  would  be  USA,"  Mailer  concluded. 
Whatever  one  thinks  about  the  entire  body  of  Dos  Passos’s 
work,  USA  is  remarkable:  three  novels  totaling  more  that  1,200  pages  in  the 
Library  of  America  edition,  a panoramic,  highly  politicized  vision  of  the 
United  States  from  1900  to  1931,  the  later  years  being  a time  when,  as  Dos 
Passos  told  his  friend,  the  critic  Malcolm  Cowley,  American  society  exhib- 
ited “a  certain  crystallization  (call  it  monopoly  capitalism?) . . . that  didn’t 
exist  in  the  early  part  of  [the  century]  (call  it  competitive  capitalism?),”  and 
he  added,  “but  as  for  the  note  of  hope— gosh  who  knows?” 


DOS  PASSOS  IN  HIS  PROVINCETOWN  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  EARLY  1940'S 


When  the  third  volume,  The  Big  Money , was  pub- 
lished in  1936,  Dos  Passos  was  featured  on  the 
cover  of  Time  magazine,  which  observed  that  he 
had  “taken  as  his  subject  the  whole  U.S.  and 
attempted  to  organize  its  chaotic,  high-pressure 
life  into  an  understandable  artistic  pattern.  To 
find  the  equivalent  of  his  nationalism  one  must 
look  abroad,  to  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace,  to  Balzac’s 
Comedie  Humaine,  to  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses.” 
Powerful  words,  certainly,  but  not  overly  hyper- 
bolic, and  the  tnlogy  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries— Heming- 
way comes  first  to  mind— Dos  Passos  was  a quiet, 
almost  shy  person  who  did  not  flaunt  his 
presence.  Because  of  this,  many  people  have  not 
realized  that  he  and  his  wife,  Katy,  lived  in 
Provincetown  for  years,  beginning  at  about  the 
moment  he  began  the  USA  trilogy  in  the  late 
1920s.  She  lived  there  for  several  years  before  they 
became  romantically  involved  (probably  in  Key 
West  in  1928,  although  it  might  have  been  even 
earlier  when  Dos  Passos  visited  Provincetown 
briefly).  After  their  marriage  in  August  1929, 571 
Commercial  Street  was  their  home  until  Septem- 
ber 1947,  when  she  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Subsequently  he  drifted  away  before 
settling  into  a life  on  family  land  in  Virginia,  too 
saddened  by  her  death  to  remain  in  Province- 
town.  In  Virginia  he  made  another,  satisfying  life 
for  himself,  but  the  two  decades  together  when 
Cape  Cod  was  their  home  had  been  the  best  of 
times,  if  also  the  worst  at  the  last  tragic  moment. 

He  had  known  Provincetown  as  far  back  as 
1916,  when  just  before  his  graduation  from 
Harvard  in  June,  he  set  off  on  what  he  told  one  of 
his  closest  friends,  Rumsey  Marvin,  was  to  be  a 
“Conquest  of  Cape  Cod.”  Two  Harvard  class- 
mates who  were  to  go  with  him  backed  out  at  the 
last  minute,  but  he  headed  off  anyway  by  himself 
on  his  “vagabondy  affair,”  armed  only  with  a 
toothbrush,  a razor,  and  a volume  of  George 
Meredith’s  poems,  he  claimed.  He  took  a train 
from  Boston’s  South  Station  to  Chatham,  enjoy- 
ing the  slow  ride  out.  He  wrote  Marvin  soon  after 
that  Cape  Codders  were  special  people,  such  as  an 
elderly  woman  whom  he  saw  on  the  train  who 
wore  “an  old  fashioned  East  Indian  shawl  in  [the] 
wonderful  looking  style  of  1840  daguerreotypes.” 

After  a night  in  Chatham,  he  set  out  for 
Orleans,  walking  the  whole  way,  he  wrote  to 
Marvin  as  he  rested  on  a low  hillside  that  over- 
looked a small  bay  at  Orleans.  “The  road  was 
delightful  with  splendid  flowers,”  he  exclaimed, 
“pinks,  catchfly,  lupine,  immense  fat  buttercups 
and  marguerites  of  unparalleled  whiteness— It  is  a 
gray  foggy  day— From  here  I can  just  hear  the 
breakers  on  the  beach  a couple  of  miles  off  and 
right  now  in  front  of  me  is  a wonderful  bay  with 
green  islands  and  silvery  channels— rather  like  the 
background  of  La  Joconde  and  about  the  same 
greenish  silver  tonality— J’ai  faim— I must  find  an 
inn— a plus  tard.”  This  would  become  vintage 
Dos  Passos:  a mix  of  romanticism,  acute  observa- 
tion, and  a love  of  travel  and  solitary  adventure. 
Clearly,  he  was  already  smitten  with  Cape  Cod. 

After  lunch  he  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Wellfleet,  some  15  miles  beyond  Orleans.  The 
road  wound  around  ponds  and  marshes, 


through  low  pines  and  oaks,  and  by  dunes  where 
it  ran  near  the  shoreline.  He  must  have  walked 
out  to  the  Marconi  wireless  station,  perched  on  a 
high  cliff  overlooking  the  Atlantic  below  South 
Wellfleet.  The  station  was  a strange  concoction 
of  four  large  towers  strung  with  countless 
supporting  cables  and  transmitting  wires.  When 
it  was  operating,  its  spark-gap  transmitter  disk 
made  a crashing  roar  that  could  be  heard  miles 
away,  while  sparks  flew  out  from  the  disk. 

A biographer  is  always  trying  to  read  his  or  her 
interpretation  of  the  subject  into  what  that 
person  did.  I cannot  help  but  believe  that  Dos 
Passos,  already  a student  of  his  country  by  the 
time  he  graduated  from  Harvard,  would  have  had 
a sense  of  American  history  as  he  stood  on  the 
high  bluff  near  the  station  overlooking  the  ocean. 
If  he  imagined  the  42nd  parallel  eastward  from 
Truro,  only  a few  miles  north  of  the  Marconi 
station,  the  next  land  he  would  touch  would  be 
the  coast  of  Europe  at  a point  just  above  the 
border  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  He  was  of 
Portuguese  ancestry,  so  the  significance  of  this 
point  and  of  the  Cape  was  not  lost  on  him.  Where 
Provincetown  now  stands,  the  Pilgrims  had  first 
touched  shore  on  November  11,  1620,  before 
sailing  across  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  land  at  Plymouth. 
The  Mayflower  Compact  was  signed  at  the  north- 
ern tip  of  the  Cape;  from  these  waters  shipping  set 
out  from  America  during  her  history  as  a colony 
and  then  a nation;  and  off  the  shores  of  the  Cape 
more  than  3,000  shipwrecks  had  occurred.  Dos 
Passos  could  easily  sense  the  grandeur,  and  more, 
the  immense  promise  of  the  country  when  he 
stood  by  the  wireless  station,  whose  location  and 
the  genius  involved  in  its  creation  made  it  a pecu- 
liarly apt  symbol  of  the  United  States.  I doubt  he 
thought  in  exactly  those  terms  at  that  moment, 
but  the  symbolism  was  latent.  Later  when  he 
began  writing  about  the  U.S.A.  all  that  Cape  Cod 
meant  poured  forth,  making  it  an  ideal  place  for 
him  to  create  his  greatest  work. 

Late  that  afternoon  he  reached  Wellfleet  and 
found  “a  quaint  little  inn,  very  musty  smelling 
with  abnormally  steep  stairs.”  From  there  he 
wrote  Marvin  more  about  the  Cape,  its  colors, 
the  sounds  of  the  ocean,  and  the  wind  in  the 
pines.  The  next  day  he  walked  the  remaining  15 
miles  into  Provincetown,  where  he  took  a room 
in  the  New  Central  House,  a big  sprawling  build- 
ing on  Commercial  Street  near  the  center  of 
town.  “Good  Lord!”  he  exclaimed  to  Marvin, 
“they  have  a town  crier  here— imagine!”  As  he 
wrote,  the  crier  went  by,  ringing  his  bell  while  he 
shouted  out  some  bit  of  news  like  “No-tice!  An- 
to-mo  Viera’s  wife  has  left  his  bed  and  bo-ard, 
and  he  will  no  longer  be  re-spon-sible  for  her 
debts!”  or  something  stranger,  as  the  writer  and 
longtime  Provincetown  resident  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse  described  in  her  wonderful  memoir  Time 
and  the  Town:  A Provincetown  Chronicle. 

He  was  fascinated  by  the  diversity  of  Province- 
town,  three  miles  long  and  two  streets  wide, 
strung  out  along  the  waterfront:  “Yankees  with 
hardlooking  hatchet  faces  and  Portuguese  & 
Canary  Islanders— dark  & marvelously  good 
looking— the  contrast  is  amazing!”  He  enjoyed 
poking  around  the  two  main  streets  where,  just 


as  today,  the  houses  crowded  together  in  Euro- 
pean fashion  and  small  shops  spilled  onto  Com- 
mercial Street.  Much  about  the  town  enthralled 
him,  even  though  at  the  time  he  knew  little  if 
anything  about  the  vibrant  art  colony  it  already 
was.  Numerous  Modernist  artists  painted  there, 
and  the  soon-to-be-famous  Provincetown  Players 
had  begun  the  year  before  to  perform  their  plays 
in  the  fish  house  at  the  end  of  the  Bangs  A.  Lewis 
Wharf,  which  by  then  belonged  to  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse  and  her  husband.  Whatever  Dos  Passos 
learned  during  his  brief  visit,  the  town’s  many 
charms  stuck  in  his  mind,  and  10  years  later,  if 
not  before,  he  returned. 

During  those  years  his  experiences  were 
myriad:  Spam  in  the  fall  of  1916;  a return  to 
America  after  the  death  ofhis  father  in  early  1917; 
then  back  to  Europe  as  an  ambulance  driver  on 
the  Western  Front  and  later  in  Italy  before  being 
sent  home  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of 
1918.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  just  as  the  armistice  ending  World  War  I 
was  signed  in  November.  After  being  released 
from  the  army  in  July  1919,  he  lived  in  France  and 
Spain,  writing  his  first  two  novels,  One  Man’s 
Initiation— 1917  and  Three  Soldiers,  both  dealing 
closely  with  his  experiences  during  the  war. 

He  did  not  return  to  the  United  States  until 
August  1920,  once  there  deciding  almost  imme- 
diately that  New  York  City  was  like  a “Babylon 
gone  mad.”  “New  York— after  all— is  magnifi- 
cent,” he  told  a French  friend,  Germaine  Lucas- 
Championmere,  after  being  back  a month.  He 
called  it  “a  city  of  cave  dwellers,  with  a frightful, 
brutal  ugliness  about  it,  full  of  thunderous  voices 
of  metal  grinding  on  metal  and  of  an  eternal 
sound  of  wheels  which  turn,  turn  on  heavy 
stones.  People  swarm  meekly  like  ants  along 
designated  routes,  crushed  by  the  disdainful  and 
pitiless  things  around  them.”  Writing  in  French, 
he  was  having  fun  partly  with  his  hyperbole 
about  the  American  scene,  but  also  he  was  exper- 
imenting with  the  themes  that  would  inform  his 
next  major  work,  the  New  York  City  novel 
Manhattan  Transfer,  published  in  1925.  And,  of 
course,  such  themes  played  through  USA. 

He  was  especially  peripatetic  during  the  early 
1920s.  With  Greenwich  Village  as  base,  he  trav- 
eled constantly:  France  as  always,  Spain,  and  the 
Near  East,  ending  with  a voyage  on  camelback 
across  the  Sahara  Desert  from  which  came  one  of 
his  best  books  of  travel  and  reportage,  Orient 
Express,  published  in  1927.  With  his  success  came 
friendships.  He  was  at,  or  at  least  near,  the  center 
of  the  artistic  scene  in  America.  He  had  known  E. 
E.  Cummings  and  other  soon-to-be  well  known 
literary  figures  at  Harvard.  By  the  mid-’20s  he 
was  close  friends  with  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Edmund 
Wilson,  and  Ernest  Hemingway.  The  latter  two 
had  much  to  do  with  his  going  to  Provincetown, 
Wilson  because  he  lived  in  nearby  Wellfleet, 
Hemingway  because  he  was  associated  with  Katy 
Smith  and  her  brothers.  Dos  Passos,  referred  by 
Ernest,  might  first  have  met  them  when  he  visit- 
ed Provincetown  in  1926.  Eben  Given,  who  at 
that  time  lived  at  the  edge  of  the  harbor  on  Com- 
mercial Street,  recalled  meeting  Dos  Passos  dur- 
ing a party  at  564  Commercial  Street,  the  home 
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KATY.  HER  BROTHER  BILL,  AND  DOS  PASSOS  LUNCHING  AT  HOME  IN  PROVINCETOWN,  1932. 


of  rl  iter  Susan  Glaspell,  across  the  street 
Dos  Passos  at  that  moment  was  much 
;nv>  t-.  ed  with  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  Defense 
Committee,  having  interviewed  both  of  the  con- 
demned Italian  Anarchists  and  having  gathered 
other  material  that  first  appeared  in  the  left-wing 
journal  the  New  Masses,  and  the  next  year  in  book 
form  as  Facing  the  Chair:  Story  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  Two  Foreignbom  Workmen.  Given  remem- 
bered Dos  Passos,  in  his  usual  rumpled  suit,  with 
a bnght  orange,  knitted  tie,  talking  animatedly 
about  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  but  more,  enthusing 
about  Hemingway’s  new  novel,  The  Sun  Also  Rises. 

The  conservative  “normalcy”  of  Warren  Hard- 
ing and  Calvin  Coolidge— the  commitment  to  the 
idea  that  “the  business  of  Amenca  is  business”— 
drove  Dos  Passos  to  the  political  Left,  but  nothing 
solidified  his  embrace  of  the  left  wing  more  than 
the  tnal  and  eventual  executions  of  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti.  Riddled  with  errors,  the  tnal  could  nght- 
ly  be  seen  as  part  of  a political  vendetta  against  the 
Left  in  the  midst  of  a giant  “Red  Scare”  that  swept 
the  country  after  World  War  I.  Dos  Passos  did 
what  he  could  for  the  defense  of  the  two  men,  but 
a blue-nbbon  committee  from  the  Massachusetts 
establishment  ruled  against  overturning  the  Ital- 
ians’ convictions,  and  they  were  executed  in 
Charlestown  pnson  on  August  23,  1927. 

Like  many  another  American,  Dos  Passos  was 
anguished  by  what  he  saw  happening.  In  the  last 
days  before  their  deaths  he  marched  in  protest 
and  was  briefly  jailed.  Immediately  after  the 
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executions  he  remarked  ruefully  to  Hemingway, 
“Well  it’s  all  over  now  and  gone  down  in 
History— as  far  down  as  the  public  press  can  push 
it  and  hundreds  of  aviators  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  sea  and  everybody  feels  fine.  . . . 
What  about  this  goddamn  human  race  anyway?” 
Much  less  resigned  was  the  piece  he  wrote  for  the 
New  Masses,  which  began. 

This  isn  ’t  a poem 

This  is  two  men  in  grey  prison  clothes. . . . 

And  continued, 

They  are  dead  now 

The  black  automatons  have  won. 

They  are  burned  up  utterly 

Their  flesh  has  passed  into  the  air  of  Massachusetts 

Their  dreams  have  passed  into  the  wind. 

The  automatons— the  governor,  the  Superior 
Court  judges,  the  college  presidents— who  had 
whitewashed  the  miscarriage  of  justice  might  be 
relieved,  but  Sacco’s  and  Vanzetti’s  deaths  had 
given  the  wind  new  speed,  and  “Their  fire  has 
burned  out  the  wind  / the  stale  smell  of  Boston,” 
uniting  in  protest  “millions  of  men  marching  in 
order.” 

At  that  moment  Dos  Passos  was  as  far  to  the 
political  Left  as  he  would  ever  be.  “America  our 
nation  has  been  beaten  by  strangers  who  have 
turned  our  language  inside  out,”  he  wrote  eight 
years  later  in  one  of  the  final  pieces  of  the  multi- 
narrative USA.  “We  are  two  nations,”  he  declared. 
“We  stand  defeated  America.”  In  the  fall  of  1927 
he  intended  to  work  more  urgently  than  ever 
toward  altering  the  capitalist  system  that  had 
denied  justice  for  two  admirable,  common  men. 
Quickly  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  new 
volume  that  was  forming  in  his  mind.  Thinking 
about  it  as  well  as  seeking  some  respite  after  the 
weeks  of  protest  in  Boston,  he  traveled  out  to 
Cape  Cod  in  September,  and  the  significance  of 
Truro  and  Provincetown  struck  him  again.  The 
42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude  cuts  across  the 
United  States  somewhat  above  its  middle.  Mov- 
ing from  east  to  west,  the  parallel  passes  through 
Truro,  within  several  miles  of  Provincetown,  and 
then  almost  exactly  through  Plymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  300  years  after  the  landing  of 


the  Pilgrims,  Bartolomeo  Vanzetti  had  been  ped- 
dling fish  before  his  arrest.  The  parallel  runs 
south  of  Boston,  then  west  below  Detroit,  the 
hub  of  the  automobile  industry  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Then  the  line  cuts  through  Chicago’s  sub- 
urbs and  eventually  passes  out  into  the  Pacific.  If 
someone  were  to  pick  any  degree  of  latitude  to 
follow  that  went  near  or  through  places  signifi- 
cant to  the  nation,  he  or  she  might  settle  on  this 
parallel.  Eventually  Dos  Passos  chose  The  42nd 
Parallel  as  the  title  for  the  first  volume  of  USA. 

Provincetown  was  a pleasant  break  from  his 
frenetic  pace,  which  continued  into  1928.  “The 
past  year  has  been  very  busy  for  me,”  he  wrote 
Germaine  Lucas-Championniere  in  April.  “I  have 
been  in  prison  (a  short  while),  director  of  a the- 
atre [the  New  Playwrights  Theatre  in  New  York], 
a gardener  [a  playful  reference  to  gardening  out 
on  Long  Island],  I have  designed  and  made  sets 
and  I have  written  a great  many  polemical  pieces 
about  the  theatre  and  politics  and  I have  finished 
a play  [Airways,  Inc.].  ...  I am  in  the  process  of 
undertaking  a very  long  and  very  difficult  novel 
and  am  preparing  for  a voyage  to  Russia.” 
That  trip  was  to  enable  him  to  see  firsthand  how 
Communism  worked  in  the  USSR  as  well  as  to 
learn  more  about  the  avant-garde  film  and 
drama  being  produced. 

Before  going  he  traveled  to  Key  West  to  visit 
Hemingway,  and  there  he  became  seriously 
attracted  to  Katy  Smith,  whether  or  not  he  had 
met  her  earlier  in  the  1920s  in  Provincetown.  She 
and  her  brother  Bill  had  been  close  friends  of 
Hemingway  since  childhood  days  in  upper  Michi- 
gan, where  they  spent  summer  months  in  the 
northern  peninsula  above  the  city  of  Ludington. 
Katy  was  visiting  the  Hemingways  on  her  way 
back  from  Mexico.  Dos  Passos  and  she  had 
numerous  common  interests:  Provincetown  and 
Greenwich  Village,  and  writing— she  wrote  for 
magazines  and  would  later  coauthor  two  books 
with  Edith  Foley.  She  was  pretty,  lively,  small  of 
stature,  with  yellow-gray  eyes— some  thought 
them  green— that  caught  people’s  attention,  as 
did  her  style.  She  had  wit  and  could  turn  a phrase 
in  response  to  others’  comments  that  could  either 
charm  them  or  put  them  in  their  places.  Katy’s 
fnends  thought  she  could  dominate  a situation  if 
she  chose  to,  but  Dos  Passos  dominated  her— by 
her  choice,  apparently,  because  she  adored  him. 
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To  others  they  seemed  like  romantic  lovers  with 
their  intimate  jokes  and  special  names  for  each 
other  like  “Kingfish,”  “Possum,”  or  “Ape,”  with 
some  sort  of  prefix  that  alluded  to  what  one  or 
the  other  might  be  doing  or  feeling.  When,  for 
example,  he  was  away  during  World  War  II 
collecting  information  about  the  nation,  he  was 
“investigape,”  or  “desolape”  when  he  was  lonely. 
To  Dos  Passos’s  leftist  friends  she  seemed  conser- 
vative; to  those  more  moderate,  she  seemed  nearly 
radical,  a force  pushing  him  leftward  during  the 
late  ’20s  and  early  ’30s.  Whatever,  they  fell  in  love 
in  Key  West,  and  had  he  not  planned  the  Russian 
trip,  they  might  well  have  married  that  spring, 
instead  of,  as  they  did,  in  August  1929. 

Back  in  Provincetown,  Katy  sent  him  a post- 
card via  E.  E.  Cummings,  who  was  forwarding  his 
mail  to  Europe.  “Pleased  to  have  met  you,”  she 
jotted  down,  signing  herself  “Elome  Girl.”  Mean- 
while, with  her  brother  William  she  arranged  to 
buy  Mary  Heaton  Vorse’s  house  at  571  Commer- 
cial Street,  which  she  called  the  “Arequipa”  This 
they  raised— it  was  threatened  by  encroaching 
seas— and  joined  with  the  building  at  569,  also 
belonging  to  Vorse,  to  make  an  ample  dwelling, 
where  they  lived  with  Edith  Foley  and  Stella 
Roof.  The  place  became  “Smooley  Hall,”  drawn 
from  their  last  names.  The  kitchen  was  below  the 
main  floor,  which  was  at  street  level,  and  there 
was  a second  floor  above.  A spacious  living  room 
lined  with  bookshelves  looked  out  over  a terrace 
and  Provincetown  harbor  beyond.  William  lived 
there  until  1933,  when  he  moved  to  New  York. 
After  Katy  and  Dos  Passos  took  it  over,  they 
mounted  on  the  side  facing  the  harbor  twin 
nameplates  that  read  “Delight.”  He  enjoyed 
gardening,  so  he  planted  around  the  terrace  and 
even  had  a small  garden  in  the  narrow  strip  of 
earth  between  571  and  565,  the  next  house  to  the 
west  toward  the  center  of  town.  He  and  Katy  later 
bought  565,  where  Edith  Foley  Shay  lived  for 
many  years  with  her  husband,  Frank. 

Dos  Passos’s  lengthy  visit  to  the  USSR  was  all 
he  had  hoped  for,  although  he  came  away  uncon- 
vinced that  the  great  socialist  experiment  was  a 
success:  he  had  learned  of  too  much  political 
oppression  to  declare,  as  had  the  noted  journalist 
Lincoln  Steffens,  “I  have  seen  the  future,  and  it 
works.”  But  he  was  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  many  Russians  and  by  the  dynamism  of  the 
new  playwrights  and,  especially,  of  filmmakers 
such  as  Sergei  Eisenstein  and  V.  E.  Meyerhold. 
Politics  aside  (as  if  they  ever  could  really  be),  he 
enjoyed  himself  immensely  and  in  mid-August 
wrote  Germaine  Lucas-Championniere,  “Truly 
Russia  is  magnificent.”  Everywhere  there  were 
great  open  spaces  with  immense  rivers.  The  old 
buildings  had  giant  facades  that  seemed  kilome- 
ters long;  places  had  about  them  the  air  of  an 
American  boomtown.  People  ate  and  drank  a 
great  deal,  then  had  to  fast  just  as  much.  Every- 
thing came  in  large  quantities:  people,  conversa- 
tions, and  even  the  fleas  that  he  found  in  his  bed 
aboard  the  ship  he  was  taking  down  the  Volga 
River  at  that  moment.  The  Russians’  hospitality 
was  extraordinary,  and  he  noted  a feeling  of  lib- 
erty and  of  a remarkable  energy.  Before  he  left 


Russia  in  December  1928  he  had  ridden  on 
horseback  in  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  climbed 
several  of  them  with  his  American  friend  Horsley 
Gantt,  and  back  in  Moscow  steeped  himself  in 
theater,  opera,  and  film.  All  of  it  was  impressive; 
yet  the  glimpses  he  caught  of  government 
oppression  eventually  were  enough  to  cause  him 
to  doubt  the  worth  of  the  great  experiment.  As  he 
left  Moscow  in  early  December,  friends  from  the 
Sanitary  Propaganda  Theater  came  to  see  him 
off.  Where  did  he  stand  politically,  they  wanted 
to  know.  Was  he  with  them?  In  1934  he  wrote 
about  his  contradictory  feelings:  “The  iron 
crown  tightens  on  the  head,  throbbing  with  too 
many  men,  too  many  women,  too  many  young- 
sters seen,  talked  to,  asked  questions  of,  too 
many  hands  shaken,  too  many  foreign  languages 
badly  understood.”  As  he  swung  aboard  the  tram 
to  Warsaw  he  could  not  answer  his  friends. 
Classic  Dos  Passos?  Yes,  in  that  he  doubted  the 
complete  efficacy  of  any  government,  but  a far 
cry  from  the  anticommunism  he  would  later 
espouse  after  a series  of  disagreements  and  even 
betrayals  that  occurred  in  the  1930s. 

Once  back  in  New  York  at  the  very  end  of 
1928,  he  pitched  into  the  New  Playwrights 
Theatre,  but  for  him  the  involvement  was  thor- 
oughly frustrating.  “Don’t  you  ever  write  plays,” 
he  told  his  friend  Robert  Hillyer.  “Believe  me 
there’s  nutten  in  it,  kid— except  worry  and  the 
loss  of  hair  and  hours  and  wishes  causing  dys- 
pepsia after  midnight.”  After  his  play  Airways,  Inc. 


closed,  he  resigned  from  the  group  in  dismay  and 
in  March  headed  to  Key  West  to  revive  his  spirits. 
There,  he  told  Edmund  Wilson,  in  the  company 
of  Hemingway  he  was  “licking  my  wounds,  fish- 
ing, eating  wild  herons  and  turtle  steak,  drinking 
Spanish  wine  and  Cuban  rum  and  generally 
remaking  the  inner  man”  after  being  “somewhat 
shattered”  by  his  theatrical  experiences.  Katy 
Smith  was  there,  which  helped  immensely,  and 
had  they  not  already  decided  to  marry  soon,  they 
did  then,  agreeing  that  first  she  would  put  her 
affairs  in  order  and  he  would  finish  the 
manuscript  for  The  42nd  Parallel. 

For  him  the  spring  and  early  summer  were 
filled  with  frenetic  travel  that  included  a visit  to 
Katy  in  Provincetown  in  June.  In  August,  after 
doing  some  last  research  in  Chicago  for  the  novel, 
he  traveled  to  upper  Michigan  where  the  Smiths’ 
family  farm  was.  With  Bill  Smith  and  Edith  Foley 
he  and  Katy  drove  north  into  Canada  and  then 
east  through  Quebec  and  down  into  Maine, 
where  they  were  married  in  Ellsworth  on  August 
19  in  about  as  brief  a ceremony  as  one  could 
have.  As  he  described  it  afterward,  they  took  out 
a license  for  a dollar  and  submitted  to  the  “min- 
istrations of  a slightly  used  Unitarian  minister.” 
“Nobody  seems  much  the  worse  for  it,”  he  told 
his  friend  Dudley  Poore,  “though  at  the  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  consequences  would  be  fatal. 
Fortunately  there  appeared  a splendid  man  with 
gold  teeth  all  across  his  face  named  Mr.  Mazurbie 
who  fished  a great  quantity  of  Clear  River  Bour- 
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bon  (and  real  Bourbon  whiskey)  out  of  his 
lobster  pots  and  everything  has  seemed  much 
better  ever  since.” 

They  spent  a month  in  a house  they  had 
rented  near  Wiscasset  that  overlooked  the  Sheep- 
scot  River  before  returning  to  Provmcetown  and 
settling  into  571  Commercial  Street,  where  for 
the  moment  the  other  Smooleys  remained.  Katy 
and  Dos  Passos,  according  to  Edmund  Wilson, 
bought  a small  place  in  South  Truro  isolated 
from  the  main  road  along  the  Cape,  and  isolated 
too,  one  imagines,  from  the  drinking  and  general 
socializing  that  easily  distracted  him.  The  house, 
Wilson  wrote  Scott  Fitzgerald  the  next  year,  was 
“in  a lonely  and  rather  somber  little  hollow  where 
the  occasional  booming  of  bitterns  is  the  only 
sound  to  be  heard.”  Apparently  they  lived  there 
briefly  during  the  next  few  summers,  but  mostly 
they  resided  in  Provmcetown.  In  1935  Katy 
bought  some  land  and  buildings  on  Bound 
Brook  Island  in  Wellfleet.  She  wanted  Dos  Passos 
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out  of  Provincetown  because  of  his  drinking,  the 
story  goes,  but  he  couldn’t  be  budged,  and  she 
sold  that  property  in  1937  to  John  Hughes  Hall. 

The  1930s,  despite  the  Great  Depression,  were 
the  best  times  in  Dos  Passos’s  and  Katyas  life 
together,  not  in  terms  of  their  personal  relation- 
ship, but  in  terms  of  the  variety  and  excitement  in 
their  lives.  Provincetown  was  everything  that 
Provincetown  can  be:  friends,  literature,  and  art; 
truly  it  was  a haven  from  the  world  beyond  into 
which  they  often  threw  themselves.  And  one  did 
not  have  to  be  nch  to  enjoy  life.  “I’ve  always  lived 
successfully  from  hand  to  mouth  without  the 
slightest  worry,”  Dos  Passos  wrote  Katy  in  1939 
when  he  was  concerned  about  their  expenses. 
That  was  more  or  less  how  they  existed,  spending 


what  they  earned  and  sometimes  more,  which 
they  borrowed  from  friends  or  from  a bank.  They 
traveled  incessantly— like  many  other  writers— so 
a substantial  amount  of  their  money  went  toward 
that,  but  they  rarely  splurged  and  frequently 
stayed  with  friends  when  away  from  Province- 
town.  On  the  Cape,  their  style  was  simple.  Enter- 
tainment was  gathering  with  fnends  for  drinks 
and  dinner,  and  while  Dos  Passos  was  a gourmet, 
they  ate  simply.  Their  dress  was  plain,  he  in  par- 
ticular preferring  the  clothes  at  hand,  which  he 
would  wear  for  a long  time.  The  cars  they  bought 
were  inexpensive,  sometimes  used,  and  when  he 
had  a sailboat  at  Provincetown,  it  was  nothing 
larger  than  a dinghy.  His  routine  was  to  write 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  about  two  p.m.; 
then  dunng  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  sailed  in 
the  harbor,  gardened,  or  took  long  walks,  some- 
times to  Wellfleet,  more  than  10  miles  away, 
although  if  he  went  that  far,  he  might  take  a tram 
part  of  the  way.  To  their  Provincetown  friends,  it 
was  clear  that  the  two  shared  intimately 
their  lives  at  home.  Not  readily  domestic, 
she  was  so  for  his  sake,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  did  not  seem  to  be  a moody 
artist  ready  to  race  off  at  a moment’s 
notice  as  he  had  appeared  to  be  to 
Edmund  Wilson  during  the  1920s. 
Marned  and  settled  in  Provincetown, 
Dos  Passos  was  sociable,  charming, 
polite,  and  just  a touch  distracted.  Edith 
Foley  Shay’s  sisters  Isabel  and  Pat 
remembered  him  during  an  afternoon 
gathering  of  fnends  talking  animatedly 
with  a cup  of  tea  in  one  hand  and  a 
drink  in  the  other. 

As  for  finances,  Dos  Passos  and  Katy 
had  great  and  justified  hopes  for  The 
42nd  Parallel:  it  was  a critical  success 
when  it  appeared  in  1930.  But  it  was  too 
innovative  stylistically,  not  to  mention 
radical  politically,  to  have  large  sales. 
Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  subse- 
quent volumes  of  the  USA  trilogy,  1919 
and  The  Big  Money— although  by  the 
time  the  three  volumes  were  published 
together  in  1938,  Dos  Passos’s  reputa- 
tion was  such  that  the  French  philoso- 
pher and  critic  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
acclaimed  him  “the  greatest  water  of  our 
time.”  He  seemed  to  be  at  the  top  of  his 
game— a noted  political  activist  who  committed 
himself  to  left-wing  causes  and  put  his  money 
where  his  writing  was  by  doing  such  things  as 
traveling  to  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  with 
Theodore  Dreiser  and  others  late  in  1931  to 
investigate  the  situation  of  striking  mine 
workers;  speaking  afterward  at  a rally  for  them  in 
Greenwich  Village;  and  then  writing  about  these 
and  other  political  issues. 

He  continued  to  travel  incessantly,  yet  more 
and  more  as  the  ’30s  progressed,  his  activism  was 
in  what  he  wrote:  critiques  of  the  Left  and 
reportage  about  depression  America  and  the  pol- 
itics of  the  New  Deal,  once  it  emerged  after 
Franklin  Roosevelt’s  election  in  1932.  As  far  back 
as  1930  Edmund  Wilson  wryly  remarked  on  the 


“new”  Dos  Passos,  telling  the  poet  Allen  Tate  that  j ■ 
Dos  Passos  had  married,  “bought  a little  farm  in  I : 
Truro,  and  decided  he  is  a ‘middle-class  liberal.’”  T 
What  was  happening  was  that,  the  comforts  of  I 
marriage  or  not,  he  was  moving  toward  the  mid-  | 
die  of  the  political  spectrum  even  as  he  appeared  j 
to  be  at  his  most  radical  (one  thinks  of  Norman 
Mailer’s  assertion  that  he  is  a “left  conservative”— 
a complex  term,  no  doubt,  but  one  appropriate  to  j 
Dos  Passos  as  his  thinking  evolved  in  the  1930s). 
This  trend  would  not  be  reversed,  especially  as  he  j 
experienced  and  objected  to  the  blunderbuss  : 
tactics  of  the  Communists  in  the  United  States,  | 
and  more  especially  to  their  lethal  ones  in 
Russia,  and  as  he  perceived  the  New  Deal  to  be 
ameliorating  the  inequities  between  labor  and 
management.  That  opinion,  too,  would  change. 

If  their  travel  was  not  as  frenetic  as  his  had  been 
earlier,  it  might  well  have  seemed  nearly  so  to  an 
observer.  It  certainly  was  a palliative,  a respite  not 
only  from  the  hubbub  of  politics,  but  a chance  to 
learn  about  new  places  and  situations  that  fueled 
his  nonfiction.  Since  the  early  ’20s  he  had  written 
about  travel:  Rosinante  to  the  Road  Again  (1922)  was 
an  acute  look  into  the  culture  of  Spain;  Orient 
Express  (1927)  told  of  his  adventures  in  the  Near 
East  and  his  eventful  voyage  on  camelback  across 
the  Sahara  Desert.  These  were  followed  in  the 
1930s  by  In  All  Countries  (1934),  and  Journeys 
Between  Wars  (1938),  collections  of  work  about  the 
many  places  he  visited  such  as  France,  Spam,  Italy, 
Mexico,  Canada,  Cuba  to  see  Hemingway,  and 
numerous  places  in  the  United  States.  Later  he 
would  wnte  about  the  domestic  scene  of  the 
United  States  dunng  World  War  II  in  State  of  the 
Nation  (1944);  about  the  war  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  desolation  of  Europe  after  the  war  in  Tour 
of  Duty  (1946);  about  Latin  Amenca  in  Brazil  on  the 
Move(  1963);  and  finally  about  Portugal  in  The  Por- 
tugal Story  (1969),  which  while  a kind  of  history, 
reflected  his  fascination  with  the  country  from 
where  his  grandfather  had  emigrated  to  Amenca. 

The  more  he  became  embroiled  in  politics, 
the  more  Provincetown  meant  to  him.  He  had 
vented  his  rage  against  the  establishment  in  the 
1920s,  but  it  was  during  the  ’30s— a highly 
volatile  political  moment  for  Americans— that  he 
like  many  of  his  closest  friends,  struggled  to 
define  where  he  stood.  Whatever  the  political 
issues,  Provincetown’s  relaxed  charm— amid 
various  artistic  brawls,  no  doubt— relieved  many 
tensions.  Espousing  his  politics  there  was  for  the 
most  part  like  preaching  to  the  choir;  the 
denizens  of  the  town  were  not  shocked  by  his 
leftist  beliefs  about  the  needs  of  the  common 
person,  or  by  his  scorn  for  big,  bureaucratic 
government.  Far  more  often  than  not,  they 
believed  in  the  same  things. 

Dos  Passos’s  political  dialogue  with  Edmund 
Wilson  began  in  the  1920s  and  continued  to  the 
end  of  their  days.  In  1930  he  talked  of  being  a mid- 
dle-class liberal.  If  anything,  Wilson  sounded 
more  like  a Communist  than  his  friend,  in  1932 
endorsing  a manifesto  that  declared,  among  other 
matters,  that  “The  ruling  castes,  hopelessly  cor- 
rupted by  the  very  conditions  of  their  emergence, 
must  be  expelled  from  their  present  position.” 
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Further,  it  called  for  “A  temporary  dictatorship  of 
the  class-conscious  workers”  and  asserted,  “A  new 
order  must  be  established.”  Dos  Passos,  the 
apparent  revolutionary,  suggested  tomng  down 
the  manifesto,  which  he  thought  smelled  “too 
Strong  of  13  th  Street  for  my  taste.”  The  reference 
iwas  to  Communist  Party  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  His  position  was  more  nearly  that  of 
the  maverick  economist  Thorstein  Veblen,  who 
had  called  for  economic  restructuring  and  the 
eventual  leadership  of  a class  of  techmcians  who 
could  work  effectively  in  an  industrialized  and 
increasingly  technological  society.  He  sympa- 
thized with  the  general  aims  of  the  Communist 
Party,  but  was  not  a party  member. 

It  was  a time  for  political  wrangling,  and  with 
that,  a time  when  friendships  unraveled.  That 
between  Dos  Passos  and  Hemingway  became 
increasingly  fractious,  partly  because  of  politics. 
Those  with  more  particularly  politicized  people 
such  as  the  critic  Malcolm  Cowley  and  John 
Howard  Lawson,  Dos  Passos’s  close  friend  from 
World  War  I days,  sometime  left-wing  dramatist 
and  a fellow  director  of  the  New  Playwnghts 
Theatre,  and  eventually  one  of  the  blacklisted 
Hollywood  Ten,  disintegrated  as  the  ’30s 
progressed  because  Dos  Passos’s  position  became 
more  and  more  moderate,  moving  from  any  sym- 
pathy he  had  for  Stalinist  Communism,  through 
Trotskyism,  to  the  American  New  Deal.  By  the 
middle  of  the  decade  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Stalinists  were  alienating  the  working  classes  by 
their  repressive  tactics,  and  the  Trotskyites  had 
“lost  the  popular  pulse.”  He  asserted  that  what 
was  needed  was  “some  entirely  new  attack  on  the 
problem  of  human  freedom  under  monopolized 
industry.”  As  long  as  the  Soviets  were  headed  for 
a workers’  democracy,  their  experiments  were  of 
interest,  but  now  they  had  ceased  moving  in  that 
direction.  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
working  toward  “various  forms  of  organization 
such  as  labor  unions  and  controls  by  the  federal 
government  on  industry  that  were  desirable.”  He 
preferred  “the  despotism  of  Henry  Ford,  the 
United  Fruit  and  Standard  Oil”  to  that  of 
Stalinists  such  as  the  leader  of  the  Amencan 
Communist  Party,  Earl  Browder,  or  Mike  Gold, 
Communist  author  and  editor  of  the  New  Masses. 
In  recent  months  he  had  been  “clarifying  my  ideas 
about  what  I would  be  willing  to  be  shot  for  and 
frankly  I don’t  find  the  Kremlin  among  the  items.” 
Hints  of  where  he  was  headed  in  his  politics 
abound  in  his  letters  to  Wilson  then.  He  was  ready 
to  embrace  New  Deal  capitalism  and  had,  in  fact, 
by  the  summer  of  1936,  when  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Big  Money  he  was  perceived  to  be  the 
nation’s  most  significant  proletanan  writer. 

Any  doubts  about  embracing  America  ended 
with  his  experiences  in  Spam  in  1937.  From  the 
moment  of  Franco’s  rebellion  against  the  Repub- 
lican government  in  1936  Dos  Passos,  as  he 
wrote  later,  wanted  “to  find  ways  to  induce  the 
Roosevelt  administration  to  allow  the  republican 
government,  which  after  all  was  the  legally 
constituted  government  of  Spain,  to  buy  arms  in 
America.  The  British-backed  policy  of  noninter- 
vention blocked  every  effort,  and  our  campaign 


was  made  very  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  were 
continually  embroiled  with  the  communists, 
who  wanted  to  take  the  campaign  over  for  their 
own  purposes.”  With  Hemingway,  Archibald 
MacLeish,  Lillian  Heilman,  and  others  he 
discussed  ideas  for  a documentary  film  about  the 
lives  of  Spain’s  common  people  and  their 
miseries  during  the  civil  war.  The  arrangements 
for  the  project  were  complicated,  but  by  April  he 
was  able  to  travel  south  from  France  into  Spain, 
where  he  soon  perceived  that  political  dissent 
within  the  Republican  side,  coupled  with  the  lack 
of  logistical  support,  made  the  chances  of 
defeating  Franco’s  well-stocked  forces  slim.  The 
event  that  absolutely  turned  him  away  from  the 
Communists  was  the  discovery  that  they  had 
secretly  executed  a long-time  Spanish  friend  of 
his,  Jose  Robles,  who,  although  teaching  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  had  returned  to  Spain  to 
help  with  the  Republican  cause.  Spaniards  in  the 
government  alternately  lied  or  were  evasive  about 
what  had  happened  to  Robles.  Eventually  it  was 
Hemingway,  all  too  eager  to  speak  as  the  insider, 
who  broke  the  news  to  Dos  Passos.  Their  friend- 
ship was  soon  ruptured,  not  because  Hemingway 
broke  the  news,  but  because  he  was  so  confident 
that  Robles,  whom  he  did  not  know  well,  if  at  all, 
was  a traitor  to  the  Republican  cause.  Fearful  of 
Dos  Passos’s  inquiries  ruining  the  possibility  of 
making  their  film,  he  told  Dos  Passos  to  remain 
quiet  about  the  incident,  which  infuriated  him. 
He  left  Madrid  in  mid-April,  and  after  further 
adventures  in  which  he  learned  more  about  the 
political  struggles  within  the  various  factions 
opposing  Franco,  he  returned  to  France,  where 
Katy  was  awaiting  him.  They  had  one  last, 
dispiriting  meeting  with  Hemingway  in  Paris  as 
they  boarded  their  train  to  return  to  America.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  Dos  Passos  intended  to  say 
once  home  about  the  Spanish  situation.  Dos 
Passos  explained  that  the  Robles  incident  was 
not  isolated.  Hemingway  began  to  lecture  them 
about  the  necessities  of  war  until  Katy  cut  him 
off,  reminding  him  that  her  husband  knew 
about  such  matters  too.  What  was  the  point  of 
fighting  a war  if  you  lost  your  freedom?  Dos 
Passos  wondered.  To  hell  with  that,  Hemingway 
fired  back.  He  demanded  to  know  if  Dos  Passos 
was  with  the  Loyalists  or  against  them.  Dos 
Passos  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  for  an  instant 
Hemingway  cocked  his  fist  as  if  to  hit  him.  Then 
he  dropped  his  arm  to  his  side  and,  breathing 
hard,  blurted  out  that  if  Dos  Passos  wrote  about 
Spain  as  he  now  saw  it,  the  New  York  reviewers 
would  bury  him.  Katy  remonstrated  that  she  had 
never  heard  anything  so  despicably  opportunistic 
in  her  life.  With  that  she  and  Dos  Passos  boarded 
their  train,  and  Hemingway  strode  away  without 
a glance  back.  Their  friendship  was  over, 
although  back  in  New  York  in  1938  they  met  at 
the  apartment  of  Gerald  and  Sarah  Murphy. 
Mutual  friends,  the  two  writers  stepped  out  on  a 
balcony  to  talk.  Soon  Dos  Passos  came  back  in 
and  remarked  cryptically  to  Gerald  Murphy  that 
“You  think  for  a long  time  you  have  a friend,  and 
then  you  haven’t.”  The  two  had  attempted  to  dis- 
cuss Spain,  but  their  bitter  antagonisms  quickly 
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surfaced,  and  they  became  farther  apart 
than  before 

Bar!  ; [he  United  States  Dos  Passos 
convince  government  officials  to 
si  nfc  their  policies  toward  Spam,  but  to  no 
avail.  In  letters  to  friends  he  hinted  at  his 
personal  anguish,  and  he  fired  off  an  essay, 
“Farewell  to  Europe!”  to  the  journal 
Common  Sense.  “As  more  and  more  older 
friends  pass  into  the  adult  stage— singularly 
disagreeable  among  all  the  primates 
including  man,”  he  told  E.  E.  Cummings 
that  summer,  “they  become  more  old  and 
less  friends.”  He  did  not  name  Hemingway, 
but  noted  that  Mike  Gold  had  recently 
accused  him  of  “remaining  alas  in  a state  of 
bourgeoisie  unreconstructed  and  unliqui- 
dated adolescence.”  He  declared,  “I’m  in  my 
ivory  tower— a damn  tall  one  which  I’m 
hoping  to  fireproof  against  incendiary 
bombs— and  damn  cozy  there.  It  takes  a little 
trip  out  to  the  firing  line  now  and  then  to 
make  you  appreciate  its  excellence— finng 
line,  hell,  chain  gang  is  more  like  it— anyway 
the  sawdtist  trail  is  not  for  me.”  Cummings, 
in  no  way  sympathetic  with  the  politics  of 
the  Left,  fired  back,  “Thee  can  tell  All  That 
Glitters  [Mike  Gold]  from  me  that,  if  20 
piano  movers  with  40  hands  carried  world- 
revolution  all  yee  way  up  yee  Empire  State  and 
dropped  it  into  yee  East  River,  yee  splash  wouldn’t 
fill  a pissant’s  vagina.” 

Amused  as  he  might  have  been  by  Cummings’s 
raw  humor,  Dos  Passos  was  profoundly  depressed. 
Many  of  his  suppositions  about  politics  had  been 
shattered,  and  he  felt  isolated  from  much  of  the 
literary  left,  whose  positions  were  less  and  less  his. 
One  thing  that  was  especially  galling  was  that  he 
was  confident  that  he  knew  more  about  Spain— he 
did,  by  far— than  Hemingway,  or  Gold,  or  John 
Howard  Lawson,  who  soon  weighed  in  with  his 
own  virulent  criticisms.  Infuriated  by  what  Dos 
Passos  had  said  in  “Farewell  to  Europe!”  (in  which 
he  wrote  off  a Europe  that  was  descending  into 
dictatorships  on  the  Right  and  on  the  Left),  Law- 
son  declared  that  “Lots  of  us . . . are  pretty  sick  and 
hurt  when  [the  Spanish  situation  is]  desenbed  as 
an  ‘intneate  and  bloody  machinery’  [Dos  Passos’s 
phrase].  Think  it  about  Russia  if  you  want  to.  Say 
it  if  it  makes  you  feel  any  better.  But  don’t  twist  it 
into  an  unforgivable  prejudice  against  your  own 
sort  of  people,  and  the  work  they’re  trying  to  do.  I 
assure  you,  friendship  won’t  stand  that.”  In  1937 
they  had  a lengthy  and  intricate  correspondence 
about  their  disagreements.  There  matters  stood 
until  1939,  when  in  response  to  Dos  Passos’s  next 
novel,  Adventures  of  a Young  Man , Lawson  wrote 
him  that  “the  book  made  me  angry— but  anger 
isn’t  very  helpful,  and  I’d  really  like  to  be  helpful— 
although  I doubt  if  it’s  possible.  In  fact,  I doubt  if 
there’s  any  common  ground  on  which  we  can  talk 
about  these  thmgs.  I think  that’s  tragic.  ...  I also 
think  . . that  you’re  to  blame— for  turning  so  far 
away  from  the  sort  of  agreed  fundamentals  of  feel- 
ing and  purpose,  the  groundwork  for  common 
thought— which  is  also  common  action— that  we 
started  with.  That’s  not  a nice  thing  to  say— and  it 


probably  won’t  have  any  effect— but  there  it  is.” 

The  loss  of  these  friendships  is  comprehensible 
in  the  context  of  the  late  1930s,  but  how  sad  the 
loss  was.  Fnends  meant  a great  deal  to  him,  and 
one  can  sympathize  entirely  with  Dos  Passos 
because  doctrine  or  not  he  valued  them  more 
than  any  polemical  stance.  At  the  very  moment 
he  completed  the  trilogy  USA  and  he  seemed  to 
be  the  leading  writer  of  proletarian  literature,  his 
political  posture  changed  irrevocably,  and  with 
that,  numerous  close  bonds  were  broken.  The 
situation  may  not  have  been  tragic,  but  it 
certainly  was  full  of  pathos.  No  amount  of  travel 
in  the  United  States  or  hard  work  on  a number  of 
writing  projects  could  lighten  his  distress.  He 
feared  that  his  next  novel,  Adventures  of  a Young 
Man,  would  be  trashed  by  critics  because  it  was 
about  the  disillusionment  of  a Dos  Passos-like 
figure,  Glenn  Spotswood,  who  is  eventually  sent 
to  his  death  in  Spain  by  the  Communists.  Dos 
Passos  was  correct:  few  of  the  reviewers  liked  the 
novel;  those  on  the  Left  excoriated  it. 

With  that,  his  literary  fame  began  to  decline. 
While  571  Commercial  Street  remained  home, 
he  felt  uneasy  in  1939  about  settling  down  any- 
where, he  told  Edmund  Wilson.  “I  seem  to  have  a 
better  time  away  from  the  eastern  seaboard  at  pre- 
sent,” he  remarked,  certainly  thinking  about  the 
New  York  literary  and  political  crowd,  who  he  was 
positive  were  largely  intolerant  of  anything  other 
than  a left-wing  party  line.  Not  that  he  stopped 
writing  as  a result.  He  knew  he  had  to  keep  work- 
ing as  hard  as  ever,  especially  because  sales  of  USA 
had  been  little  more  than  fair;  those  of  Adventures 
of  a Young  Man  were  distinctly  modest.  His  and 
Katy’s  expenses  mounted  during  the  summer  of 
1939,  particularly  because  she  underwent  a senes 
of  medical  tests  in  Baltimore.  Rumsey  Marvin 


had  loaned  them  $200,  but  matters  like  a 
summons  to  appear  in  court  for  nonpay- 
ment of  a coal  bill  had  become  a constant 
worry.  In  August  he  wrote  her  about  bills 
that  were  pouring  in.  “Let’s  not  run  up  any  ' 
more  bills  or  buy  any  more  houses,”  he 
pleaded.  As  the  decade  ended,  in  his  new 
stance  as  a promoter  of  American-style 
democracy  he  turned  to  studying  the 
founders  of  the  nation,  men  such  as  Tom 
Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  quickly 
became  a hero  of  his. 

Along  with  political  fiction  from  a 
decidedly  non-leftist  point  of  view,  Dos 
Passos  during  the  rest  of  his  life  wrote  a i 
number  of  studies  of  the  founding  fathers 
as  well  as  a biography  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
no  hero  of  his.  The  turn  from  fiction  to 
history  was  ideological.  Feeling  betrayed 
by  Communism,  he  searched  in  Amencan 
history  for  a justification  of  what  had 
come  to  be  his  belief  that  the  American 
democratic  tradition  was  superior  to  Euro- 
pean ideologies.  As  contemporary  America 
became  ever  more  complex,  he  sought  for 
alternative  models— some  might  say  sim- 
plistic ones— to  the  intricate  bureaucracies 
he  saw  developing.  Jefferson  became  Dos 
Passos’s  hero  because  he  admired  the 
other’s  18th-century  liberalism  and  concern  for 
smallness  in  government.  That  Jeffersomanism 
became  20th-century  conservatism  does  much  to 
explain  why  from  the  1940s  on  Dos  Passos  moved 
ever  nghtward,  ending  his  days  an  arch  opponent 
of  New  Deal  politics  and  a Goldwater  Republican. 

In  the  early  1940s  he  and  Katy  spent  time  in 
Virginia  sorting  out  matters  concerning  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  that  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father.  Relatives  had  misman- 
aged things,  and  in  the  process  he  lost  a good  deal  j 
of  income.  While  trying  to  remedy  that,  he 
became  attracted  to  the  place  that  in  his  youth 
had  been  more  of  a home  to  him  than  anywhere 
else.  Besides,  Virginia  was  Jefferson  land.  But  as  I 
World  War  II  began,  he  had  no  thoughts  of  mov- 
ing there  permanently.  Their  lives  were  made 
more  complex  during  this  time  by  the  fact  that 
they  looked  after  one  and  sometimes  both  sons  of 
a Provincetown  painter,  Charles  Kaeselau,  after 
his  wife  died  in  1940.  Christopher,  the  boy  who 
stayed  more  with  them,  was  difficult  to  handle, 
and  his  presence  often  made  it  difficult  for  Katy 
and  Dos  Passos  to  travel  together.  Eventually  “the 
Boy,”  as  Katy  referred  to  Christopher  when  she 
was  irritated  with  him,  was  placed  in  school  and 
his  father  took  some  responsibility  for  him. 

With  the  completion  of  State  of  the  Nation, 
drawn  from  a series  of  articles  he  had  wntten  for 
Harper’s  under  the  title  “The  People  at  War,”  he 
set  off  on  articles  for  Life,  about  the  Pacific  theater 
of  war,  to  which  would  be  added  pieces  about 
Europe  after  the  war  ended  in  August  1945. 
“Hawaii/  Marshalls/  Mananas/  Ulithi/  Guenllas/ 
Manila/  Guadalcanal/  Bypassed  areas/  New  Cale- 
donia/ Air  Force  New  Guinea/  Australia”  ran  a 
note  he  jotted  down  about  his  tour  in  the  Pacific.  . 
He  found  the  extensive  tnp  and  the  action  he 
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observed  exhilarating,  but  when  he  next  traveled 
to  war-ravaged  Europe  during  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  early  December  1945,  what  he  found  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria  was  as  depressing 
as  the  Pacific  scene  had  been  enlivening.  “I  haven’t 
much  appetite  for  Europe  at  present,”  he  declared 
to  Katy.  “I  want  to  be  home— that’s  about  the  size 
of  it.”  Writing  her  from  Wiesbaden  in  late  Octo- 
ber he  told  her,  “Here  is  all  the  brutality  of  war 
and  army  life  without  the  enlivening  element  of 
danger  that  gives  it  what  poetry  it  has.” 

His  letters  from  Nuremberg  as  the  trials  of  the 
Nazi  leaders  began  reflected  his  near  despair: 
“I  have  had  about  as  much  of  the  ETO  [European 
Theater  of  Operations]  as  I can  absorb  already,”  he 
wrote  in  one;  and  from  Berlin  he  told  Katy  of  “the 
cold  and  stagnant  sky  of  Northern  Europe  presses 
down  on  you  from  above  cutting  out  all  light  and 
warmth— [while]  the  miserable  inhabitants  with 
blue  lips  and  hollow  eyes  drag  their  little  boats  of 
wood  or  slog  about  under  shapeless  bundles  of 

things A cold  dank  hell.”  Adding  to  his  dismay 

was  his  deep  distrust  of  the  Russians.  Tales  of  their 
repression  and  brutality  abounded,  he  asserted, 
and  this  fueled  his  dislike— hatred  in  fact— of  their 
officialdom.  In  Tour  of  Duly  he  wrote  that  finding 
out  about  the  Russians  was  an  almost  impossible 
task,  because  added  to  the  language  bamer  was 
“the  fact  that  for  nearly  30  years  now  the  only  view 
of  the  world  outside  the  Soviet  Union  its  citizens 
have  had  has  been  through  the  distorting  pnsm  of 
Marxist  propaganda”  In  a notebook  marked 


“Berlin  1945,”  he  scribbled,  “Who  sups  with  the 
devil  must  need  a long  spoon— it  is  time  Ameri- 
cans got  it  through  their  heads  that  Democracy  & 
Dictatorship  can’t  cooperate— not  that  democracy 
is  perfect  or  that  Russian  dictatorship  is  perfect.” 
Never  gladder  to  leave  Europe,  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States  in  early  December,  met  Katy  in  New 
York,  and  quickly  returned  to  the  comfort  of 
Provincetown.  He  planned  to  spend  the  first  weeks 
of  1946  revising  the  articles  for  Life  and  his  Pacific 
materials  into  Tour  of  Duly.  His  political  concerns 
were  always  with  him;  as  1945  ended  he  wrote  the 
novelist  Upton  Sinclair  about  some  literary  mat- 
ters, then  ended:  “Never  felt  so  much  sadder  and 
wiser  in  my  life  as  after  this  trip  to  Europe.  Maybe 
the  Russians  are  nght  and  man  is  vile  and  can  only 
be  ruled  by  terror— but  I still  refuse  to  believe  that 
everything  the  West  has  stood  for  since  the  first  of 
our  Forefathers  tumbled  out  of  their  leaky  boats 
to  do  their  washing  on  this  beach  I’m  looking  out 
at  as  I write  must  go  on  the  ash  heap.  My  god  the 
tide  runs  strong  against  us.” 

His  and  Katy’s  lives  were  as  busy  as  ever  dur- 
ing the  next  year  and  a half  with  trips  south  and 
west,  visits  to  the  land  in  Virginia,  and  the  con- 
stant press  of  his  writing  commitments.  In  July 
1947  they  flew  to  England,  where  he  did  research 
for  articles  about  Great  Britain  under  Clement 
Attlee’s  Labour  Party  government.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, he  was  distressed  by  what  in  one  piece  he 
called  “Britain’s  Dim  Dictatorship.”  They  sailed 
aboard  the  Queen  Mary  for  America  in  late 


August;  “Westbound  thank  God,”  he  wrote  on  a 
postcard  to  E.  E.  Cummings’s  wife,  Marion.  After 
a short  time  in  Provincetown,  they  were  on  the 
move  again,  intending  to  visit  Virginia  and  then 
return  to  the  Cape  to  finish  various  projects 
before  going  back  south  for  a longer  stay. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  12,  they  left 
Provincetown  by  car,  headed  for  Old  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  where  they  planned  to  spend  the 
night  on  their  way  to  visit  fnends  in  Norfolk, 
Connecticut.  Not  long  before  sunset  they  were 
driving  along  Route  28  on  the  outskirts  of  Ware- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  Katy  was  asleep  on  her  side 
of  the  front  seat,  and  Dos  Passos  was  having  diffi- 
culty seeing  as  he  squinted  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  low  in  the  sky  directly  ahead  of  them.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a npping  crash,  and  he  was  struck 
unconscious.  Moments  later  he  came  to,  to  the 
sound  of  the  car  horn  blanng  endlessly.  In  deep 
pain  and  cupping  his  right  eye  that  hung  from  its 
socket,  he  turned  to  his  right  and  saw  Katy’s  life- 
less body,  the  top  of  her  head  nearly  severed  off, 
slumped  next  to  him.  They  had  slammed  into  the 
back  of  a truck  with  its  tailgate  down  that  was 
parked  at  a slight  angle  out  into  the  road.  The  top 
of  their  car  had  almost  been  sheared  off  from  the 
blow  that  killed  her  and  severely  wounded  him. 

By  the  time  police  arrived,  it  was  dark.  Two  of 
the  officers  helped  him  from  the  wreck,  and, 
bleeding  heavily,  he  made  his  way  to  a pay  tele- 
phone at  Suddard’s  Garage  nearby  and  called 
Edie  Shay  in  Provincetown.  “Look,  Edie,”  he 
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blurted  oi  c,  'Katy’s  dead.”  He  told  her  what  he 
could  1 out  the  accident,  and  then  let  himselfbe 
place  ! m an  ambulance  along  with  Katy’s  body. 
They  were  taken  to  Tobey  Hospital  in  Wareham, 
where  a doctor  treated  him  before  sending  him 
to  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston.  He 
was  examined  by  an  eye  specialist,  Dr.  Abraham 
Pollen,  who  quickly  determined  that  the  eye  was 
irreparable.  He  operated  on  Dos  Passos  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  the  13  th.  His  overriding 
memory  of  the  episode  was  of  Dos  Passos’s 
remarkable  courage. 

Eben  Given  was  among  the  first  to  visit  Dos 
Passos  in  the  hospital  that  day.  He  offered  a 
gravesite  for  Katy  in  his  family’s  plot  in  the  ceme- 
tery behind  the  Methodist  church  in  Truro.  There 
she  was  buned  on  the  15  th  after  a moving  service 
at  571  Commercial  Street  attended  by  many 
Provincetowners.  Dos  Passos  could  not  be  there 
because  of  his  injuries.  Edmund  Wilson  told  him 
about  how  poignant  he  had  found  the  burial  to 
be,  a kind  of  relief  after  the  service.  Katy  had  been 
at  the  center  of  the  life  Wilson  had  known  on  the 
Cape  for  25  years,  “a  pnncipal  of  imagination  and 
intelligence  and  beauty  and  charm.”  Now  she  was 
dead,  and  a long  phase  of  that  life  was  gone.  The 
cemetery  had  seemed  “light,  clean,  and  dry  and  yet 
human  up  there  among  the  old  four-square 
churches.”  From  the  cemetary  that  afternoon,  he 
had  an  “incredibly  lovely”  view  of  the  bay  off  Truro 
and  of  the  marshes  and  sandy  beaches  in  the  late 
sun.  “Her  death  and  the  little  hilltop  cemetery,”  he 
wrote,  “seemed  to  give  the  whole  thing  a kind  of 
dignity  such  as  I did  not  ordinanly  grant  it.” 

“Katy  must  have  been  a wonderful  compan- 
ion,” he  continued.  “I  had  the  impression  that 
you  were  never  bored  with  her,  and  that— rather 
shy  with  most  ocher  people— she  must  have  been 
inexhaustibly  entertaining  with  you  and  inex- 
haustible in  her  gift  of  investing  life  with  some- 
thing that  the  statistics  don’t  add  up  to  but  is  one 
of  the  only  reasons  why  one  would  like  to  see  life 
continue  on  this  planet.”  No  one  could  describe 
all  that  Katy  was  and  the  sadness  of  her  death 
better  than  Wilson,  though  many  friends  wrote  to 
express  their  condolences.  Numerous  people 
from  Provincetown  visited  Dos  Passos  in  the 
hospital,  and  they  found  him  emotionally  strong, 
talking  about  books  and  other  friends  and  what 
had  to  be  done  with  the  properties  in  Province- 
town.  But  the  horrible  pain  of  her  death  weighed 
in,  however  much  he  tried  to  be  resolute.  “This  is 
so  much  the  worst  thing  that’s  ever  happened  to 
me  that  it’s  hard  not  just  to  sit  in  a chair  and  sniv- 
el. Fortunately  I have  a great  deal  of  work  on  hand 
and  the  good  old  sheriff  nght  around  the  comer 
so  I’ll  have  to  stir  my  stumps,”  he  told  Robert 
Hillyer.  Even  Hemingway  cabled  him,  and  Dos 
Passos  wrote  back  a sad  but  affectionate  letter. 

He  put  up  a brave  front,  but,  as  he  told  Wilson 
later,  he’d  been  able  “to  live  52  years  without  real- 
ly envisaging  the  existence  of  these  archipelagos 
of  remorse  and  boundless  continents  of  grief.”  In 
the  days  immediately  after  her  death  he  could 
only  struggle  to  cope  with  it.  When  he  was 
released  from  the  hospital,  Phyllis  Given  drove 


him  out  the  Cape  to  the  cemetery  at  Truro.  From 
her  car  he  walked  alone  to  where  Katy  was  buried 
in  the  Givens’  secluded  plot.  He  spent  a good 
while  there,  then  quietly  returned  to  the  car. 
Later,  he  arranged  for  a plain  slate  headstone 
that  reads: 

KATHARINE  SMITH 

BELOVED  WIFE  OF  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS 

MY  SWEET  MY  LOST  LOVE 

Almost  immediately  he  left  for  Boston  to  receive 
treatment  for  his  injuries.  Afterward  he  drove 
with  friends  to  Virginia,  staying  for  a week  or 
more  while  he  made  plans  to  move  there.  “If  I 
tried  to  avoid  all  the  places  I’d  been  happy  with 
Katy  I’d  have  to  get  off  the  earth,”  he  wrote  Edie 
Shay,  “because  there’s  nothing  lovely  in  life  that 
doesn’t  make  me  think  of  her,  but  I find  it  per- 
haps a little  less  painful  to  be  down  here  than  in 
P’town.  I’m  not  going  to  tty  to  live  there  for  the 
present.”  He  had  to  return  to  Provincetown  in 
October  to  arrange  for  the  closing  up  of  571 
Commercial  Street  with  William  Smith  and  his 
wife,  Marion,  and  he  needed  to  gather  what  he 
would  need  for  the  next  several  months. 

The  time  on  the  Cape  was  nearly  unbearable, 
although  friends  were  extremely  kind.  Charles 
Mayo  and  his  father  took  Dos  Passos  on  a boat 
ride  along  the  shore  around  Truro.  He  reminisced 
about  the  places  where  he  and  Katy  had  walked 
and  picnicked,  but  these  were  in  the  past,  and 
Mayo  sensed  that  Dos  Passos  would  leave 
Provincetown  behind  him.  Before  he  left  he  went 
through  Katy’s  things  to  have,  once  more,  a sense 
of  her,  of  all  that  Edmund  Wilson  recognized  were 
her  special  qualities.  Their  private  world  had  been 
theirs  alone,  where  she  was  “possum”  and  he  was 
“ape.”  “What  a charming  story  about  the  Keeper 
of  the  Alligators,”  she  had  written  him  from 
Provincetown  when  he  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1945, 
refernng  to  something  he  had  made  up  in  a letter. 
“M.  Fish,  I love  you  so  much.  Darling,  I would  give 
anything  to  hear  the  Chinaman  sing  in  the  night— 
sometimes  he  would,  you  know.”  The  weather  at 
that  moment  in  Provincetown  was  beautiful,  “the 
fairest  of  the  year,  sweet  as  summer  but  so  sharp 
and  winy,”  and  she  would  awaken  during  the 
night  and  see  the  ships’  lights  in  the  Provincetown 
harbor  and  watch  the  flash  of  the  Truro  light  and 
long  for  him.  She  amused  him  with  tales  about 
some  of  their  friends  and  in  closing  told  him  not 
to  forget  his  “Passionately  devoted  / eternally 
faithful  / bookkeeping  / Book  writing  / Painting  / 
Cleaning  Working  / in  the  garden  fur  brushing  / 
architectural  agricultural  / monetary  Katy  Dos 
Possum.”  Sorting  through  her  papers  that  Octo- 
ber, he  picked  up  a notebook  on  which  he  had 
written,  “This  is  the  Opossum’s  Other  Book.”  He 
had  begun  a tale  that  he  had  not  finished,  and 
now  as  he  paged  through  the  notebook  he 
thought  of  her  and  wrote  on  a piece  of  paper, 

My  sweet  lost  love 
You  laugh  downstairs  in 
The  morning 

And  the  sun  on  the  harbor 


While  there  were  details  left  to  complete  his  move 
away  from  Provincetown  such  as  settling  Katy’s 
estate  and  in  1948  selling  571  Commercial  Street 
to  the  Smiths,  his  life  there  was  over.  After  a peri- 
od of  wandering  he  settled  into  rural  Virginia, 
where  marriage,  a daughter,  farming,  and  a life 
among  people  generally  of  a very  different  persua- 
sion than  he  had  known  on  the  Cape  led  to  a 
renewed  sense  of  satisfaction. 

If  Katy  had  not  died  in  1947,  would  they  have 
remained  in  Provincetown  despite  the  rightward 
turn  in  his  politics?  I believe  so,  not  only  because 
of  close  friends  there,  but  also  because  of  the  vital- 
ity and  warmth  that  is  Provincetown.  Would  Dos 
Passos’s  politics  have  shifted  less?  Perhaps, 
because  the  give-and-take  in  the  town  might  have 
caused  him  not  to  become  so  set  in  his  opinions. 
Whatever,  it  was  the  place  where  he  wrote  his  most 
significant  work,  the  trilogy  that  captures,  as  no 
other  volume  of  fiction/nonfiction  has,  the  sweep 
of  an  America  in  the  throes  of  massive  economic 
growth,  urban  sprawl,  and  industnal  expansion 
that  have  led  to  greater  social  complexity  and  fre- 
quently, strife.  “All  right,”  he  wrote  at  the  end  of 
The  Big  Money,  “we  are  two  nations.”  “Oh,  are  we 
ever,”  responded  the  columnist  Harold  Meyerson 
in  the  wake  of  the  2004  presidential  election.  “And 
77  years  after  Dos  Passos  penned  those  words,  his 
two  nations  and  ours  bear  an  almost  spooky 
resemblance.”  Wherever  his  politics  placed  him, 
emotionally  he  stood  with  the  common  people, 
the  workers  who  do  not  share  in  corporate  opu- 
lence, who  hold  down  two  jobs  to  make  ends  meet, 
or  who  can  find  no  jobs.  We  would  all  do  well  to 
stand  with  them. 

I wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  numerous  friends  of 
John  Dos  Passos  in  Provincetown  who  helped  me  earlier 
when  I was  doing  research  for  a biography  of  him;  and 
to  those  who  quickly  became  my  friends  during  the  past 
year,  providing  room,  board,  and  a great  deal  of  infor- 
mation as  I learned  how  much  more  I needed  to  know 
in  order  to  write  this  essay.  Special  thanks  go  to  Stephen 
Borkowski,  Michael  Lennon,  and  Christopher  Busa  for 
their  interest  in  the  project. 
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& Other  Writings,  1916-1941;  and  with  Daniel 
Aaron,  USA. 
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Norman  Mailer  and  Provincetown 

THE  WILD  WEST  OF  THE  EAST 


By  J.  Michael  Lennon 


In  August  of  1960  Norman  Mailer  drove 
from  his  summer  home  in  Provincetown 
to  the  summer  home  of  Senator  John 
Kennedy  m Hyanms.  Kennedy  was  seeking 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  president, 
and  Mailer  was  there  to  interview  him  for  Esquire. 
It  was  a heady  time  for  Mailer,  who  was  impressed 
when  Kennedy  said  he  had  read  Mailer’s  third 
novel,  The  Deer  Park.  The  piece  that  Mailer 
wrote  about  Kennedy,  “Superman  Comes  to  the 
Supermarket,”  appeared  a few  weeks  before  the 
election  and  certainly  aided  Kennedy’s  successful 
campaign.  Mailer  met  Jacqueline  Kennedy  that 
memorable  day,  and  she  asked  him  what  Province- 
town  was  like.  “It  is  the  Wild  West  of  the  East,”  he 
replied.  Mailer  has  emphasized  the  quirky  energy 
and  unpredictability  of  Provincetown,  or  P-Town, 
as  the  locals  call  it,  many  times  over  the  years— in 
interviews,  essays,  letters,  casual  conversation,  and 
in  several  of  his  published  works.  He  has  also 
called  it  “the  last  democratic  town  in  America 
Everybody  is  absolutely  equal  here.”  Now  Mailer’s 
permanent  home,  P-Town  is  where  he  has  spent 
45  of  the  last  60  summers,  and  written  all  or  part 
of  three-fourths  of  his  40-odd  books.  Here  are  just 
a few  of  his  insights  on  the  town  at  the  end  of 
Route  6:  In  a Boston  Globe  interview  (June  22, 2003) 
with  Joseph  P.  Kahn,  Mailer  said  that  during  the 
summers  of  the  early  ’60s  “bikers  would  come 
roaring  mto  town  on  Saturday  nights.  Parties 
would  start  on  the  beach.  Fights  would  break  out. 
It  was  a period  of  wonderful  drunken  mghts  and 
wild  parries.  At  least  10  times  a summer  you’d  see 
the  sun  come  up  over  the  flats.  The  town  had  a 
sometimes  rich  and  sometimes  sinister  sense  of 
impermanence  to  it,  too.” 

In  an  interview  in  Life  in  Provincetown  (August 
14,  2003)  with  Tim  McCarthy,  he  expanded  on 
the  idea  of  P-Town’s  mutability:  “The  bars  would 
empty  at  midnight,  because  that  was  the  curfew 
then.  Everyone  who  was  working  at  the  bars, 
everyone  who  was  going  to  the  bars  would  head 
up  in  the  hills  behind  the  Patrician.  Howland 
Street  didn’t  exist  then.  It  was  a trail  up  into  the 
woods.  There  were  a few  shacks  up  there  as  there 
are  now,  and  guys  who  had  the  shacks  would 
open  them  up  and  people  would  come  in.  You’d 
find  a mother  who  couldn’t  get  a babysitter  come 
in  with  two  kids,  holding  one  in  each  arm.  You’d 
have  drinkers  like  myself,  who’d  hold  a bottle  in 
one  hand  and  a glare  in  their  eye.  . . . You  had 
marriages  break  up  in  those  woods  at  night 


BURIAL  BY  THE  SEA  BY  JOHN  KEARNEY.  "DIGGING  THE  HOLE  TO  BURY  THE  CAR, 

THE  BULLDOZER  KEPT  REACHING  THE  WATER  TABLE  AND  THE  CAR  WAS  LEFT  ONLY 
HALF-BURIED.  KEARNEY  TRANSFORMED  INTO  AN  EAR-WIG,  A COMMON  NOCTURNAL 
INSECT  HAVING  A PAIR  OF  LARGE  PINCERS  THAT  LIVES  PARTLY  UNDERGROUND." 


around  two  or  three  in  the  morning.  You  had 
marriages  begin.  It  was  wild,  absolutely  wild. 
There  were  fights.  It  was  an  absolutely  extraordi- 
nary period.”  Provincetown’s  “purpose,”  he 
continued,  is  to  “be  the  one  town  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  that’s  just  absolutely  freer  than  others, 
where  people  can  go  and  find  out  what  they’re 
really  made  of,  because  they  can’t  quite  find 
organized  society  agreeable  enough  to  keep 
going.  They  want  to  search  out  the  possibility  of 
being  themselves,  whatever  that  self  is.  . . . Years 
ago  it  was  bikers  and  guys  who  were  really  part- 
time  criminals,  drug  dealers,  gamblers.  Then 
there  was  a period  after  that  when  the  gay  revo- 
lution began  and  then  solidified  in  the  last  10  or 
15  years.  So  today  Provincetown’s  a gay  town,  but 
so  what?  ...  In  the  next  25,  30,  40  years,  it  will 
become  something  else  again.”  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a dozen  other  utterances  in 
which  Mailer  identifies  Provincetown  as  a fierce- 
ly independent,  slightly  nutty  town,  a carnival,  a 


whirligig  where  identities  are 
lost,  found,  created. 

There  is  more:  In  a 1999 
interview  with  Christopher 
Busa  in  Provincetown  Arts, 
Mailer  goes  beyond  his  charac- 
terization of  Provincetown  as 
the  freest  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
He  says,  “Provincetown  has 
always  been  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  One  of  the  things  I 
love  about  this  town  and  that  I 
always  tell  people  who  haven’t 
been  here,  is  that  this  is  the 
freest  town  in  America  People 
can  argue.  But  it’s  free  now 
with  the  gay  population,  and  it 
was  free  long  ago  when  the 
artists  came  here.  You  could 
live  with  whomever  you 
wanted  and  in  any  combina- 
tion that  you  wanted.  To  have 
sexual  freedom  has  always 
been  terribly  important  to 
artists.”  The  artists  and 
writers— John  Dos  Passos, 
Eugene  O’Neill,  Kurt  Von- 
negut,  Hans  Hofmann,  Mary 
McCarthy,  Robert  Mother- 
well,  Jack  Kearney,  Franz 
Kline,  Peter  Busa,  and  Helen 
Frankenthaler  are  some  of  those  he  mentions  in 
these  interviews— relished  the  freedom  of  the 
town,  but  through  the  1960s  they  had  to  contend 
with  what  Mailer  calls  “an  ongomg  tension”  with 
the  Portuguese,  who  dominated  the  fishing 
industry  and  much  else  in  the  town.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  says,  “Some  of  the  Portuguese  fishermen 
were  wilder  and  stronger  than  any  artist  you’d 
ever  find.  We’d  get  drunk  together  and  have  arm- 
wrestling contests,  often.  I remember  Bottles 
Souza  was  the  one  guy  nobody  could  ever  beat.” 
On  the  other  hand,  “the  Portuguese  were 
Catholic  and  observant  and  very  family-oriented, 
prodigiously  family  oriented,  and  the  artists  came 
every  summer  with  a different  mate,  sometimes  a 
different  kid.  Of  course,  we  were  smoking  pot.  It 
was  all  right  to  get  drunk  in  town— but  not  pot. 
That  was  the  tension  then.” 

Finally,  he  gives  a cluster  of  assets  that  fills  out 
his  portrait  of  the  town:  “The  fishermen  were 
much  respected  m those  days,  and  properly  so— 
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they  were  real,  arid  arrises  tend  to  have  a tropism 
toward  ti  real.  Provincetown  was  not  only  most 
agree  a b ; io  the  eye,  but  it  was  real,  with  real  peo- 
ple. I _.d  been  a whaling  town.  It  was  real  enough 

that  when  the  Pilgnms  came  here,  they  decided  to 
move  on  because  it  was  a little  bit  too  real.” 

There’s  no  easy  way  to  sum  up  all  that  Mailer 
has  said  about  P-Town,  especially  since  in  my 
gleanings  I have  scanted  Mailer’s  comments  on 
the  town’s  beauty,  noted  in  passing  in  the  previous 
quote  as  “agreeable.”  The  best  course  is  to  turn  to 
the  sharp  evocations  of  the  town  in  his  writings, 
but  first  I’ll  name  what  I believe  to  be  the  five 
ineluctable  elements  of  his  unstated  definition  of 
the  town:  1)  freedom  (personal,  artistic,  sexual);  2) 
mutability  (of  an  existential  sort);  3)  tension  (his- 
torical, cultural,  creative);  4)  beauty  (natural  and 
architectural);  and  5)  a haunted  atmosphere, 
amenable  to  ghosts  and  witches.  These  qualities 
can  be  seen  in  the  four  chief  depictions  of 
Provincetown  in  Mailer’s  work  from  1958  to  1984. 
The  first  is  from  “Advertisements  for  Myself  on 
the  Way  Out,”  a story  that  onginally  appeared  in 
Partisan  Review  in  1958,  and  then  was  collected  in 
Advertisements  for  Myself  (1959).  It  was  intended  to 
be  the  prologue  to  a long  novel,  one  never  written. 
The  house  in  the  story  belongs  to  the  central  char- 
acter, Manon  Faye,  and  is  based  on  the  former 
Hawthorne  house  Mailer  lived  in  at  the  top  of 
Miller  Hill  Road.  In  the  ’50s  it  was  the  only  house 
there;  there  are  a dozen  or  more  there  now. 

It  is  time  now  to  say  a little  about  this  house  and  where 
it  is  situated.  The  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod  is  perhaps  80 
miles  long,  and  bent  in  its  middle  like  the  knotty,  no 
longer  agreeable  arm  of  an  old  man  who  was  once 
strong.  To  the  forearm  and  hand  of  this  coast  is  given 
the  name  of  The  Upper  [sic:  Lower]  Cape,  and  it 
is  pleasant  land  if  one’s  humor  is  mournful- 
wind-swept  with  barren  moors,  lonely  dunes,  deserted 
ponds  and  stunted  trees;  its  colors  are  gray  and  dun 
and  the  foliage  is  dull  green.  Off  the  arterial  highway 
with  its  savage  excremental  architecture  of  gas  sta- 
tions, chromium-paneled  diners,  souvenir  traps,  fruit 
stands,  motels,  blinker  lights,  salt-eroded  billboards,  all 
in  cruel  vision-blunting  pigments,  in  contrast  to  this 
highway  garish  in  its  petrifactions  of  the  over-extended 
American  will,  the  side  roads  are  quiet,  hardly  more 
than  lanes,  with  small  mouse-gray  salt-box  houses 
inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  retired  Protestants, 
decent,  lean,  spare  and  stingy,  gray  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  a mouse  gray. 

There  is  no  excess  of  life  in  the  fall  and  winter,  and  it  is 
country,  which  can  be  recommended  for  the  solitary — 
the  lonely  walks  on  sandy  trails  by  cranberry  bogs 
whose  thorny  undergrowth  is  violet  in  color  against  the 
lavender  hues  of  the  dunes  when  the  sky  is  gray.  Near 
Provincetown  there  are  a few  miles  of  empty  sand 
between  the  bay  and  the  ocean  which  have  the  sweep 
of  the  desert— the  dunes  rise  into  small  hills  and  fall 
away  to  valleys  where  one  could  believe  oneself  lost  in 
the  Sahara— I have  heard  of  people  who  wandered 
about  in  circles  over  one  dune  and  down,  never  reach- 
ingthe  ocean  and  never findingthe  bay ; at  least  not  for 
hours.  There  are  few  places  on  the  eastern  seaboard 


where  one  could  bury  a man  as  easily  and  leave  one’s 
chances  so  to  nature,  for  the  wind  could  leave  the 
corpse  under  20  feet  of  fill,  or  as  easily  could  discover 
the  cadaver  before  the  cells  were  cold. 

Beyond  this  desert,  at  the  tip  of  the  Cape,  in  the  palm 
of  the  almost  closed  hand,  is  one  of  the  last  great  fish- 
ing villages  of  the  world,  the  place  called  Province- 
town,  in  winter  3,000  population,  its  situation  one 
of  the  most  easterly  promontories  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Three  miles  long  and  two  streets  wide,  the 
town  curls  around  the  bay  on  the  skin  of  the  palm,  a 
gaudy  run  with  Mediterranean  splashes  of  color, 
crowded  steep-pitched  roofs,  fishing  piers  and  fishing 
boats  whose  stench  of  mackerel  and  gasoline  is  as 
aphrodisiac  to  the  nose  as  the  clean  bar-whiskey 
smell  of  a nightclub  where  call  girls  congregate. 

It  was  in  Provincetown  where  the  Puritans  landed  and 
held  to  a starving  bivouac  for  three  months  before  they 
broke  the  encampment  and  moved  to  Plymouth  Rock. 
They  were  without  food  and  beside  there  was  the  spiral 
to  wear  them  down:  The  Cape  from  the  wrist  to  the 
fingers  curls  like  a snail  shell,  the  harbor  and  eye  of 
water  in  the  center,  and  one’s  sense  of  direction  is 
forever  confused.  Without  looking  at  the  sun  one  could 
not  point  across  the  bay  in  the  proper  direction  to 
Boston,  Portugal,  or  the  shores  of  Barbary.  It  is  a place 
that  defies  one’s  nose  for  longitude  and  latitude,  a 
cartographer’s  despair  and  a Puritan’s  as  well.  (The 
character  of  narrow  intense  faith  is  rectilinear  in 
conception,  which  is  why  the  clitorine  cove  in  the  facade 
of  most  New  England  churches  is  triangular  or  icepick 
steeple  in  its  form  rather  than  obeying  the  feminine 
Catholic  arch  of almost  equally  narrow  Gothic  faiths.) 

The  house  Manon  purchased  was  on  a sand  dune 
behind  the  last  hill  overlooking  the  town,  and  it  was 
isolated,  especially  in  fall  and  winter,  reached  by  a 
sandy  road  that  dipped  down  one  dune  and  up  another 
to  give  a view  of  rolling  furze,  rain  water  ponds,  and 
the  ocean  and  beach  of  the  back  shore.  In  bad  weather 
the  wind  was  a phenomenon,  a New  England  wind  of 
the  lost  narrow  faiths  that  slashed  through  open  doors, 
tempted  shutters  loose  from  their  catch  and  banged 
them  through  the  night,  vibrated  every  small  pane  in 
every  Cape  Cod  window  and  came  soughing  out  of 
the  sky  with  the  cries  of  storm  water  in  its  vaults— on 
such  nights  the  hundred  years  of  the  house  were  alive 
with  every  murderous  sleep  it  had  ever  suffered:  it  was 
the  kind  of  house  in  which  the  dogs  barked  insanely  in 
bad  weather,  and  the  nurse  could  not  rest,  and  the 
baby  awoke  in  hysterical  terror  at  one  in  the  morning 
while  the  mother  would  feel  dread  at  the  hundred 
rages  of  her  husband  beside  her  in  marriage  sleep,  and 
the  house  shifted  and  swayed  to  the  wind  like  a ship  in 
the  north  Atlantic  seas,  yes  it  seemed  to  contain  every 
emotion  that  had  died  a frustrated  death  in  its  rooms 
and  walls  through  a hundred  New  England  winters, 
each  ghost  of emotion  waiting  to  seize  the  storm  feelings 
of  the  present;  it  was  a house  that  had  the  capacity  to  set 
free,  one  upon  the  other,  the  dank  sore-rotted  assassins 
in  the  dungeons  of  a family’s  character.  A storm  at  the 
wrong  time  came  on  with  the  horror  that  this  was  the 
night— and  indeed  there  had  been  one  killing  there,  an 


unexplained  19th-century  crime,  an  old  captain’s 
widow  who  had  worn  a rectangular  trough  in  the 
planks  of  the  widow’s  walk  at  the  ridgepole  center  of 
the  steep  roof.  She  was  found  dead  on  a late  February 
night  after  three  days  of  rain,  the  wind  howling  like  a 
wounded  shrew. 

The  second  excerpt  is  from  the  coda  to  Of  a Fire  on 
the  Moon,  Mailer’s  1971  nonfiction  narrative  of  the 
first  moon  landing.  Titled  “A  Burial  by  the  Sea,”  it 
describes  a quintessential  Provincetown  event,  or 
happening,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  in  the  late 
summer  of  1969.  It  is  narrated  in  the  third  per- 
son, with  Mailer  describing  himself  as  Aquarius. 

His  friends,  the  Bankos,  buried  a car  as  Labor  Day 
approached.  They  had  purchased  a heap  for  the  sum- 
mer, purchased  it  with  a request  of  the  salesman  that  he 
sell  them  a piece  of  well-used  automobile  that  would 
manage  to  sunnve  through  August  and  into  the  first 
weeks  of  September,  but  it  died  before  Labor  Day  was 
on  them,  bearings  gone,  valves  gone ; oil  pan  cracked, 
and  broken  cra  nkshaft— it  was  gone.  Something  in  the 
mood  of the  summer  brought  every  neighbor  in  for  the 
burial.  The  sculptor  Jack  Kearney  became  the  master 
of  the  rites,  and  poets  living  near  became  sacramental 
officers  of  the  day.  Friends  came  with  drinks,  while 
Harold  McGinn,  local  contractor  with  bulldozer  and 
earth  digger,  was  there  to  scoop  a hole  six  feet  by  eight 
feet  by  eight  feet  deep.  A rope  was  put  up  to  hold  the 
neighbors  and  children  from  cavorting  too  near  the 
abyss.  And  the  car,  a two-tone  sedan  of  apricot  and 
cream  of  a long-gone  year  with  mourns  of  chromium 
now  pitted  by  salt  air  and  eight  years  of  sun,  such  a 
faded  vehicle,  was  pushed  back  by  the  pallbearers,  \ 
Aquarius  among  them,  to  land  with  its  rear  bumper,  ! 
trunk  and  differential  in  the  hole  and  its  hood  to  the 
sky.  The  bulldozer  leaned  it  up  to  a near  vertical,  and  j 
the  pallbearers  shoveled  in  earth  and  tamped  sand  at 
the  base  of  the  hole.  Children  ate  candy  and  cake.  A boy 
dressed  in  the  black  robes  of  a Byzantine  priest  read 
somber  verses  from  Virgil,  the  Latin  passing  like  a wash 
of  coagulants  over  the  car  still  settling  in  its  half-buned 
grave,  and  Heaton  Vorse  in  a cape  and  long-brimmed 
loose-hinged  hat  read  from  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
sounds  of  mirth  going  up  as  the  lines  fell  like  hoops  on 
the  promontories  of  the  apricot  and  cream  Ford. 

I compare  you,  my  love, 

to  a mare  of  Pharaoh’s  chariots. 

Your  cheeks  are  comely  with  ornaments, 
your  neck  with  strings  of  jewels. 

Vorse  was  the  son  of  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  a lady  \ 
radical  who  had  participated  in  such  events  as  the 
Patterson  strike  now  50  years  gone,  and  Heaton 
Vorse  had  a long  Yankee  nose  that  virtually  touched 
his  plank  of  a chin.  He  read  to  the  Ford: 

Your  navel  is  a rounded  bowl, 

That  never  lacks  mixed  wine. 

Your  belly  is  a heap  of  wheat, 

Encircled  with  lilies. 

Your  two  breasts  are  like  two  fawns, 

Twins  of  a gazelle. 

Your  neck  is  an  ivory  tower. 

Your  eyes  are  pools  in  Heshbon. 
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The  crowd  applauded  and  Aquarius  felt  the  proper 
warm  th  a funeral  should  evoke,  a sorrow  in  the  pit  of 
merriment  and  the  humor  of  the  very  sad— all  these 
Provincetown  neighbors  out  to  applaud  the  burial  of 
an  old  oil-soaked  beast,  and  the  Bankos  circulated 
beer  while  children  ran  around  the  edge  of  the  event, 
impatient  for  the  ceremony  to  cease  so  that  they  might 
begin  to  paint  the  half  of  the  auto  protruding  from 
earth.  A child  reached  through  the  open  window  and 
turned  a switch.  The  windshield  wipers  went  on  in  a 
flick.  “My  God,  it’s  not  dead  yet,  ” said  a voice.  But  as 
if  in  a throe  of  its  last  effluents,  the  washers  began  to 
spurt  a final  lymph. 

Eddie  Bonetti  read  his  poem,  “ Duarte  Motors  giveth 
and  terminal  craftsmanship  taketh  away.  ” Bonetti 
had  worked  all  summer  on  a truck,  finding  the  pieces 
he  needed  in  the  town  dump,  had  worried  over  the 
Chevrolet  manual  for  pickup  trucks  of  the  year  of  his 
buy  the  way  a medical  student  in  firstyear  anatomy 
class  goes  tlrrough  strings  of  flesh  that  might  be  nerves, 
Bonetti  had  lived  with  the  mysteries  of  a working 
transmission  through  all  this  summer,  a dungeon  of 
grease  by  evening  to  the  groans  of  his  pale  blonde 
Missouri  wife,  and  Eddie  read  in  his  deep  cockeyed 
booming  voice,  eloquent  as  the  wind  that  announces 
a shift  in  the  omens,  played  with  his  poetic  humors, 
which  moved  ponderous  phrases  through  turns  of  sil- 
ver by  the  shift  of  weight,  and  his  poem  continued, 
honoring  this  buried  friend,  conceived  in  cynicism 
and  sold  in  exhortation  on  the  floor  of  Duarte 


Motors,  agent  of promises  too  huge  for  its  fealty  to  the 
domains  of  work,  too  large  for  its  embarkation  back 
into  the  particulars  of  the  spoil.  It  was  a heroic  poem 
for  the  occasion  (bound  to  have  been  printed  if  it  had 
not  been  lost)  and  Aquarius,  finding  himself  drunk 
unexpectedly  on  this  afternoon  of  curious  frolic, 
unable  to  resist  the  noise  and  calls  of  the  last  of  summer 
and  the  ferments  of  the  town,  had  come  wandering 
out  of  his  studio  to  attend  half  aghast,  half  sympathet- 
ic, to  the  idiocies  of  his  friends— they  would  chop  up  a 
lawn  mower  to  serve  a salad. 

The  last  of  the  poets,  Walter  Howard,  was  reading 
Numbers  1 6. 

But  if  the  Lord  creates  something  new,  and 
the  ground  opens  its  mouth  and 
Swallows  them  up,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
them,  and  they  go  down  alive  into 
Sheol,  then  you  shall  know  that  these  men 
have  despised  the  Lord. 

The  children  were  out  with  brushes  and  paints, 
drawing  figures,  figure-drippings,  and  inchoate 
totems  on  the  vertical  roof  of  the  car,  and  Kearney 
was  limning  the  exposed  bottom  of  the  crankcase 
with  lights  of  green  luminescent  pigment  in  slashes 
through  the  grease,  hints  of  war  paint— slowly  the 
radiant  ribbings  of  an  insect’s  belly  emerged  from 
the  dark  and  open  works. 

And  as  he  finished  speaking  all  these  words, 
the  ground  under  them  split  asunder 
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The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the 


will  be  held  in  Provincetown  on  November  4th  & 5th,  2005 


The  conference  will  present  a series  of  interactive  panels, 
papers,  discussions,  dramatic  readings,  a film  and  will  be 
highlighted  by  a reading  given  by  Mr.  Mailer  on  the  evening 
of  the  4th  at  the  Provincetown  Theater.  Other  sessions 
will  be  held  at  the  Provincetown  Inn  (a  block  of  rooms  has 
been  reserved),  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  & Provincetown  Museum.  For  further 
information,  consult  www.normanmailersociety.org  or 
email  Society  Treasurer,  David  Light  (dlight@snet.net). 

The  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  a generous  grant  from 
the  Provincetown  Visitor  Services  Board. 


Annual  Society  dues  are  $20/person,  $25  couple,  $250  for 
life  membership,  $ 10/students.  To  join,  send  your  check 
made  out  to  The  Norman  Mailer  Society  to  David  Light, 
75  Jennings  Lane,  Windham,  CT  06280. 
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"There  was  that 
law  of  life  so 
cruel  ami  so  just 
which  demanded 
that  one  must 
grow  or  p>ay  more 
for  remaining  the 
same. " 

The  Deer  Park 
(1955) 
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and  the  earth  opened  its  mouth  and 
swallowed  them  Lip  with  their  households. 

And  all  the  men  that  belonged  to  Korah  and 
all  their  goods. 

Now  children  were  slinging  paint  through  the  open 
windows  onto  the  vinyl  of  old  upholstery.  Aquarius 
watched  his  wife  at  the  other  end  of  the  lawn  and 
knew  again  as  he  had  known  each  day  of  this  sum- 
mer that  their  marriage  was  over.  Something  had 
touched  the  moon  and  she  would  never  be  the  same. 
The  sense  of  love  as  a balm  for  the  vacuums  of  the 
day  was  departed  from  them— they  were  sealed  from 
one  another,  a run  of  seven  years  was  done,  and  his 
heart  throbbed  like  a bruise  in  the  thigh. 

So  he  mourned  the  hour  as  well  as  any  man  would 
when  his  pains  were  not  small,  even  mourned  for 
the  beast  who  cried  out  in  Banko ’s  half-buried  Ford, 
mounted  him  like  the  skull  of  poor  Yorick,  and 
came  back  often  in  the  next  day  and  the  next  to 
watch  Kearney  the  sculptor  work  with  his  torch  and 
goggles  to  weld  bumpers  and  angles  of  chromium 
into  mandibles  and  legs  while  the  insect’s  antennae 
reached  up  in  a mute’s  catalepsy  to  the  sky.  And 
they  put  floodlights  at  the  base.  The  funeral  had 
ended  in  an  artifact  for  the  summer  of  the  moon  in 
the  East  End  ofProvincetown  not  a hundred  feet  off 
the  street  that  runs  around  the  bay,  not  a half-mile 
in  from  the  edge  of  town,  Metamorphosis,  titled  by 
Kearney,  a massive  Yorick  of  half  a Ford  standing 
12  feet  high,  first  machine  to  die  with  burial  in  the 
land  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  cod. 

The  next  excerpt  is  a preface  Mailer  wrote  for 
the  1977  Berkley  paperback  reprint  of  his  1967 
novel,  Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam?  As  will  be  seen,  his 
initial  intention  was  to  set  it  in  Provincetown. 


This  is  the  only  novel  I ever  finished  under  the 
mistaken  belief  I was  writing  not  this  kind  of  novel 
but  another.  Living  in  Provincetown  on  the  edge  of 
those  rare,  towering  and  windy  dunes  that  give  the  tip 
of  Cape  Cod  a fair  resemblance  to  the  desert  of  the 
Sahara,  I had  begun  to  think  of  a novel  so  odd  and  so 
horrible  that  I hesitated  for  years  to  begin  it.  I did  not 
like  the  story;  it  came  to  me  with  fear.  I imagned  a 
group  of  seven  or  eight  bikers,  hippies  and  studs  plus  a 
grl  or  two  living  in  the  scrub  thickets  that  sat  in  some  of 
the  valleys  between  the  dunes.  Only  six  feet  high,  those 
thickets  were  nonetheless  forests,  and  if  one  could  find  a 
path  through  the  thorns  and  cat  briars,  nobody  could 
track  you,  not  in  a hurry.  So  I peopled  the  thickets  with 
characters:  my  characters  were  as  wild  as  anyone  who 
ever  came  to  Provincetown,  It  is  not  a tame  place. 
Years  ago  a First  Lady  was  once  told  it  was  “the  Wild 
West  of  the  East,  ” and  that  is  not  a bad  description.  The 
tip  of  Cape  Cod  curls  in  on  itself  in  a spiral— the  long 
line  of  the  dunes  comes  around  like  the  curve  of  one’s 
palm  and  fingers  as  they  close  into  a fist— it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  places  in  America  where  one  comes  to  the  end 
of  the  road  fora  more  profound  reason  than  real  estate 
ceasing  to  be  profitable.  In  Provincetown,  geography 
runs  out,  and  you  are  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

So  it  is  a strange  place.  The  Pilgrims  landed  there 
before  they  went  on  to  Plymouth— America  began 
here.  The  Pilgrims  lost  interest  in  scrub  pine, 
mournful  winds,  and  sand  in  the  land.  They  moved 
on,  left  ghosts.  Whaling  captains  settled  in,  left 
ghosts.  In  winter  the  town  is  filled  with  spirits.  One 
can  go  mad  in  that  rainy  climate  waiting  for  March 
to  end.  It  is  a place  for  murderers  and  suicides.  If 
decades  went  by  without  a single  recorded  homicide, 
that  record  ended  abruptly  with  a crime  of  true 
carnage.  A few  years  ago,  a young  Portuguese  from 


a family  of fshermen  killed  four  girls,  dismembered 
their  bodies,  and  buried  the  pieces  in  20  small  and 
scattered  graves. 

That  catastrophe  was  a good  deal  worse  than 
anything  I had  already  contemplated  for  my  gang 
since  I conceived  of  them  making  nocturnal  trips 
from  the  dunes  into  town  where  out  of  the  sheer 
boredom  of  an  existence  not  nearly  intense  enough  to 
satisfy  their  health,  they  would  commit  murders  of 
massive  brutality  and  then  slip  back  into  the  dunes. 
Motiveless  crimes.  I saw  a string  of  such  crimes. 

I was,  as  I say,  in  fear  of  the  book.  I loved  Province- 
town  and  did  not  think  that  was  a good  way  to  write 
about  it.  The  town  is  so  naturally  spooky  in  the  mid- 
winter and  provides  such  a sense  of  omens  waiting 
to  be  magnetized  into  lines  of  force  that  the  novel  in 
my  mind  seemed  more  of  a magical  object  than  a fic- 
tion, a black  mage. 

Nevertheless,  I began  the  book  in  the  spring  of  ’66. 

It  attracted  me  too  much  not  to  begn.  Yet  because  I 
could  not  thrust  Provincetown  into  such  literary 
horrors  without  preparation,  I thought  I would  start 
with  a chapter  about  hunting  bear  in  Alaska. 

A prelude.  I would  have  two  tough  rich  boys,  each  as 
separated  from  social  convention  as  any  two  rich 
boys  could  be— Texans  I would  make  them  out  of  a 
reserve  of  memories  of  Texans  I had  served  with  in 
the  112th  Cavalry  out  of  San  Antonio.  The  boys 
would  still  be  young  still  rather  mean  than 
uncontrollably  murderous— the  hunting  might  \ 
serve  as  a bridge  to  get  them  ready  for  more.  They 
would  come  back  to  the  hunting  trip  ready  to  travel— 
Provincetown  would  eventually  receive  them. 

Now  anyone  who  reads  the  book  that  this  preface 
serves  will  see  that  nobody  ever  gets  to  Provincetown. 
The  chapter  on  hunting  becomes  a half-dozen  chap- 
ters, a dozen  chapters;  it  ends  up  being  all  the  book. 
If  I wrote  those  chapters  wondering  how  long  it 
would  take  to  extricate  myself  with  novelistic  integri- 
ty from  all  the  elaborations  of  the  hunt  I seemed 
more  and  more  bound  to  get  into,  it  was  not  until 
those  boys  were  back  in  Dallas  and  I was  getting 
ready  to  move  them  East  that  I realized  two  things. 

(1)  I had  nothingfurther  to  say  about  them. 

(2)  Even  if  I did,  I could  no  longer  believe  that  Tex 
and  D.J.  could  still  be  characters  in  the  Province- 
town  novel.  They  had  another  quality  by  now. 

So  I lived  with  my  manuscript  fora  few  months  and 
ended  by  recognizing  that  I hadn ’t  been  too  bright.  I 
had  written  a novel  not  a prelude.  The  book  was 
done.  Later,  a number  of  readers  would  think  Why 
Are  We  in  Vietnam?  was  far  and  away  my  best 
book.  I thought  I had  never  written  a funnier  one. 

In  retrospect,  I was  less  certain,  however,  of  the 
humor.  For  when  Sharon  Tate  was  murdered  in  the 
summer  of  ’69,  and  the  world  heard  of  Charles  Man- 
son,  I could  wonder  what  state  of  guilt  I might  have 
been  in  if  I had  written  that  novel  of  desert  murder- 
ers. How  then  could  I ever  have  been  certain  Manson 
had  not  been  sensitive  to  its  message  in  the  tribal  air? 
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Finally,  here  is  an  excerpt  from  Tough  Guys  Don  ’t 
Dance,  Mailer’s  1984  murder  mystery  set  on  Cape 
- Cod,  mainly  in  Provincetown.  Arguably,  he  has 
I never  surpassed  this  meditation  on  the  town, 
taken  from  the  opening  chapter.  It  is  narrated  by 
the  protagonist,  Tim  Madden,  who  is  as  gloomy 
as  the  town  is  empty.  His  wife,  Patty  Lareme,  has 
recently  left  him. 

In  summer  it  might  have  been  more  obvious  to  others 
what  a sorry  hour  I u ’as  in,  but  this  was  late  in  the  fall, 
the  days  were  gray,  the  town  deserted,  and  on  many 
a shortening  November  afternoon,  you  could  have 
taken  a bowlingbowl  and  rolled  it  down  the  longone- 
i way  lane  of  our  narrow  main  street  (a  true  New 
England  alley)  without  striking  a pedestrian  ora  car. 
The  town  withdrew  into  itself,  and  the  cold,  which 
was  nothing  remarkable  when  measured  with  a 
thermometer  (since  the  seacoast  off  Massachusetts  is, 
by  Fahrenheit , less  frigid  than  the  stony  hills  west  of 
Boston)  was  nonetheless  a cold  sea  air  filed  with  the 
bottomless  chill  that  lies  at  the  cloistered  heart  of  ghost 
stones.  Or,  indeed,  at  many  a seance  Patty  and 
I attended  at  the  end  of  September  with  disconcerting 
results:  short  and  dreadful,  it  ended  with  a shriek. 

I suspect  that  part  of  the  reason  I was  now  bereft 
of  Patty  Lareine  was  that  something  tangible  but 
indisputably  repulsive  had  attached  itself  to  our  mar- 
riage at  that  moment. 

After  she  left,  there  was  a week  when  the  weather 
never  shifted.  One  chill  morose  November  sky  went 
into  another.  The  place  turned  gray  before  one’s  eyes. 
Back  in  summer,  the  population  had  been  30,000 
and  doubled  on  weekends.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
vehicle  on  Cape  Cod  chose  to  drive  down  the  four- 
lane  state  highway  that  ended  at  our  beach. 
Provincetown  was  as  colorful  as  St.  Tropez,  and  as 
dirty  by  Sunday  evening  as  Coney  Island.  In  the  fall, 
however,  with  everyone  gone,  the  town  revealed  its 
other  presence.  Now  the  population  did  not  boil  up 
daily  from  30,000  to  60,000 , but  settled  down  to  its 
honest  sediment,  3000  souls,  and  on  empty  weekday 
afternoons  you  might  have  said  the  true  number  of 
inhabitants  must  be  30  men  and  women,  all  biding. 

There  could  be  no  other  town  like  it.  If  you  were  sen- 
sitive to  crowds,  you  might  expire  in  summer  from 
human  propinquity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were 
unable  to  endure  loneliness,  the  vessel  of  your  person 
could  fill  with  dread  during  the  long  winter.  Martha ’s 
Vineyard,  not  50  miles  to  the  south  and  west,  had 
lived  through  the  nse  and  fall  of  oceans,  the  life  and 
death  of  great  forests  and  swamps.  Dinosaurs  had 
passed  over  Martha  ’s  Vineyard,  and  their  bones  were 
compacted  into  the  bedrock.  Glaciers  had  come  and 
gone,  sucking  the  island  to  the  north,  pushing  it  like  a 
ferry  to  the  south  again.  Martha’s  Vineyard  had  fossil 
deposits  one  million  centuries  old.  The  northern  reach 
of  Cape  Cod,  however,  on  which  my  house  sat,  the 
land  I inhabited— that  long  curving  spit  of  shrub  and 
dune  that  curves  in  upon  itself  in  a spiral  at  the  tip  of 
the  Cape— had  only  been  formed  by  rain  and  wind 
over  the  last  10,000  years.  That  cannot  amount  to 
more  than  a night  of  geological  time. 


Perhaps  this  is  why  Provincetown  is  so  beautiful. 
Conceived  at  night  (for  one  would  swear  it  was  cre- 
ated in  the  course  of  one  dark  storm ) its  sand  fiats 
glistened  in  the  dawn  with  the  moist  primeval  inno- 
cence of  land  exposing  itself  to  the  sun  for  the  first 
time.  Decade  after  decade,  artists  came  to  paint  the 
light  of  Provincetown  and  comparisons  were  made 
to  the  lagoons  of  Venice  and  the  marshes  of  Holland, 
but  then  the  summer  ended  and  most  of  the  painters 
left,  and  the  long  dingy  undergarment  of  the  gray 
New  England  winter,  gray  as  the  spirit  of  my  mood, 
came  down  to  visit.  One  remembered  then  that  the 
land  was  only  1 0,000 years  old,  and  one’s  ghosts  had 
no  roots.  We  did  not  have  old  Martha’s  Vineyard’s 
fossil  remains  to  subdue  each  spirit,  no,  there  was 
nothing  to  domicile  our  specters  who  careened  down 
the  two  long  streets  of  our  town  that  curved  together 
around  the  bay  like  two  spinsters  on  their  prome- 
nade to  church. 

J.  MICHAEL  LENNON  is  President  of  the  Norman 
Mailer  Society  and  has  written  or  edited  a number  of 
works  by  or  about  Mailer,  including  Mailer’s  The 
Spooky  Art:  Some  Thoughts  on  Writing  pub- 
lished by  Random  House  in  2003,  and  Norman  Mail- 
er’s Letters  on  An  American  Dream,  1963-1969, 
published  by  Sligo  Press  in  2004.  He  and  his  wife, 
Donna  Pedro  Lennon,  reside  partyear  in  Province- 
town.  An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  was  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  The  Norman  Mailer  Society, 
November  2004,  in  Provincetown. 
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RAY  ELMAN,  CAT  BOAT,  DANIEL  OKRENT,  2004,  60  x 43  inches,  OIL  AND  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  ON  CANVAS 


THE  TIMES'S  DANIEL  OKRENT 

Public  Editor 

A happy  man  on  the  Otiter  Cape  this  summer  will  be  Daniel  Okrent.  In  May,  he  stepped 
down  as  the  New  York  Times's  first  public  editor.  Okrent,  57,  who  built  a house  in  Wellfleet 
four  years  ago  and  spends  as  much  time  in  it  as  he  can  arrange,  took  the  job  in  late  2004— 
a position  created  in  response  to  the  Jayson  Blair  scandal,  which  rocked  the  Times 
internally  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  two  top  editors.  As  intermediary  between  readers 
and  editorial  staff,  for  18  months  Okrent  occupied  a very  hot  seat  in  Amencan  journalism. 
Columns  on  issues  like  anonymous  sourcing,  the  papers  perceived  liberal  bias,  its 
reporting  on  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  Iraq  and  other  foreign  affairs  (notably  Israel 
and  Palestine),  and  even  the  Tony  awards  (Okrent  thought  far  too  much  ink  was  spilled 
on  them)  provoked  strong  responses  from  readers  and  staffers  alike.  It  was  no  secret  that 
many  Times  people  resented  Okrent— initially,  at  least— for  danng  to  examine  their 
procedures  and  performance  in  public.  Having  once  compared  the  job  to  undergoing  oral 
surgery,  Okrent  was  Linderstandably  relieved  as  the  clock  wound  down  on  his  tenure. 
Yet  he  was  also  proud  of,  and  saluted  for,  his  groundbreaking  role  in  making  the  inner 
workings  of  the  nation's  most  influential  newspaper  more  transparent  than  ever  before. 
A graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Okrent  established  his  reputation  as  an  author 
and  magazine  editor  long  before  the  Times  came  calling.  His  books  include  The  Ultimate 
Baseball  Book,  Nine  Innings,  and  Great  Fortune:  The  Epic  of  Rockefeller  Center.  In  the  1980s  and 
'90s  he  served  as  founding  editor  of  New  England  Monthly  and  managing  editor  of  Life,  one 
of  several  hats  he  wore  at  Time  Inc.  One  more  cap  he’s  worn:  that  of  the  inventor  of 
Rotisserie  League  Baseball  [Fantasy  Baseball],  the  oft-imitated  parlor  game  that  turns 
armchair  fans  into  horse-trading  owners  and  general  managers.  In  conversation  with 
Anne  Bemays,  Raymond  Elman,  and  Joseph  P.  Kahn,  Okrent  reflected  on  life  at  the  Times. 


PROVINCETOWN  ARTS:  How  did  you  become 
part  of  the  Outer  Cape  community? 

DANIEL  OKRENT:  My  wife,  Becky,  and  I had 
gone  to  Cuttyhunk  for  more  than  20  summers. 
In  1998,  we  found  out  we  could  no  longer  rent 
the  house  we’d  used.  So  I called  everybody  I knew 
who  had  houses  in  the  10  or  11  places  where 


you’d  go  for  the  summertime.  We  wound  up  at  a 
friend’s  house  in  Wellfleet,  and  within  24  hours, 
I said  to  Becky,  “Where  has  this  been  all  my  life?” 
It  was  the  perfect  place.  Ironically,  when  I edited 
New  England  Monthly  the  staff  joke  was  that  I’d 
never  even  been  on  Cape  Cod. 

PA:  What  has  made  it  such  a comfortable  fit? 


DO:  The  landscape,  certainly.  And  although  it’s 
unlike  our  life  in  Manhattan,  the  Cape  has  some 
of  the  things  we  love  about  city  life,  too:  good 
conversation,  art,  food,  music,  theater.  It  was  a 
jaw-dropping  experience  to  discover  it. 

PA:  Yet  you  say  you’d  heard  about  the  Outer 
Cape  for  years,  right? 

DO:  Y es,  but  knowing  it  intellectually  and  experi- 
encing it  are  very  different.  This  was  absolutely 
the  right  place  for  us.  I took  a leave  of  absence 
during  the  summer  of  ’99  to  work  on  my  Rocke- 
feller Center  book,  and  we  rented  a house  in 
North  Truro.  Shortly  thereafter,  we  bought  a 
piece  of  land  and  built  a house. 

PA:  Where  you  now  spend  several  months  a year. 

DO:  Yeah.  A huge  factor  was  Becky  connecting  to 
the  Province  town  poetry  community  through 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  Her  life  goal  was  to  be 
a poet,  but  making  a living  and  having  children 
got  in  the  way.  During  our  second  summer  here, 
she  started  writing  poetry  again.  Meanwhile,  I 
was  retiring  from  Time  Inc.  and  working  on  my 
Rockefeller  Center  book,  so  we  started  spending 
four  or  five  months  a year  here.  We  found  a com- 
munity of  interest  and  friends  very,  very  quickly. 

PA:  Writers?  Artists? 

DO:  The  Cape  literary  community  is  not  as 
intense  as,  say,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  but  that’s  a 
good  thing.  On  the  Cape  we  have  friends  who 
happen  to  be  writers  or  photographers  or  artists, 
but  that’s  not  our  whole  life  here,  thank  God. 
I like  writers,  but  there’s  a limit. 

PA:  How  did  you  move  from  Time  Inc.  to  the 
Times,  since  by  your  own  admission  you  had 
virtually  no  background  in  newspapers? 

DO:  I had  three  jobs  during  my  12  years  at  Time 
Inc.:  editor  of  Life  magazine;  editor  of  new  media 
for  Time,  in  the  early  Internet  days;  and  editor-at- 
large,  which  was  the  best  job  in  publishing.  I 
wrote  for  the  different  Time  Inc.  magazines  when 
I wished  to  and  sat  in  for  vanous  editors  when 
they  were  on  vacation.  A year  before  I retired,  AOL 
bought  Time  Inc.,  and  Time  magazine  needed 
somebody  to  write  the  cover  story  about  the 
merger.  On  the  principle  that  you  cannot  hurt  a 
condemned  man,  they  gave  the  assignment  to 
me.  In  retrospect,  it  was  that  article  as  much  as 
anything  else  that  got  me  the  New  York  Times  job. 

PA:  You  gave  a speech  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  predicting  the  death  of  print  media. 
Do  you  still  believe  the  species  is  endangered? 

DO:  Personally,  I always  want  to  have  a book  in 
my  hand.  Books  have  endured  for  500  years. 
You’ll  always  have  writers,  too.  The  form  in 
which  their  work  is  read  doesn’t  really  matter. 
But  what  I posited— a technological  future  where 
there’ll  be  no  such  thing  as  a book  or  magazine 
or  newspaper— is,  if  anything,  more  likely  than 
ever,  mainly  because  it  costs  so  much  money  to 
produce  and  ship  the  printed  word. 

PA:  What  shaped  your  own  career  path? 
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DO:  Coming  out  of  college  I thought  I was  going 
to  be  a newspaper  reporter,  but  I wasn’t  very 
good  at  it. 

PA:  How  so? 

DO:  I would  make  one  phone  call  when  I needed 
to  make  four. 

PA:  Were  you  lazy? 

DO:  Lazy  and  intimidated.  I had  what  I’d  call  the 
Krugman  Problem.  (Paul  Krugman  is  the  Times 
op-ed  colummst.)  He  thinks  he  knows  some- 
thing but  doesn’t  check— he  doesn’t  make  the 
call  asking,  “Is  this  the  exact  number?”  Me 
neither.  I thought  I knew  something,  but  as  I’ve 
learned  you  really  don’t.  The  capital  of  the 
United  States?  Look  it  up.  Eventually  I decided  I 
couldn’t  do  that  for  a living,  that  I didn’t  have  the 
emotional  makeup  for  it,  either.  So  I fell  into 
book  publishing  by  accident,  instead. 

PA:  How  did  you  do  that? 

DO:  I was  book  review  editor  for  the  Michigan 
Daily,  and  I wrote  Robert  Gottlieb,  editor  in  chief 
at  Knopf,  a very  open  and  ingenuous  letter.  His 
secretary  was  on  vacation,  so  he  read  the  letter, 
and  wrote  back  to  me— a poorly  typed,  single- 
spaced  thing  that  I think  I still  have  somewhere 
about  how  he  doesn’t  know  why  I’d  want  to  be  in 
the  book  business,  but  if  I do  here’s  how  he  got 
into  it,  and  we  don’t  have  any  jobs  for  you,  but  if 
you  ever  find  yourself  in  New  York,  let  me  know, 


and  I’ll  talk  to  you.  Whereupon  I immediately 
went  to  the  airport,  got  student  standby,  and  flew 
to  New  York  for  $29.  I had  been  to  New  York 
once  on  my  high  school  senior  trip.  I landed  in  La 
Guardia,  and  I called  this  man,  Mr.  Gottlieb,  but 
his  secretary  was  now  returned  from  vacation, 
and  she  answered  the  phone.  She  said,  you  don’t 
have  an  appointment,  and  he  doesn’t  know  you— 
you  couldn’t  possibly  see  him.  And  I said,  miss, 
you  don’t  understand,  I’m  a 20-year-old  college 
student,  I don’t  have  any  money,  and  I’m  at  La 
Guardia  Airport.  She  checked  with  him,  and  he 
said,  yes,  come  in.  So  I took  the  bus  to  Grand 
Central  and  walked  up  to  his  office.  I talked  with 
him  for  a few  hours,  and  he  said,  a year  from  now 
when  you  graduate,  we’ll  have  room  for  you,  if 
you’d  like  to  come  to  work  here. 

PA:  Writing  and  editing  take  different  skills.  How 
do  you  view  the  differences? 

DO:  Editing  is  really  my  profession.  Writing  is 
something  I worked  into  my  career.  When  I was 
seven,  though,  I wanted  to  be  a writer.  I mean,  no 
kid  wants  to  be  an  editor.  Then  when  I left  book 
publishing  in  1978,  at  age  30,  to  try  writing,  I 
found  out  how  tough  it  really  was  to  make  a liv- 
ing writing.  In  1979,  my  total  income  was 
$11,000.  By  1981,  it  was  up  to  maybe  $17,000. 
Meanwhile,  Becky  and  I had  left  New  York  City 
for  Worthington,  Massachusetts,  living  in  a 200- 
year-old  farmhouse  heated  by  wood.  We  were 
struggling.  I realized  I had  to  get  a job  locally. 
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Unfortunatelv.  there  were  no  such  jobs,  so  I 
starred/  • "I  id  Monthly. 

PA  l Monthly  won  several  national 

: is  fondly  remembered  by  many 
iy  \ hy  did  you  start  the  magazine,  and 

, . n't  it  last? 

DO:  As  I said,  it  was  literally  born  out  of  my  need 
to  find  a job.  Becky  and  I were  living  in 
Worthington,  and  I’d  been  consulting  to  Texas 
Monthly  magazine.  A colleague  suggested  we  start 
a business  together,  which  ended  up  being  a 
magazine  exceedingly  imitative  of  Texas  Monthly, 
at  least  in  its  business  conception.  We  raised  the 
money  for  it  in  the  winter  of  ’82-’83  and  began 
publishing  in  April  ’84. 

PA:  Why  did  it  cease? 

DO:  One,  it  was  aimed  at  too  small  an  audience. 
American  culture  is  built  like  a pyramid.  The 
closer  you  get  to  the  top,  the  fewer  people  are 
there.  You  need  a lot  of  advertising  to  reach  those 
people,  and  Boston  magazine  had  a lot  of  the 
high-end  market.  Two,  we  walked  right  into  the 
collapse  of  the  New  England  economy  in  1990. 
Three,  Texas  has  a kind  of  unified  field  theory 
that  New  England  simply  doesn’t.  You  might  live 
in  Dallas  or  El  Paso,  but  you’re  first  and  foremost 
a Texan.  Not  so  here.  All  that  being  said,  the 
magazine  wouldn’t  have  made  it  no  matter  what. 

PA:  V ou  had  some  incredible  talent  on  staff, 


though,  including  Jonathan  Harr,  who  wrote  an 
article  that  turned  into  the  best-selling  book  A 
Civil  Action. 

DO:  Y es,  and  I remember  warning  him  not  to  do 
the  book.  “It’s  going  to  take  longer  than  you 
think,”  I said.  “One  day  you’ll  find  yourself 
pulling  the  back  seat  out  of  your  car,  looking  for 
quarters.”  He  worked  on  the  book  for  nine  years 
on  an  $80,000  advance.  One  day,  as  predicted,  I 
got  a collect  call  at  Life  magazine  from  Harr.  He’d 
run  out  of  gas  on  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
and  had  just  taken  the  back  seat  out  in  order  to 
buy  enough  gas  to  get  home  to  Northampton. 
But  he  had  the  last  laugh.  The  book  went  on  to 
sell  2.5  million  copies,  becoming  one  of  the 
biggest  nonfiction  best  sellers  of  the  past  20  years. 

PA:  Was  New  England  Monthly’s  demise  your 
biggest  professional  disappointment? 

DO:  Uh,  no.  In  1996,  Norman  Pearlstme,  the 
editor  in  chief  of  Time  Inc.,  asked  me  if  I’d  be 
interested  in  running  Sports  Illustrated.  I said  yes, 
and  he  said,  “Good.  I’m  going  to  have  a competi- 
tion." Internally,  S.I.’s  editor,  Mark  Mulvoy,  had 
already  picked  Bill  Colson  to  succeed  him.  Never- 
theless, Pearlstme  wanted  me  to  edit  S.I.,  for  three 
months  and  Colson  do  it  for  three  months.  It  was 
billed  as  a “bake  off,”  and  it  was  very  public.  I lost. 

PA:  Did  Pearlstme  say  why? 

DO:  Yeah.  He  liked  the  other  guy’s  work  better 


than  mine.  I was  crushed  at  the  time,  but  life 
went  on. 

PA:  Y ’ou  did  produce  one  of  the  great  covers  in  I 
S.I.’s  history,  though.  After  Mickey  Mantle  died, 
you  ran  a haunting  black-and-white  photo  of  a 
young,  rawboned  Mantle— no  text,  just  the 
photo— that  few  editors  would  have  the  imagina- 
tion to  put  out  front. 

DO:  Well,  funny  you  should  mention  it.  Mulvoy 
heard  what  I was  doing  at  the  time  and  said,  “We 
can’t  put  people  on  the  cover  just  because  they 
die.  We’ve  never  done  that  before.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  when  Ted  Williams  dies?”  And  I said, 
“Put  him  on  the  cover,  too.” 

PA:  Which,  of  course,  they  did. 

DO:  The  Mantle  cover  was  a huge  success,  I 
might  also  point  out,  selling  six  times  as  much  as 
the  average  issue.  But  you  can’t  kill  a Hall  of 
Famer  every  week,  so  I didn’t  get  the  job. 

PA:  Has  your  subsequent  success  made  writing 
easier  for  you? 

DO:  I think  I’ve  gotten  better  at  it,  but  it’s  also 
gotten  much  harder.  I’m  much  slower  than  I 
used  to  be.  And  maybe  because  I was  writing  on 
such  a big  stage  in  the  Times , I’ve  had  a little  stage 
fright.  It  took  me  two  full  days  to  write  a 1,400- 
word  column,  which  is  not  very  fast  for  a news- 
paper columnist. 

PA:  Y’ou’ve  joked  that  the  first  line  items  in  your 
obituary  will  be  your  invention  of  Rotisserie 
League  Baseball  (Fantasy  Baseball).  How  did  that 
happen? 

DO:  I was  writing  about  baseball  quite  a lot  and 
had  several  friends  who  were  crazy  about  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies.  So  I brought  them  together 
for  lunch  at  the  Rotisserie  Grill  in  Manhattan, 
and  proposed  the  idea  of  forming  a league  where 
you’d  draft  and  trade  real  major  leaguers.  It  took 
off  to  the  extent  that  there’s  now  a fantasy  soccer 
league  in  Poland  and  fantasy  cricket  in  the  UK. 
The  most  bizarre,  though,  is  fantasy  horse  racing 
in  Hong  Kong.  I mean,  horse  racing  is  already  a 
fantasy,  right? 

PA:  Did  you  ever  patent  the  idea? 

DO:  We  trademarked  the  name,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  patent,  really.  Once  the  rules  were 
published,  they  could  be  repeated  everywhere. 
Then  it  quickly  grew  way  beyond  our  control.  At 
spnng  training  one  year,  I was  stopped  by  twin 
dentists  from  Indianapolis.  “Are  you  Daniel 
Okrent?”  they  asked.  “We  admire  you  so  much, 
because  you  didn’t  want  to  make  money  off 
Rotisserie  Baseball.  You  gave  it  to  the  people.”  I 
said  I would  have  loved  to  have  made  money  off 
it,  I was  just  too  much  of  a schmuck  to  know  how. 

PA:  Do  strangers  come  up  to  you  saying,  “I  can’t 
believe  I spent  $4  on  Mark  Bellhorn?” 

DO:  Oh  yes.  The  worst  is  when  they  talk  to 
you  about  their  teams.  There’s  nothing  more 
interesting  than  your  own  Rotisserie  team— and 
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nothing  less  interesting  than  somebody  else’s 
team.  I once  gave  a speech  to  Boston  bankers 
about  the  future  of  the  New  England  economy. 
During  the  question  session  one  guy  put  up  his 
hand  and  said,  “How  much  should  I pay  for 
Rickey  Henderson?”  Terrible. 

PA:  What  interested  you  about  writing  the  history 
of  Rockefeller  Center? 

DO:  A large  check. 

PA:  Was  it  your  idea? 

DO:  The  publisher  came  to  me,  actually.  But  it 
was  so  right  for  what  interests  me.  That  is,  the 
’30s,  New  York  City,  and  all  the  factors  that  go 
into  a large-scale  project:  money,  art,  family,  and 
politics.  It  was  absolutely  the  right  idea  for  me. 

PA:  Structurally,  it  seems  similar  to  Nine  Innings. 

DO:  If  you’re  referring  to  chronology,  well,  I’ve 
always  said  chronology  is  a writeri s friend.  Nine 
Innings  had  a very  clear  narrative— first  pitch  to 
last  pitch  of  a baseball  game,  with  all  this 
digression  and  discursive  stuff  thrown  in.  Funny 
story.  Nine  Innings  was  already  in  the  production 
process  when  my  editor  called  me  with  “some 
really  bad  news.”  “What?”  I asked.  “Well,”  he  said, 
“you  left  out  the  bottom  of  the  fifth.”  The  book 
was  so  digressive,  I hadn’t  even  noticed.  So  I went 
back  and  wrote  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  inning  in 
a day,  as  the  book  was  going  to  press. 

PA:  You’re  the  only  talking  head  to  have  appeared 
in  Ken  Burns’s  PBS  series  on  baseball  and  jazz, 
one  reason  you’ve  been  described  more  than  once 
as  a Renaissance  man.  Do  you  shrug  off  that 
encomium? 

DO:  I do,  because  it  really  sounds  pretentious. 
My  wife,  Becky,  prefers  “serial  obsessive,” 
which  is  better.  Because  once  I get  interested  in 
something,  I must  know  everything  about  it. 
Then  I move  on  to  the  next  thing. 

PA:  Like  baseball  and  jazz. 

DO:  Baseball,  yes.  Jazz,  not  so  much  anymore.  I 
became  obsessive  about  classical  music  10  years 
ago.  And  of  course,  there  was  scuba  diving.  For 
six  years,  I was  insanely  into  that.  You  could  not 
name  a fish  I did  not  know  personally. 

PA:  One  striking  change  in  the  media  recently  is 
the  amount  of  self-analysis  and  navel-gazing 
that’s  going  on  in  major  news  organizations.  In 
taking  the  Times  job,  where  did  you  find  yourself 
getting  inserted  into  that  conversation? 

DO:  When  I was  interviewing  for  the  public  edi- 
tor’s job,  Jill  Abramson,  the  paper’s  managing 
editor,  asked  me  if  I was  a media  critic.  God  no,  I 
said,  but  I am  a media  consumer— and  creator. 
And  consumers,  too,  are  concerned  about  the 
creation  process.  So  when  I went  to  the  Times,  I 
tried  only  to  write  about  the  Times.  To  avoid,  you 
know,  the  larger  whither-the-media  questions. 
The  internal  discussion  of  the  media  is  about  as 
interesting  to  others  as  the  internal  discussion  of 
the  automobile  industry. 


PA:  Is  the  media’s  relentless  self-examination  a 
good  thing? 

DO:  I think  it  is.  But  the  volume  of  e-mail  I got 
from  insane,  nasty,  hate-filled  people  was  hard  to 
take. 

PA:  Before  Blair  came  along  and  Howell  Raines 
resigned  as  editor,  many  thought  the  paper 
ought  to  appoint  a readers’  advocate  like  you. 
Knowing  what  you  know  now,  would  you  have 
taken  the  position  under  Raines? 

DO:  I’ve  never  thought  of  that.  At  least  part  of  me 
says  yes,  because  only  one  person  can  be  the  first. 
But  my  response  is  colored  by  my  own  ego  and 
vanity.  When  my  successor  was  about  to  be  cho- 
sen last  winter,  I was  relieved  to  be  leaving  this 
incredibly  bright,  intense  spotlight  I’d  been  in. 
Then  he  was  named,  and  suddenly  the  focus  was 
all  on  him.  Nobody  paid  attention  to  me  anymore. 

PA:  What  do  you  feel  you’ve  changed  at  the  Times ? 

DO:  One  thing,  no  question,  is  the  use  of  anony- 
mous sourcing.  I really  pushed  that  issue.  My 
real  contribution,  though,  was  that  Monday 
morning  after  my  column  appeared,  Times 
people  came  into  the  office  talking  about  what 
I’d  written.  They  might  have  been  saying,  “What 
an  idiot  Okrent  is.”  But  they  were  engaged.  The 
same  conversation  was  happening  at  other  news- 
papers, too.  What  pleased  me  most  was  hearing 
from  retired  journalists  saying,  thank  you  for 
writing  what  you  did. 
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open  10-5 
(closed  Tuesdays) 


Located  above  the  Old  Colony  Tap ; next  to  the  Lobster  Pot  Restaurant 


PA:  You’ll  be  at  Harvard  University  next  winter  as 
a Kennedy  School  fellow.  Will  you  continue  the 
public  conversation  about  media  issues  and  the 
Times  while  you’re  there? 

DO:  The  fellowship  requires  me  to  write  a 25- 
page  paper  about  my  experience  at  the  Times,  but 
it’s  not  necessarily  for  public  consumption.  It’s 
possible  I might  publish  something  about  my 
Times  tenure.  However,  I’m  not  going  to  write  a 
word  about  it  until  then. 

PA:  There’s  no  gag  order  on  Dan  Okrent? 

DO:  None  at  all. 

ANNE  BERNAYS’s  latest  novel,  Trophy  House,  will 
be  published  this  summer  by  Simon  & Schuster. 
RAYMOND  ELMAN  is  an  artist  and  cofounder  of 
Provincetown  Arts. 

JOSEPH  P.  KAHN  is  a staff  writer  for  the  Boston 
Globe. 
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I nte  ew  with  EMMA  DONOGHUE 

By  Su  . jobhnson 


Emma  Donoghue,  now  35,  has  earned  her  living 
as  a writer  since  she  was  in  her  early  20s,  pub- 
lishing novels,  plays,  and  works  of  scholarship. 
Her  most  recent  novels  include  Life  Mask  and 
Slammerkin.  She  was  born  in  Dublin,  earned  her 
PhD  at  Cambridge,  and  presendy  lives  in  Canada. 

SARAH  ANNEJOHNSON  : To  quote  Katherine 
Anne  Porter,  “this  thing  between  me  and  my 
wntmg  is  the  strongest  bond  I have  ever  had.” 
What  have  you  done  to  develop  your  craft  and  fos- 
ter that  bond  between  yourself  and  your  writing? 

EMMA  DONOGHUE : Wnting  started  very  early 
with  me— always  a private  pleasure.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  wnting  could  be  a career.  I was 
wnting  poetry  from  age  seven.  I turned  to  fiction 
when  I got  the  idea  for  Stirfry  at  age  19,  but  I always 
assumed  that  wnting  was  and  would  be  a plea- 
surable hobby.  I was  planning  on  being  an  aca- 
demic, a professor  of  English.  Only  when  I got  my 
first  book  contract  did  I think  with  a kind  of  illic- 
it glee  that  this  could  be  my  job.  I think  there’s  a 
split  between  North  Amencan  and  European  writ- 
ers.  In  Europe  the  tradition  is  that  you  stay  in  your 
room  writing  and  you  teach  yourself  to  write  by 
trial  and  error  and  by  reading  and  by  interacting 
with  other  writers.  When  you’ve  something  worth 
publishing,  you  do  so.  In  North  Amenca,  people 
often  do  MFA  programs.  I had  no  formal  training 
in  creative  writing  other  than  a PhD  in  English.  By 
looking  at  achievements  and  mistakes  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  I drew  a few  conclu- 
sions. Fiction  was  never  a subject  I had  to  study. 
I’m  very  aware  that  it  is  a craft,  and  that  does  not 
lower  our  assumptions  about  divine  inspiration. 
Writing  in  different  genres  tests  your  muscles. 

SAJ:  Was  Stirfry  your  first  published  book? 

ED:  Passions  Between  Women  was,  but  it  was  with  a 
tiny  feminist  press  and  it  paid  about  200  pounds. 
It  didn’t  give  me  any  illusions  that  I could  live  off 
it.  Stirfry  was  the  first  profitable  contract,  and  the 
first  fiction  contract.  It  was  a contract  for  Stirfry 
and  Hood  together;  something  about  getting  a 
two-book  deal  made  me  think  that  writing  for  a 
living  might  work. 

SAJ:  Y our  fiction  has  a dead-on  sense  of  dramat- 
ic timing.  How  does  your  experience  in  writing 
for  the  theater  inform  your  fiction? 

ED:  I pine  for  the  theater  because  my  experiences 
in  theater  have  been  the  most  exciting  part  of  my 
career.  Working  with  actors  and  going  home 
every  night  to  do  rewrites  and  then  coming  back 
in  and  seeing  the  actors  bring  those  words  to  life — 
that  is  the  best.  But  I’ve  not  had  much  commer- 
cial success  with  my  plays.  I’m  drawn  to  fiction 
because  I can  go  in  deepest,  so  I’m  primarily  a 
novelist.  Writing  fiction,  sometimes  I think  of  my 
characters  as  actors.  If  one  hasn’t  said  something 
in  a while,  I turn  to  that  actor  and  say,  “Here’s  a 
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line.”  I like  characters  who  speak  a lot.  Once  talk- 
ing, they’ll  go  on  forever.  I have  to  rein  them  in. 

SAJ:  What  do  you  hope  that  your  study  of  liter- 
ary history  will  accomplish? 

ED:  The  audience  for  that  kind  of  work  is  small. 
I’m  proud  that  Passions  Between  Women  came  out 
as  early  as  it  did.  There  wasn’t  much  lesbian 
history  being  written  at  the  time,  and  that’s  how 
I got  the  chance  to  publish  a book  like  that  as  a 
mere  graduate  student.  I had  the  time  to  go  into 
the  library  and  immerse  myself  because  my 
prospects  were  very  low  professionally.  Far  more 
sophisticated  work  has  since  been  done.  All  I 
wanted  was  a rough  map  of  the  territory.  I’ve 
edited  collections  of  poetry  and  collections  of 
stories,  which  were  enormously  enjoyable  to  me. 
But  they’re  not  changing  the  face  of  lesbian 
studies.  Historical  research  has  been  crucial  for 
me  in  becoming  comfortable  and  confidant  and 
happy  in  libraries.  I don’t  think  I ever  would  have 
written  Slammerkin  if  I hadn’t  done  a PhD  and 
written  Passions  Between  Women.  I think  I tend 
toward  histoncal  fiction. 

SAJ:  What  drew  you  to  the  story  of  Katherine 
Bradley  and  Edith  Cooper,  the  two  women  who 
collaborated  and  published  under  the  pseudonym 
Michael  Field? 

ED:  1 came  across  their  poetry  when  I was 
researching  my  poetry  anthology,  What  Sappho 
Would  Have  Said.  Within  the  field  of  lesbian  poetry 
they  were  beginning  to  be  pretty  well  known.  I 
like  their  poetry  but  I was  particularly  fascinated 
with  the  fact  that  they  were  collaborators. 
Collaboration  is  a very  mystenous  business.  I’ve 
never  collaborated  with  another  writer.  They  were 
also  lovers,  and  they  were  also  aunt  and  niece. 
They  were  so  intimate  that  they  wanted  that  level 
of  engagement  together.  I was  asked  by  a small 
press  to  write  a biography  of  any  dead  queers  that 
I wanted,  and  they  had  to  be  artists  in  some  way. 
That  was  a wonderful  open  commission,  so  I 
decided  to  do  the  Michael  Fields.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a very  ambitious  project.  Other  people  in  the 
series  were  writing  about  well-known  people, 
but  with  the  Michael  Fields  I had  to  do  a lot  of 
onginal  research,  which  I love.  Thumbing  through 
their  diaries,  working  from  the  manuscnpts  and 
knowing  hardly  anyone  had  looked  at  this  work 
before,  was  thrilling  for  me— virgin  terntory. 

SAJ:  In  Kissing  the  Witch,  you  retell  a collection  of 
fairy  tales,  linking  one  to  the  next  by  a common 
character.  In  each  story,  the  central  character  asks 
a secondary  female  character  to  tell  her  story.  How 
did  you  come  up  with  this  structure  for  the  book? 

ED:  These  thmgs  often  have  extremely  pragmatic 
and  almost  commercial  causes,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  that  they  don’t  have  very  profound  effects. 
In  Kissing  the  Witch,  a publisher  had  asked  me  to  do 


a book  of  fairy  tales,  and  I knew  that  short  stories 
tended  to  sell  badly.  I wanted  a device  for  linking 
the  stories  together,  so  I thought  of  having  each 
one  asking  the  next  for  her  story.  I was  very  pleased 
with  how  it  worked  out.  It’s  one  of  the  deeper 
aspects  of  the  book  because  there’s  no  final 
version.  I was  emphasizing  that  each  story  is  a 
first-person  account,  quite  different  from  a tradi- 
tional fairy  tale,  which  is  third  person.  I wanted  us 
to  be  aware  that  each  of  these  stories  was  being 
told  from  one  woman  to  another,  so  there’s  a 
listening  context  for  each  story  and  a very  intimate 
one-to-one  context.  And  because  you  get  each 
woman’s  story  after  she  has  turned  up  as  a 
secondary  character  in  someone  else’s  story,  I 
wanted  readers  to  question  their  judgments.  For 
instance,  Snow  White’s  evil  stepmother  tells  her 
own  story  and  she’s  not  so  evil  anymore.  I wanted 
a process  of  reflection  and  looking  back,  each 
story  ironically  undercutting  the  conclusions  of 
the  one  before  it. 

SAJ:  You  chose  not  to  have  the  women  identify 
themselves  by  their  fairy  tale  names.  Why? 

ED:  I was  allowing  myself  to  go  far  from  the  i 
sources  in  many  cases.  For  the  oppressed  wife 
figure  in  “The  Tale  of  the  Bird,”  the  ongin  story 
is  “Thumbelina,”  but  she’s  not  literally  a thumb- 
sized girl.  In  some  cases  they  were  very  much  like 
in  their  origin  story,  but  in  other  cases  they  were 
only  metaphorically  similar.  I wanted  to  give 
myself  the  freedom  to  go  as  far  from  the  sources 
as  I wanted.  The  last  story  is  purely  fictional. 
She’s  the  witch  from  the  little  mermaid  story,  but 
she  in  herself  does  not  have  an  origin  story. 

SAJ:  What  prompted  you  to  rewrite  these  fairy  I 
tales? 

ED:  I was  asked  to  do  this  by  an  Irish  publisher 
who  had  a series  on  feminist  fairy  tales.  I ended  up 
not  publishing  with  her  anyway,  but  the  commis- 
sion was  a helpful  stimulus.  I was  instantly  excited. 
Everyone  reads  fairy  tales  when  they’re  a child, 


but  I continued  to  read  fairy  tales  from  different 
parts  of  the  world,  fascinated  by  the  motifs 
turning  up  over  and  over  again.  My  father  [a  very 
formative  influence]  told  me  about  a folklore 
scholar  who  had  made  an  index  of  motifs  and 
patterns  behind  the  stories.  One  is  about  a wife 
from  the  sea,  a mermaid  or  a seal,  who  marnes  a 
man,  has  two  children,  then  she’ll  slip  back  to  the 
sea  That  motif  turns  up  in  every  maritime  culture 
we  know.  What  is  buned  in  our  culture  turns  up 
again.  I was  very  aware  of  the  context  of  feminist 
rewriting  of  fairy  tales.  The  good  work  I’d  read  was 
mostly  by  straight  feminists  who  were  questioning 
Cinderella’s  attitude  toward  the  prince,  shall  we 
say,  rethinking  the  male-female  relationship.  I 
realized  there  wasn’t  a rethinking  of  women’s  rela- 
tions to  each  other  in  fairy  tales.  I wasn’t  trying  to 
lesbiamze  them,  but  I was  intrigued  by  what  was 
already  present.  I don’t  have  a handsome  pnncess 
turn  up  and  sweep  Cinderella  off  her  feet.  I was 
more  interested  in  probing  what  was  already 
going  on  there  between  Cinderella  and  her  fairy 
godmother.  In  the  case  of  some  reviews,  I winced 
when  they  said  that  I was  trying  to  make  these 
stories  politically  correct  by  lesbianizing  them. 
But  it’s  much  sexier  to  look  at  the  relationship 
between  Snow  White  and  her  evil  stepmother 
than  to  stick  in  some  pretty  princess. 

SAJ:  Can  you  talk  about  your  process  for  creating 
stories  from  history? 

ED:  When  I began  wnting  what  I call  historical 
fiction  it  had  a very  bad  name,  considered  a form 
of  genre  fiction,  like  cowboy  or  romance  novels,  so 
many  of  which  are  set  m the  past.  I wanted  to  flesh 
out  bits  of  obscure  history,  m particular,  women’s 
history,  where  we  will  never  find  the  source.  In  the 
case  of  the  Michael  Fields  I was  very  lucky  to  have 
all  these  dianes,  but  in  most  cases  all  that  is  left  is 
a fragment.  I wanted  to  flesh  out  these  stories, 
bringing  them  to  life  in  a way  that’s  impossible  in 
history  books.  I had  a feeling  of  a mission  and  I 
thought  I had  the  skills  to  do  so.  I’m  not  alone. 
Like  others,  I’ve  never  thought  that  my  job  as  a 
writer  is  to  focus  on  my  own  era  I was  appalled 
once  when  I read  an  interview  with  the  writer  who 
wrote  Trainspotting , who  said  that  historical  fiction 
was  a cop-out  because  the  writer’ s job  is  to  repre- 
sent the  era  they  live  in.  I thought  that  was  a 
narrow  view,  the  same  way  I feel  when  people  say 
that  you  should  write  about  people  who  are  the 
same  sex,  age,  and  sexual  onentation  as  you  are. 
You  can  do  that  in  the  first  book.  If  you’re  going  to 
keep  improving,  you  have  to  stretch  your  muscles. 
It’s  just  as  exciting  and  important  to  wnte  about 
the  18th  century  as  to  write  about  now.  A detective 
in  me  gets  excited  when  I come  across  some  real 
nuggets  from  the  past— I start  thinking,  “What 
happened  there?”  In  fiction  there  is  a danger 
you  will  fall  into  a conventional  idea  of  what 
happened,  say  in  Dorset  m 1202. 1 like  the  nugget 
of  reality;  I think  readers  like  it  as  well. 

SAJ:  How  do  you  take  your  first  draft  through  to 
the  final  manuscript? 

ED:  Usually  I get  the  idea  for  a book  or  story  years 
in  advance.  I’ll  get  the  idea  and  jot  it  down.  Then  I 


keep  an  eye  out  for  anything  that’s  relevant  to  it; 
over  the  years  I put  the  odd  idea  into  the  file.  I usu- 
ally don’t  write  until  I have  time  to  wnte  that  par- 
ticular story.  I have  a backlog  waiting  to  be  wntten 
while  I do  research.  At  the  moment  I’m  wnting  a 
contemporary  novel  about  a flight  attendant.  I’ve 
been  looking  up  Websites  about  Delta  flight  atten- 
dant living  conditions.  You  can  do  live  research  by 
talking  to  people  and  asking  around.  I do  a lot  of 
planning  beforehand.  I’ve  never  been  known  to 
start  wnting  and  see  where  it  goes.  I know  where  it 
would  go— into  a hole  in  the  ground  with  no 
dramatic  timing.  The  shape  would  be  very  mean- 
dering. I have  to  know  the  basic  points  of  my  story 
as  I go  along.  The  crucial  thing  is  to  leave  some 
time  in  between  the  drafts.  With  a novel  I get 
rather  sick  of  it,  so  if  I put  it  aside  for  a couple  of 
months,  I can  come  back  to  it  refreshed.  I don’t 
show  matenal  that’s  only  half  written.  If  I show 
just  the  first  few  chapters  to  my  editors,  I’ll  be 
unduly  influenced  by  what  they  say,  and  feel  that 
my  privacy's  been  breached  and  they’re  trying  to 
shape  the  story.  I’m  more  in  control  if  I can  do  at 
least  a whole  draft  and  then  see  what  others  think. 

SAJ:  Slammerkin  begins  with  a prologue  in  which 
you  describe  the  fate  of  Mary  Saunders’s  father, 
and  then  Mary’s  fate— “Like  father,  like  daughter.” 
Why  did  you  decide  to  place  these  two  scenes 
together  as  an  introduction  to  the  story  to  come? 

ED:  I’d  come  across  the  incident  of  the  calendar 
being  changed  and  the  uprising  over  this.  It  was  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  conditions  of  the  lower 
class  in  those  days.  They  weren’t  getting  education, 
so  they  would  be  bewildered,  confused,  and 
enraged  by  something  like  12  days  being  skipped 
out  of  the  month.  And  the  idea  that  they  would 
actually  think  they  were  losing  12  days  of  their  life 
was  a wonderful  image  for  being  trapped  in  your 
own  ignorance  and  bemg  quick  to  anger  and  quick 
to  rage,  which  is  what  makes  Mary  lash  out  and  kill 
when  a more  intelligent  or  calmer  person  could’ve 
gotten  out  of  the  situation  and  survived.  In  a way 
it’s  a microcosmic  example  of  Mary’s  story.  I also 
wanted  to  set  her  up  with  a missing  father.  If  s no 
accident  in  literature  that  characters  rarely  have 
their  two  parents  living.  This  is  partly  because  it’s  a 
lot  of  effort  to  flesh  out  their  family,  so  it’ s much 
simpler  if  you  can  reduce  their  number  of  family 
members  and  also  give  them  some  kind  of  pnmal 
trauma  In  Mary’s  case  I wanted  her  to  have  an 
unhappy  childhood,  and  I thought  I’d  kill  off  the 
father  and  set  her  up  in  a relation  of  peculiar  ten- 
sion with  her  mother  that  becomes  the  seed  of  her 
matricidal  rage  with  which  she  will  kill  Mrs.  Jones. 
I was  trying  to  set  her  up  psychically  for  trouble, 
and  in  a way  that  would  predict  her  own  story. 

SAJ:  Where  did  you  come  across  the  story  of 
Mary  Saunders,  and  what  was  it  about  her  that 
captured  your  imagination? 

ED:  I was  browsing  for  story  ideas  for  what  would 
become  The  Woman  Who  Gave  Birth  to  Rabbits.  I had 
lots  of  stories  I wanted  to  write,  but  I wanted  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  others.  I browsed  through  an 
encyclopedia  of  Welsh  women’s  history,  and  it 
was  mostly  banal  stuff  about  singers,  but  they 
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briefly  ■nrioned  a murder  case  where  the  girl 
said  i it  for  fine  clothes.  Just  that  phrase 

s"  was  all  that  I knew  about  her.  In  the 
ews  clipping  it  wasn’t  even  clear  that  she 
c , employer.  It  was  just  “Girl  Kills  Woman 
- Lid  She  Did  It  for  Fine  Clothes.”  I made  up 
the  whole  dressmaker  thing,  and  the  prostitute 
background  and  everything  came  from  that 
phrase.  What  started  the  book  was  this  idea  of  a 
fetish  for  clothing.  In  the  18th  century  clothes 
were  so  important.  In  Moll  Flanders  it’s  no  accident 
that  every  now  and  then  she  literally  lists  the 
clothes  she  owns,  like  stocks  or  shares:  “I  had 
plenty  of  good  linen,  three  good  skirts.”  Especially 
for  women,  clothes  were  important. 

SAJ:  Were  there  particular  challenges  in  writing  a 
novel  set  during  the  18  th  century? 

ED:  Y ou  think  you  know  a period  fairly  well,  and 
still  you  don’t  know  what  it  cost  to  travel  by  coach. 
How  many  wheels  did  the  coach  have?  How  many 
horses  pulled  the  coach?  Every  tiny  thing  has  to  be 
researched.  To  get  a page  of  histoncal  fiction 
outside  family  dynamics,  you  have  to  do  endless 
checking.  If  you  write  dialogue  as  they  really  did 
speak,  it  will  sound  off-puttingly  archaic  to 
readers  now.  You  have  to  come  up  with  dialogue 
that  sounds  correct  but  is  actually  half-way 
between  then  and  now.  Mary  Renault  once  said 
about  historical  fiction  that  if  you  go  for  simple 
Anglo-Saxon  words  you’ll  be  okay  because  those 
words  probably  were  around  then  and  now.  If  I’m 
writing  a novel  set  in  the  15th  century  and  I wnte 
a sentence  like  “Come  to  bed  now!”  it  will  be  okay 
because  they  said  that  then  and  they  say  that  now. 

SAJ  What  about  words  around  sex  and  prosti- 
tution? Those  sound  fairly  specialized. 

ED:  That  and  the  clothing  vocabulary  I researched 
and  put  together  an  18th-century  dictionary  for 
myself,  about  20  pages  of  18th-century  equiva- 
lents for  our  words.  That’s  how  I got  the  word 
slammerkin.  I read  a lot  on  prostitution,  and  I read 
novels  of  the  time  and  jotted  down  useful  words 
when  I came  across  them.  I also  read  dictionaries 
of  slang.  I came  across  the  word  dilberry , which  is  a 
tiny  pebble  of  shit  caught  in  the  hairs  around 
someone’s  anus.  This  was  a most  superb  word. 
You  wouldn’t  have  it  nowadays  because  who  do  we 
know  who  would  allow  dilbernes  to  occur?  But  in 
the  18th  century  I’m  sure  people  had  them  all  the 
time.  I think  the  word  is  hilarious,  so  I use  it  in  my 
novel.  I have  someone  calling  another  character  a 
“cock)'  litde  lying  dilberry.”  For  Slammerkin  I need- 
ed sex  words,  and  I didn’t  want  her  prostitution 
expenence  to  be  timeless,  like  the  universal  whore. 
I wanted  it  to  be  very  much  to  do  with  her  time 
and  place.  For  instance,  oral  sex  is  presented  as  a 
weird,  obscure  fetish  and  intrinsically  disgusting. 
It  stems  from  my  research  that  the  Bntish  were  not 
having  oral  sex  at  this  time.  It  was  very  exotic  and 
it  depended  on  a certain  level  of  hygiene  to  be  bear- 
able, whereas  nowadays  oral  sex  is  stock  and  trade 
of  prostitution.  I wanted  to  get  details  like  that 
nght,  and  details  about  their  age  and  how  long 
they  lasted  and  the  difference  in  pnces,  the  kind  of 
highbrow  courtesans  getting  the  50-pound  note 


and  then  the  low  ones  who’d  do  it  for  a penny.  I 
wanted  to  work  out  exactly  where  Mary  would  be 
on  her  beat.  I chose  the  Seven  Dials  in  London’s 
Covent  Garden  because  I love  that  idea  of  all  the 
different  paths  of  life  spreading  out  around  you.  I 
wanted  to  use  18th-century  words  to  give  people 
the  sense  that  in  becoming  a prosntute,  she’s 
entenng  a little  world  that  has  its  specialist  terms. 

SAJ:  It’s  clear  that  you  love  history.  Are  there 
moments  where  the  narrative  can’t  carry  all  you’d 
like  to  include? 

ED:  Y es.  In  the  first  draft  there  will  be  passages 
that  are  footnotes.  That’s  exactly  what  you  have  to 
cut  when  you  come  around  to  do  the  next  draft. 
It  doesn’t  matter  how  interesting  it  is  to  you.  You 
become  obsessive  and  single-minded.  You  get  to 
the  point  where  everything  from  that  era  interests 
you,  and  you  cannot  assume  that  your  readers 
will  share  your  interest.  Even  if  they  share  your 
interest,  your  job  is  to  tell  them  the  story,  not 
leave  them  lingering  over  the  interesting  details.  A 
lot  has  to  be  cut.  In  the  1780s  novel  that  I just  fin- 
ished, Life  Mask,  I cut  about  a quarter  of  the  novel 
in  the  second  draft.  I cut  many  scenes  that  were 
interesting,  vivid,  and  helped  flesh  out  the  charac- 
ters, but  they  weren’t  essential  to  the  story  and  the 
novel  was  already  very  long. 

SAJ:  How  long  was  the  manuscript? 

ED:  Over  a thousand  pages.  It  cost  so  much  to 
courier  it  to  my  agent.  In  order  to  cut  it,  I kept  a 
list  of  each  scene  and  what’s  going  on  in  it,  and 
opposite  each  scene  I wrote  down  what  hap- 
pened in  it  in  terms  of  action.  You  realize  that 
some  of  the  scenes  don’t  have  real  plot  points. 
They  aren’t  really  necessary  and  those  I cut  out.  It 
was  very  satisfying. 

SAJ  : When  I asked  Senajeter  Naslund  about  con- 
ducting the  research  for  Ahab’s  Wife,  she  said, 
“The  challenge  for  a person  who  does  research  is 
to  inhale  so  that  it  doesn’t  seem  musty  when  you 
exhale.  One  of  the  ways  that  I did  this  in  Ahab’s 
Wife  was  by  going  to  Nantucket  and  using  my 
own  body  as  a research  instrument  to  see  how  the 
light  fell  there,  what  colors  were  there,  what  was 
the  force  of  the  wind.  I went  in  all  different  sea- 
sons.” How  do  you  keep  your  writing  fresh  when 
it’s  often  based  on  research  and  history? 

ED  You  mention  landscape.  That’s  an  aspect  of 
Slammerkin  where  I did  use  my  own  body.  I didn’t 
want  to  go  to  Monmouth  too  early  because  20  th 
century  Monmouth  would  be  distracting  from 
18th-century  Monmouth.  My  ongmal  descrip- 
tions of  Monmouth  were  based  on  maps  of  the 
time  and  crusty  old  Victonan  books  describing 
antiquities  of  the  area  and  main  residents  of  the 
area,  so  I could  conjure  it  in  my  mind.  When  I did 
go  to  Monmouth  between  the  first  and  second 
draft,  I got  a great  sense  of  the  landscape  and  how 
it  rippled.  I saw  places  they  might  go  for  walks  and 
how  they  might  look  back  down  on  the  town  and 
how  nature  might  have  some  appeal  in  the  book 
in  contrast  with  the  world  of  culture  and  clothes 
that  Mary’s  interested  in.  It  helped  me  with  urban- 
rural  distinctions.  It’s  difficult  to  invent  places 


unless  you  have  some  sense  of  them  in  your  body. 
Another  useful  thing  about  getting  to  know  the 
18th-century  clothing  was  an  exhibition  I attend- 
ed that  had  mock-ups  of  clothes  from  different 
eras  and  you  could  try  them  on.  I went  with  a 
friend  and  she  laced  me  into  an  18th-century 
corset.  It  was  wonderful.  I hadn’t  realized  that  it’s 
rock  hard  like  armor.  There’s  nothing  soft  and 
curvaceous  about  it.  I realized  that  although  it’s 
difficult  to  breathe,  once  you  got  the  hang  of  it,  it 
would  be  like  armor.  No  wonder  a lot  of  women 
refused  to  go  without  their  corset.  I put  several 
scenes  into  the  book  about  corsetry  and  what  it 
meant.  That  kind  of  physical  experience  is  price- 
less. Mostly,  I do  just  sit  at  home  and  imagine. 
Now  and  then  to  take  a trip  into  the  real  world  and 
try  out  some  aspect  of  what  you’re  doing  is  very 
helpful.  In  The  Woman  Who  Gave  Birth  to  Rabbits,  for 
one  of  the  stories,  “Looking  for  Petronilla,”  I went 
to  Kilkenny  for  the  day  and  walked  around  it 
trying  to  conjure  up  18th  century  Kilkenny,  but  I 
got  so  interested  by  the  process  of  trying  to  do  this 
that  I set  the  story  in  my  own  era  and  made  it  the 
undead  heroine  going  back  to  Kilkenny. 

SAJ:  How  important  is  it  to  get  the  historical 
facts  accurate? 

ED:  Not  every  detail  matters  as  much  as  another. 
I like  to  be  accurate  because  I see  myself  as  a 
historian  and  novelist  in  one.  I’m  a bit  of  a snob 
about  this.  If  you’re  just  going  to  use  the  past  as  a 
colorful  setting  for  your  story,  it’s  cowardly.  The 
psychology  of  people  back  then  was  quite  differ- 
ent. You  can’t  just  use  it  as  an  exotic  location.  If 
you  are  making  readers  take  the  trouble  to  come 
with  you  to  this  strange  place,  there’s  got  to  be  a 
pressing  reason.  It’s  a good  principle  that  the  story 
should  be,  if  not  specific  to,  then  at  least  anchored 
m a certain  sense  of  the  time,  so  the  story  tells  you 
not  just  about  those  characters  but  about  the  era 
Much  depends  on  how  many  facts  are  available. 
With  Slammerkin  all  I knew  was  a small  handful  of 
facts.  I didn’t  have  to  stick  to  lots  of  known  facts 
about  the  real  Mary  Saunders.  I even  made  up  her 
name.  All  I had  to  do  was  try  to  get  it  right  about 
things  like  prostitution  and  dressmaking.  By  con- 
trast, in  the  novel  I just  finished,  Life  Mask,  those 
people  are  all  relatively  rich  and  therefore  well 
recorded.  In  that  case  I’m  working  very  closely 
from  memoirs,  letters,  and  diaries.  I’ve  never  writ- 
ten so  close  to  the  facts  before.  If  I describe  a din- 
ner party  at  Horace  Walpole’s  house,  and  I 
describe  it  as  happening  on  the  7th  of  May,  1792, 
then  it  really  did  and  the  participants  are  the  actu- 
al participants.  Of  course,  I’m  making  up  the  dia- 
logue and  making  up  what  they  had  for  dinner, 
but  in  terms  of  the  chronology,  I’m  staving  very 
close  to  how  it  was.  It’s  this  detective  thing  again 
where  I’m  trying  to  puzzle  out  the  social  relations. 
They  recorded  a lot  about  their  lives,  but  there’s 
much  they  didn’t  say.  The  main  focus  of  my  story 
is  this  love  triangle.  One  of  the  women,  Anne 
Darner,  got  dropped  by  the  other  woman,  Eliza 
Farren.  Just  when  it  seems  like  they  are  no  longer 
friends,  you  see  them  having  dinner  together.  I try 
to  work  out  from  the  histoncal  record  when  this 
happened.  I enjoy  the  challenge  of  working  within 
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the  recorded  facts  of  where  these  people  were  on 
any  given  day.  But  when  I need  to,  I change  things. 
One  episode  is  the  Regency  Crisis,  when  it  looked 
like  King  George,  having  gone  mad,  would  have 
to  be  tossed  off  the  throne.  When  the  cnsis  hap- 
pened, the  head  of  the  Whig  party  was  in  Italy,  so 
he  wasn’t  there  talking  to  all  the  others  at  home. 
He  didn’t  make  it  home  for  several  weeks.  That 
would  be  very  undramatic  if  I followed  that  in  my 
novel  because  he’s  a main  participant  and  I want 
him  right  there.  In  that  case  I decided  to  change 
the  facts.  Yet  the  novel  sticks  far  closer  to  the  his- 
torical record  than  fiction  usually  does.  It’s  a very 
enjoyable  challenge  trying  to  get  it  right. 

SAJ:  In  Slammerkin,  Mary  remains  a sympathetic 
character,  even  when  she  does  horrible  things, 
because  the  reader  always  understands  her 
motivations.  What  were  the  challenges  keeping 
Mary  sympathetic  while  writing  about  her  whor- 
ing and  murder? 

ED:  I knew  the  murder  would  be  tricky.  That  scene 
is  at  the  very  end  of  the  book,  and  I’m  hoping  by 
then  people  will  care  about  her,  but  I’m  sure  some 
readers  loathe  her.  I offer  Mary  this  chance  of  a 
new  life  in  the  Joneses’  household  and  she  fouls  it 
up.  I’m  sure  many  readers  have  been  quite  tested 
by  her.  You  can  never  tell  what  readers  will  like  and 
what  they  won’t.  It  would  be  easier  to  make  your 
mam  character  more  likable,  but  I was  interested 
in  telling  the  story  of  a girl  with  a classic  teenage 
perversity,  who  would  mess  up  opportunities  and 
remain  locked  in  her  own  suspicious  head.  The 
romance  with  Daffy  is  something  I added  in  the 
second  draft  because  I began  to  see  it  as  a possi- 
bility between  them,  but  then  I thought  that  there 
was  no  way  Mary  would  let  herself  relax  into  it. 
Something  in  her  would  have  to  cut  him  off  bru- 
tally at  some  point.  The  same  thing  with  the 
maternal  affection  offered  by  Mrs.  Jones.  Some- 
thing would  go  wrong.  I knew  that  I was  working 
toward  a murder  and  an  execution,  so  there  was 
no  way  there  was  going  to  be  a happy  ending. 
Mary’s  whole  character  came  out  of  explaining 
how  a teenage  girl  would  wind  up  on  the  gallows. 

SAJ:  It  worked  for  me.  Through  the  murder 
scene,  you’re  in  her  head,  aware  of  whaf  s moti- 
vating her  at  every  step.  It’s  easy  to  stick  with  it 
and  not  judge  her. 

ED:  Point  of  view  is  crucial  in  fiction.  A scene  is 
completely  different  from  one  person’s  point  of 
view  as  opposed  to  the  other.  With  Mary,  I was 
puzzled  about  how  the  real  girl  could’ve  done  a 
murder  just  to  get  fine  clothes.  Did  she  kill  the 
woman  and  then  steal  the  clothes?  I came  up 
with  the  idea  that  Mary  had  this  very  hard- 
earned  supply  of  cash,  which  would  represent  her 
future  glamorous  lifestyle.  If  Mrs.  Jones  could 
confiscate  it  and  give  it  away,  that  would  become 
the  real  motivation  for  the  murder,  this  thought- 
less act  of  middle-class  respectability,  putting  the 
money  in  the  poor  box.  I did  pile  on  the  reasons: 
Mary  was  drunk  as  well,  and  she’d  just  gotten 
over  a fever.  I couldn’t  bear  to  write  a cold-blooded 
murder  scene. 


SAJ:  You  beautifully  and  seamlessly  weave  the 
image  of  the  red  ribbon  throughout  the  narrative, 
starting  with  the  first  scene  in  which  Mary  sees 
the  ribbon  in  the  hair  of  a harlot.  This  ribbon  is 
the  beginning  of  trouble  for  Mary,  and  it  stays 
with  her  throughout  the  narrative  until  her  last 
day  at  the  gallows.  How  did  you  decide  where  to 
place  this  image  without  overusing  it  or  losing  its 
resonance? 

ED:  That’s  classic  stage  technique.  If  you’re  bring- 
ing an  object  on  stage,  there  needs  to  be  a reason 
for  it.  “If  you  bring  a gun  on  stage,  guns  better  get 
fired.”  It’s  a useful  technique  in  plays  to  imbue 
certain  selective  props  with  great  emotional  value, 
so  that  every  time  they  come  back  on  the  audience 
knows  what  they  mean,  and  to  have  the  object 
turn  up  in  several  different  contexts.  In  my  second 
play,  there’s  an  Irish  stage  dresser  character  who 
turns  up  with  her  mother’s  quilt,  which  represents 
the  homeland  and  the  loving  handmade  object 
from  her  mother.  Later,  when  she  herself  is  dymg, 
she’s  wrapped  in  it.  In  a similar  spirit,  I wanted  to 
think  of  a concrete  image  for  Mary’s  attraction  to 
the  world  of  prostitution.  A ribbon  is  a good  one 
because  it’s  a tiny,  little  worthless  thing.  I thought 
it  up  when  I was  thinking  about  how  she  would 
lose  her  virginity.  I didn’t  want  her  to  simply  get 
raped  by  a stranger.  I wanted  there  to  be  an 
element  of  Eve  being  tempted  by  the  apple.  A 
ribbon  is  a good  example.  It  turns  up  a lot  in  folk 
songs  as  this  little  worthless  pretty  thing  that  girls 
are  traditionally  thought  to  be  mad  about.  Also  a 
ribbon  around  a throat  is  a good  visual  image  for 
a cutthroat,  red  is  a blood  image.  I also  like  the  idea 
of  the  nbbon  adding  continuity  to  the  story.  It  lit- 
erally ties  the  thing  together.  Rather  than  being  a 
big  complete  thing  in  itself,  like  a dress,  a nbbon  is 
the  link  between  one  thing  and  the  next.  In  terms 
of  overusing,  you’d  be  surprised  what  you  can  get 
away  with.  I stuck  fabnc  images  and  sewing 
images  in  that  book  at  every  point.  That  kind  of 
repeated  imagery  is  enormously  helpful  for  weav- 
ing a book  together,  and  readers  aren’t  conscious- 
ly aware  of  it,  but  it  gives  them  this  wonderful 
sense  that  it’s  all  connected  and  it’s  all  as  it  has  to 
be.  I wanted  Mary’s  execution  to  feel  appallingly 
inevitable,  so  I set  up  the  storytelling  earlier  in  the 
book  about  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  getting  execut- 
ed. There  are  quite  a few  references  to  executions 
of  women.  Mary  herself  goes  to  see  an  execution 
of  a mother  who  killed  her  servant.  I’m  setting  up 
the  executions  and  killings  between  masters  and 
servants,  so  that  when  it  happens  on  an  imagery 
level  the  reader  feels  the  inevitability  of  it. 

SAJ:  How  did  you  decide  to  expand  the  point  of 
view  in  the  second  half  of  the  novel  from  a third- 
person  personal  viewpoint  looking  over  Mary’s 
shoulder  in  Part  I,  to  include  the  points  of  view  of 
six  of  the  members  of  the  Joneses’  household  in 
Part  II? 

ED:  I wanted  it  to  be  a crime  that  came  out  of  the 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  If  s not  just  a primal 
impulse.  I wanted  the  story  to  have  psychological 
archetypal  elements  like  matricide,  but  this  is  not 
just  any  girl  killing  just  any  older  woman.  There 


are  very  specific  social  reasons  for  it,  too,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  precise  about  where  the  Joneses  are 
class-wise.  I thought  it  very  significant  that  Mary 
was  killing  someone  who  was  just  a rung  or  two 
up  the  social  ladder  from  her.  I didn’t  want  it  to 
be  an  upstairs-downstairs  story  where  the  really 
rich  and  really  poor  are  juxtaposed.  Broadening 
the  perspective  in  the  second  half  of  the  book  was 
a way  of  carefully  charting  the  social  world.  In  the 
first  half,  she’s  stumbling  around  in  London  and 
if  s all  her  point  of  view  and  she’s  young.  Later  on, 
I wanted  to  capture  the  subtleties  of  the  attrac- 
tion between  people  in  the  household.  I wanted  to 
see  Mary  through  other  people’s  eyes,  which  you 
couldn’t  have  without  this  multiple  point  of  view. 
I wanted  to  show  how  she  would  be  a disruptive 
element  in  terms  of  people’s  attractions  to  her  as 
confidante,  or  lover,  or  daughter.  It  was  fun  to 
explore  the  life  in  a single  household  from  every- 
one’s point  of  view,  and  therefore  implicate  them 
all  in  the  killing.  In  the  end,  Daffy  would  feel 
repelled  but  horribly  involved  in  Mary  commit- 
ting the  murder.  Mrs.  Jones’s  death  wouldn’t  be  as 
sad  to  us  if  we  hadn’t  had  scenes  from  her  point 
of  view.  When  Abby  turns  up  and  sees  the  dead 
body,  it’s  her  chance  to  escape.  We  care  about 
them  all  more  because  we’ve  seen  them  all  from 
their  own  point  of  view.  With  point  of  view,  you 
always  have  to  ask  yourself  what  your  character 
has  access  to.  If  your  point  of  view  character  is  a 
good  listener  and  confidant  who  gets  everybody’s 
story,  he  may  be  great  as  a single  point  of  view  for 
a whole  book,  like  Nick  in  The  Great  Gatsby,  who 
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gets  everyone  to  confide  in  him  so  that  you  don’t 
need  anyone  else’s  point  of  view.  Mary  Saunders  is 
a teenager  who  wouldn’t  think  to  ask  people 
about  their  feelings.  She  wouldn’t  be  able  to  show 
us  what  was  going  on  in  the  heads  of  people 
whom  she  was  mystified  by  or  on  bad  terms  with, 
like  Mrs.  Ash,  so  she  wouldn’t  have  been  a good 
enough  point  of  view  character  to  flesh  out  the 
whole  family.  It  would’ve  made  the  story  too 
basic,  too  much  girl-kills-mother-figure. 

SAJ:  There  are  many  graphic  sex  scenes  in  this 
novel,  and  you  capture  so  well  Mary’s  physical 
experience  as  well  as  her  inner  experience,  and 
you  show  how  Mary’s  experiences  as  a prostitute 
infect  all  her  relations  with  men.  Was  it  difficult 
to  find  a balance  between  explicitness  and 
restraint?  Did  you  wonder  at  any  point  if  it  was 
too  much?  Or  not  enough? 

ED  I like  writing  sex  scenes  when  they’re  neces- 
sary, but  they’re  rarely  necessary.  In  my  second 
novel,  Hood,  I wrote  them  quite  a few  times 
because  I was  writing  about  mourning  a lover, 
and  erotic  memory  and  erotic  hallucination 
would  be  an  important  part  of  trying  to  conjure 
up  a lover  in  your  head.  If  I’m  writing  about  lovers 
who  are  alive  and  well  and  around  all  the  time,  I 
rarely  feel  the  need  to  describe  what  they  do  in 
bed.  In  Slammerkm , it  struck  me  as  crucial  because 
you  couldn’t  naturalize  the  sex.  If  she’d  been 
doing  it  for  20  years  it  would  be,  “I  did  two  cob- 
blers and  a baker.”  But  in  the  early  days  of  her  sex 
life,  it’s  all  new  to  her,  and  therefore  it  has  to  be  all 
new  to  readers.  I didn’t  want  readers  assuming 
what  Mary  did  either,  because  she’s  working  in 
prostitution  at  a particular  time  and  place.  She’s 
standing  up  much  of  the  time  and  has  to  bargain 
about  money.  There  was  a lot  of  venereal  disease, 
and  she  was  learning  about  fetishes  such  as  beat- 
ings. I needed  to  give  the  specifics  because  readers 
wouldn’t  have  a clear  sense  of  what  she  was  doing. 
I wanted  to  involve  readers  and  involve  their  feel- 
ings. Like  the  scene  where  Mary  is  seducing  Mr. 
Caldwalder  and  she’s  pretending  to  be  a virgin, 
and  his  appalled  mLXture  of  arousal  and  guilt. 
Some  reader  reviews  on  Amazon.com  were  a bit 
scandalized  by  the  amount  of  sexual  content. 

SAJ:  When  asked  about  the  role  of  autobiogra- 
phy in  her  work,  Margaret  Atwood  said,  “Any 
book  that  is  any  good  must  be,  to  some  extent, 
autobiographical,  because  one  cannot  and 
should  not  fabricate  emotions;  and  although 
style  and  narrative  are  crucial,  the  bulwark,  emo- 
tion, is  what  finally  matters.”  How  did  your  own 
experiences  help  you  imagine  the  inner  life  of 
Mary  Saunders  or  any  of  the  other  characters 
from  history  who  you’ve  written  about? 

ED  I often  use  my  own  emotions  by  putting  them 
into  other  people’s  heads.  If  I want  to  disguise 
autobiographical  matenal  I’ll  often  change  the 
gender  of  the  person  feeling  it.  With  Mary,  I’ve 
always  had  a thing  for  fabnc,  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  book,  her  longing  for  fine  clothes.  In  my  life 
it’s  just  a trivial  interest.  I happen  to  wear  a lot  of 
velvet  and  silk  and  chenille.  In  her  day,  these  things 
were  really  important.  If  you  were  poor,  you  were 


weanng  scrubby,  nasty,  cheap  secondhand  fabncs. 
You  were  looking  at  the  nch  people  going  by  and 
they  would’ve  seemed  to  be  made  of  a different 
substance.  That  kind  of  impulse  did  come  from  : 
me.  I would’ve  been  unlikely  to  make  that  up  if  I 
hadn't  thought  it  myself.  You’d  be  surpnsed  at  the  , 
extent  to  which  you  can  feel  things  by  empathy.  In 
Life  Mask,  my  main  character,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  is  I 
known  for  inventing  the  Derby  Horse  Race.  I 
thought  I had  to  have  horse  racing  scenes,  and  I 
remembered  the  excitement  the  one  time  I went  to 
the  Grand  National  and  bet  on  a horse.  But  he  was 
also  very  into  cockfighting,  which  I thought  was 
so  repellent  and  brutal.  I could  never  imagine 
wanting  to  see  cockfighting,  and  I never  have  seen 
it,  but  I did  read  up  on  it  a lot  because  I thought  it 
was  a much  more  unusual  sport  for  him  to  be 
interested  in  than  horse  racing.  It  was  a challenge 
for  me  to  make  readers  feel  his  excitement  in 
cockfighting.  It’s  a great  metaphor  as  well.  In 
cockfighting  they  emphasize  lineage  a lot,  and 
what  the  different  colors  of  feathers  represent.  For 
example,  if  you  have  a white  feather,  you  were  con- 
sidered a cowardly  cock.  I got  interested  in  all  the 
data  about  the  breeding  of  cocks  and  the  mles.  If 
it  was  a high-class  game  they  would  be  weanng  sil- 
ver spurs,  but  if  it  was  more  low  class  they  would 
wear  steel  spurs.  By  the  time  I set  down  to  wnte  the 
three  or  four  cockfighting  scenes  in  the  book,  I 
really  was  feeling  those  things.  I was  there  on  the 
edge  of  the  pit  with  the  blood  splashing  and  the 
hunger  to  feel  violence  done.  It  doesn’t  feel  like 
fabncating  emotion.  It  feels  like  putnng  yourself 
in  a situation  where  you  will  feel  those  emotions. 

SAJ:  Why  did  you  decide  to  write  the  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  novel,  clarifying  fact  from  fiction?  Did 
you  want  inclusion  of  the  facts  to  change  the 
reader’s  interpretation  of  the  story? 

ED:  If  you’re  going  to  trade  on  the  real  element  of 
your  histoncal  element  of  your  historical  fiction, 
it’s  up  to  you  to  be  honest  about  how  much  is 
real.  Either  you  say  to  yourself,  the  facts  don’t 
matter,  and  you  borrow  the  story  from  history 
and  you  wnte  it  as  a story,  or  you’re  making  a case 
for  how  much  of  it  is  fact  and  how  much  is  fic- 
tion, and  I think  it’s  only  fair  to  readers  to  tell 
them  that.  To  say  that  it’s  based  on  a true  story  is 
meaningless.  I learned  a real  lesson  with  The 
Woman  Who  Gave  Birth  to  Rabbits,  because  I thought 
that  some  readers  would  be  very  interested  in  the 
real  facts  behind  the  stones  and  that  others 
wouldn’t  be,  so  I presented  the  manuscript  to  my 
publishers  with  the  notes  tucked  away  at  the  back 
so  that  people  could  look  them  up  if  they  wanted 
to.  My  editors  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  imme- 
diately said  that  readers  are  all  going  to  want  the 
histoncal  facts  and  you  must  put  them  right  after 
each  story.  I was  reluctant,  because  it  seemed  that 
it  was  reducing  literature  to  little  chunks  in  an 
encyclopedia.  I thought  it  would  make  the  stones 
be  read  too  much  about  real  history  rather  than 
literature,  but  I think  they  were  dead  nght.  Every 
review  and  every  reader  that  I’ve  talked  to  said 
that  they  were  thnlled  to  have  the  facts  given  to 
them  and  the  what-happened-next.  I shouldn’t 
underestimate  how  much  people  want  to  know 
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what  is  real  and  what  is  invented.  Hopefully,  it 
informs  the  complex  relations  between  history 
and  literature.  Some  of  the  stronger  stories  have 
the  tiniest  amount  of  facts.  Facts  can  get  in  your 
way,  but  it’s  a fine  balance. 

SAJ:  In  the  introduction  to  The  Woman  Who  Gave 
Birth  to  Rabbits,  you  say,  “This  is  a book  of  fictions, 
but  they  are  also  true.  I have  often  stumbled  over 
a scrap  of  history  so  fascinating  that  I had  to  stop 
whatever  I was  doing  and  write  a story  about  it. 
I have  tried  to  use  memory  and  invention 
together,  like  two  hands  engaged  in  the  same 
muddy  work  of  digging  up  the  past.”  The  idea  of 
true  fictions  is  an  interesting  one,  and  one  that 
has  come  up  in  the  works  of  many  authors, 
including  Tim  O’Brien  in  The  Things  They  Carried, 
and  Amy  Bloom  in  “The  Stoty”  from  A Blind  Man 
Can  See  How  Much  I Love  You.  Bloom  said,  “The 
truth  is  almost  never  what  happened.” 

ED:  That’s  why  in  so  many  of  the  stories  I wrote, 
we  only  know  a little  bit  about  what  transpired.  I 
find  it  an  exciting  challenge  to  work  with  certain 
facts,  but  if  you  take  the  story  “Act  of  Union,”  all 
we  know  is  that  a man  is  tricked  into  marrying  a 
woman  and  he  never  saw  her  again.  Those  facts 
provide  a few  stones  of  the  wall  and  within  that, 
you  have  to  do  all  the  inventing.  I had  to  come  up 
with  an  emotional  truth  to  explain  these  very  bare 
events,  and  that’s  a lot  more  helpful  than  know- 
ing all  the  facts.  Sometimes  I allow  myself  to  devi- 
ate from  my  sources  because  sometimes  1 just 
don’t  believe  the  sources.  A lot  of  historical  record 
is  just  as  unreliable  as  fiction.  In  the  story  called 
“Figures  of  Speech,”  which  is  based  entirely  on 
one  source,  a memoir  of  an  Irish  countess,  there 
were  bits  that  didn’t  ring  true  at  all  because  they 
were  so  conventional.  Because  I’d  read  a lot  about 
cross-dressing  in  history,  I could  recognize  the 
conventional  elements,  like  what  motivated  her 
to  cross-dress.  I allowed  myself  to  read  it  with  an 
educated  ear,  which  would  not  be  justifiable  if  you 
were  a historian,  but  for  fiction  it  works.  With 
those  stories  I was  finding  the  right  bit  of  a story 
to  write  about.  In  the  story  about  the  cult  who 
;;  had  stopped  eating,  I was  intimidated  by  the 
weight  of  fact  about  the  cult  because  a lot  was 
published  about  them  before  and  after.  I felt 
weighed  down  by  all  this  information.  But  when  I 
read  about  their  fast  I saw  that  my  story  would  be 
the  first  day  of  their  fast  to  the  last  day  of  the  fast. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  frame  I was  looking  for.  I 
cut  away  a lot  of  extraneous  fact  about  what  hap- 
pened to  them  before  and  after,  and  I zoomed  in 
close.  That’s  another  way  of  getting  away  from  the 
apparent  truth  of  a long  list  of  facts. 

SAJ  This  issue  of  truth  in  fiction  comes  up  again 
in  The  Woman  Who  Gave  Birth  to  Rabbits  when 
Mary  remembers  her  sister  convincing  her  to 
participate  in  the  scam.  “I  suddenly  saw  what  my 
( sister  Toft  had  meant,  when  she  told  me  how 
impossibilities  might  as  easily  be  believed  as  not.” 
! Mary’s  amazed  that  the  doctor  has  fallen  for 
! their  charade.  Do  you  ever  feel  similarly  amazed 
at  getting  away  with  your  fictions,  or  even  at  how 
much  you  believe  your  own  stories? 


ED:  It  is  amazing  that  these  things  take  on  a life. 
Sometimes  when  I’m  laying  awake  I allow  myself 
to  conjure  some  of  my  characters  from  the  novel 
I’m  about  to  publish.  I’m  not  creating  anything 
new,  but  I’m  running  through  scenes  as  if  I was 
remembenng  things  that  I’ve  lived  and  people 
that  I know.  Yet,  I know  I made  it  all  up.  That’s 
extraordinary  to  me.  Readers  know  that  it’s  all 
made  up,  and  yet  they  believe  it  all.  I’ve  had  readers 
complain  to  me  about  things  I allow  to  happen  to 
my  characters,  or  they  ask  me  what  happens  next. 
On  some  level,  they  believe  that  these  people  are 
alive.  It’s  remarkable  that  readers  are  willing  to 
put  in  the  imaginative  work  to  have  it  seem  like 
real  life  to  them.  I think  that’ s one  reason  novels 
tend  to  sell  better  than  stories.  We  read  to  inhabit 
another  world,  and  novels  allow  you  to  do  that 
for  longer.  Short  stories  remind  you  that  they’re 
literature  because  you  look  up  between  each 
story,  but  a novel  gives  people  a seamless  immer- 
sion in  another  world  and  that’s  the  most  attrac- 
tive aspect  of  fiction  for  most  readers. 

SAJ:  Later  in  The  Woman  Who  Gave  Birth  to  Rabbits, 
Mary  realizes  that  the  doctor,  in  spite  of  his  sus- 
picions, wanted  to  be  wrong.  He  wanted  the  mir- 
acle of  the  births  to  be  true,  and  she  in  return 
“would  have  been  so  glad  to  have  brought  out 
one  last  rabbit,  to  let  it  fall  like  a holy  miracle  into 
his  fine  hands.”  This  dynamic  between  the  doc- 
tor and  Mary  reflects  that  of  the  audience  and 
the  writer.  The  audience  wants  to  believe  the 
story  and  the  writer  wants  to  deliver  on  that 
promise  and  make  it  real. 

ED:  Very  often  I find  that  things  that  come  up  in 
stories  turn  out  to  be  metaphors  for  the  writing 
process,  like  Alice’s  quest  in  “Looking  for  Petron- 
illa.”  She’s  doing  research  and  trying  to  conjure 
up  a dead  person,  which  is  what  the  writer  does. 
In  several  of  the  stories  people  are  preoccupied 
with  learning  to  read  or  learning  to  write,  and 
often  one  character  will  be  obsessed  with  another 
in  a way  that  a writer  off  to  one  side  would  get 
obsessed  with  her  main  character.  But  getting 
back  to  the  quote,  I was  trying  to  capture  the 
18th-century  interest  in  freaks  and  wonders. 
There  are  a lot  of  freaks  or  people  with  freakish 
status  in  The  Woman  Who  Gave  Birth  to  Rabbits. 
There  are  universal  elements  to  that,  like  our  own 
interest  in  reality  TV— we  like  watching  people 
make  a freak  of  themselves  in  front  of  the 
camera.  But  the  idea  that  you  could  make  a living 
doing  something  so  peculiar  says  more  about  the 
time  than  looking  at  the  average  peasant  woman. 

I’m  very  interested  in  that  kind  of  history, 
where  you  take  someone  at  the  margins.  If  s like 
the  marker  posts  for  how  far  society  can  go  in 
one  direction.  I’m  trying  to  suggest  that  to  tell 
the  history  of  the  British  Isles,  you  don’t  look  at 
the  people  in  power  or  the  average  people,  you 
look  at  the  oddities. 

SAJ:  In  the  story  “The  Words  for  Things,”  you 
explore  the  relationship  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
acting  as  the  governess  for  Margaret  King,  who 
later  befriends  the  daughter  that  Wollstonecraft 
died  giving  birth  to,  Mary  Shelley.  You  tell  the 
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story  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  Margaret  as  she 
becomes  deeply  attached  to  Mary.  What  drew  you 
to  look  at  this  story  from  Margaret’s  point  of  view? 

ED:  That  was  one  of  the  first  stories  I wrote;  it  got  me 
into  wnting  stones.  I was  asked  to  contnbute  a story 
to  the  Penguin  Anthology  of  Lesbian  Fiction , and  I told  the 
editor,  Peggy  Reynolds,  that  I didn’t  do  short  stories 
because  I couldn’t  think  of  a clever  twist  for  the  end- 
ing. She  wrote  back  saying  that  my  conception  of  the 
short  story  was  stuck  back  in  the  1930s  with  O.  Henry 
and  that  stories  didn’t  have  to  be  like  that.  She  sug- 
gested using  some  of  the  history  I was  researching.  I 
was  researching  Passions  Between  Women  at  the  time 
and  had  a lot  of  matenal  about  girls  and  governesses 
that  I wasn’t  going  to  use.  What  had  intrigued  me 
about  the  Mary  Wollstonecraft  incident  is  that  she 
herself  said  that  she  was  sacked  because  the  girl  was 
fond  of  her,  and  biographers  assumed  this  to  be  a lie. 
There  was  much  speculation  around  why  she  was 
fired,  but  Wollstonecraft  had  said  that  the  girl  acted 
upset  when  she  went  away  briefly.  There  I had  my 
ending.  I knew  it  would  all  lead  up  to  this  moment 
when  the  parents  would  pumtively  sack  Woll- 
stonecraft when  the  girl  got  upset.  The  girl  was 
intriguing  because  so  little  would  be  known  to  us 
about  what  an  awkward  teenage  girl  in  the  wilds  of 
Ireland  would  feel,  and  so  she  was  an  irresistible  point 
of  view.  Often  deciding  my  point  of  view  will  be  how 
I start  the  story. 

SAJ:  What  can  you  say  about  Life  Mask ? 

ED:  I 'm  very  excited  to  have  a novel  coming  out 
again.  It’s  my  longest  and  most  ambitious  book 
yet,  about  a love  triangle  between  a lord,  an  actress, 
and  a sculptress  against  the  turbulent  backdrop  of 
the  1780s  and  1790s  London,  and  it’s  out  from 
Harcourt  in  September  2004. 

SAJ:  What  would  you  say  to  new  writers  working  on 
their  first  stories  or  novels? 

ED:  Although  you  meet  some  students  of  writing 
who  are  far  too  modest,  it’s  far  more  common  to 
come  across  those  who  are  inappropriately  arrogant. 
People  sometimes  have  a very  unrealistic  view  of  the 
writing  trade  because  they  only  hear  the  more  glam- 
orous stories,  say  about  a first-time  novelist  who  gets 
a contract  for  a million  dollars.  They  sometimes  feel 
that  to  wnte  the  story  once  is  enough,  and  they  don’t 
appreciate  the  need  to  rework  it  and  improve  it  and 
polish  it.  There’s  also  a feeling  that  you  can  earn  a lot 
of  money  immediately,  which  is  very  unreal.  I was 
lucky  in  that  I never  had  a day  job,  but  I was  a funded 
graduate  student  when  I was  wnting.  Often  people 
declare  that  they’re  going  to  give  up  their  job  to  write, 
but  a lot  of  great  books  were  written  on  the  weekend 
by  people  who  didn’t  give  up  their  jobs  until  they’d 
published  several  books.  I don’t  want  to  crush  the 
hopes  of  new  waters,  but  you  have  to  hone  your  skills 
in  private  and  work  and  work  and  work  at  your  book 
before  it  will  be  ready  to  show'  to  an  agent. 

SARAH  ANNE  JOHNSON  is  the  author  of  Conversa- 
tions with  American  Women  Writers  and  The  Art  of 
the  Author  Interview.  She  received  a Jentel  Artists 
Residency  in  fiction,  and  her  fiction  has  appeared  in  Othei 
Voices.  Visit  online  at  www.sarahannejohnson.com. 
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To  Hold  the  Past  up  to  the  Present  Light 

A CONVERSATION  WITH  RICHARD  McCANN 


By  Paulette  Beete 

Richard  McCann’s  Mother  of  Sorrows,  due  out  this 
spring  from  Pantheon  Books,  has  already  been 
called  “extraordinarily  affecting”  and  “almost 
unbearably  beautiful.”  McCann,  who  teaches  in 
the  creative  writing  program  at  American  Univer- 
sity, is  author  of  Ghost  Letters,  a collection  of  his 
poems,  and  coeditor,  with  Michael  Klein,  of  Things 
Shaped  in  Passing,  an  anthology  of  poems  by  Amer- 
ican poets  in  response  to  the  AIDS  pandemic. 

On  a sunny  January  morning  I spoke  with 
McCann  in  his  Washington,  D.C.,  apartment 
about  his  childhood  in  1960s  suburban  Maryland, 
why  his  new  book  should  be  labeled  fictiomsh,  and 
why  Mother  of  Sorrows  took  almost  18  years  to 
write. 

PAULETTE  BEETE:  Why  don’t  you  start  by  talk- 
ing a little  bit  about  where  you  grew  up? 

RICHARD  McCANN:  I grew  up  in  Silver  Spring, 
Maryland,  in  a small  subdivision  of  identical 
houses,  each  with  a picture  window.  It  was  a 
world  where  history  had  been  completely  mowed 
down  and  ripped  away  with  the  object  of,  I think, 
creating  this  new  postwar  world  that  my  parents 
were  pretty  excited  to  be  part  of.  Both  of  them 
had  been  divorced,  and  they  were  the  oldest 
parents  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  I grew  up  in 
a place  in  which  people  were  younger  and  didn’t 
have  pasts;  my  parents  were  older  and  had  very 
elaborate  pasts.  That  was  a huge  part  of  growing 
up,  the  distinction  between  our  Catholic  past- 
ridden  household  and  the  sort  of  Protestant, 
past-free,  even  vacant  households  around  us. 

PB:  Say  a little  bit  more  about  that  distinction. 

RM:  My  mother,  who  is  probably  in  some  ways  the 
greatest  influence  on  my  work,  spent  a lot  of  time 
telling  stories  of  her  girlhood  and  her  20s  and  early 
30s  living  in  New  York  City.  I grew  up  in  a kind  of 
spell  of  thinking  that  her  past  was  a lot  more  real 
than  the  life  we  were  living  in  our  suburb.  I was 
aware,  even  hyperaware,  that  my  family  was  dif- 
ferent from  others.  When  you  went  into  the 
households  of  other  kids,  they  had  some  new 
Scandinavian  furniture  and  a color  TV.  Our  house 
was  a little  tiny  house,  just  like  all  the  others,  but  it 
was  filled  with  Victonana  and  tons  of  bnc-a-brac 
on  long  shelves.  My  mother  was  very  proud  of 
these  things,  which  she  had  inherited.  The  house 
was  filled,  ceiling  to  rafter,  with  stuff  that  had  been 
collected  from  her  past.  She  had  stories  for  all  of 
these  things.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  objects 
from  the  past  and  the  religious  shnnes,  Infant  of 
Prague,  crucifixes,  and  holy  water  fonts  that  were 
part  of  our  household  were  in  fact  all  part  of  the 
same  mixture,  and  they  weren’t  an  American  mix- 
ture in  the  same  way  our  subdivision  was. 

PB:  What  did  your  father  do? 


RM:  My  father  grew  up  in  a small  mining  town  in 
Pennsylvania,  much  like  the  father  in  Mother  of 
Sorrows.  Indeed,  his  mother  is  from  Brooklyn, 
much  like  in  Mother  of  Sorrows.  It  never  sounds 
like  who  he  was  to  say  he  was  a lieutenant  colonel 
in  the  Army  Reserves,  and  he  worked  at  the  Pen- 
tagon. Between  him  and  my  mother,  he  was,  in 
fact,  the  softer  figure.  He  was  a very  tender  kind 
of  man  from  a very  poor,  small  coal-mining  town 
where  everybody  knew  each  other.  He  was  actually 
a lot  more  at  home  in  the  world  with  people,  not 
in  the  social  world  of  New  York,  but  much  more 
at  home  in  the  world  of  “Hi,  How  are  you?”  than 
my  mother  was. 

PB:  Do  you  have  siblings? 

RM:  I have  two  brothers.  One  is  dead;  one  is  alive. 

PB:  Where  are  you  in  the  birth  order? 

RM:  Baby. 

PB:  I know  there  were  18  years  between  starting 
this  book  and  finally  finishing  it.  Where  did  it 
start  and  how  did  it  keep  going?  Where  did  it 
detour? 

RM:  It  probably  detoured  more  than  it  kept  going 
for  starters.  Where  did  it  start?  I think  it  started  a 
long  time  ago  with  my  mother  saying  to  me,  “See 
these  cut-glass  vases.  They’re  back  from  when  we 
had  money.”  That’s  the  way  she  spoke  through 
my  whole  life.  But,  as  you  know,  I wrote  poetry 
and  published  poetry  for  a long  time  before  turn- 
ing to  prose.  I was  in  my  30s,  at  the  earliest,  when 
I started  writing  prose  with  any  serious  effort,  and 


it  came  from  the  fact  that  I had  been  living  over- 
seas. When  I came  back  to  the  States,  I came  back 
to  Washington,  where  I’d  been  raised  and  where  I 
grew  up,  as  they  say.  I didn’t  want  to  come  back 
here;  it  was  a place  I had  longed  to  get  away  from. 
I really  did  not  want  to  be  close  to  my  family.  But 
because  of  the  job  market  and  because  I was 
involved  with  somebody  who  was  living  in 
Washington,  I ended  up  here,  temporarily,  I 
Sloped.  When  I got  here,  it  was  very  difficult. 
Suddenly  I was  cast  back  into  my  family,  and  I 
really  felt  myself  resuming  an  ancient  role  that 
had  been  extremely  painful  to  me.  So  I went  to 
psychotherapy  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I think 
fiction  in  many  ways,  at  least  for  me,  grew  out  of 
my  effort  to  find  my  place  in  my  family  stories,  to 
find  my  place  in  the  stories  my  mother  had  always 
told.  I knew  how  to  tell  her  version  of  the  past;  I 
knew  how  to  tell  her  version  of  reality.  But  I had 
no  discernible  version  of  my  own,  and  that  was 
the  point  of  therapy.  That  led  somehow  to  the 
point  of  writing. 

Also  I think  that  because  I was  suddenly  back  in 
the  world  I had  left,  something  I hadn’t  thought 
about  very  much  became  very  interesting  to  me. 
That  was  the  affect  of  time  on  people  and  on 
things,  on  me  and  on  my  family  and  on  my  broth- 
er. In  the  poetry  I had  admired,  the  poetry  I had 
done,  it  was  somewhat  narrative,  but  really  large- 
ly lync  and  was  mostly  interested,  as  was  I,  in 
moments  outside  of  time.  I taught  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  at  Heidelberg,  teaching  on 
military  bases  throughout  Europe.  I was  leading  a 
life  that  was  really  dedicated  to  moments  outside 
of  time,  to  what  we  could  call  lyric  moments, 
meaning  some  drinking,  some  beautiful  anony- 
mous sex,  lyric  moments.  It  was  really  a jolt  to  be 
whammed  back  into  a life  that  was  strictly  narra- 
tive, that  wasn’t  about  golden  moments  of  experi- 
ence in  my  hometown  but  was  about  what  time 
had  done  to  me  and  what  time  had  done  to  them, 
and  what  it  meant  to  try  to  go  back  in  time  to 
look  at  what  I had  come  from,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life.  I had  not  looked  before;  I had  fled.  So  I 
think  also  that  prose  came  about  because  I need- 
ed narrative  in  order  to  look  at  time. 

I started  writing  some  pieces,  one  of  which 
became  my  first  published  story,  “My  Mother’s 
Clothes,”  and  it  became  sort  of  a famous  story 
very  quickly.  It  was  published  by  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Then  I kept  going,  but  it  was  a very  slow 
enterprise  for  a lot  of  reasons.  I wrote  prose  then, 
and  I still  do,  as  if  it  were  poetry,  word  by  word, 
revising  as  I went  along.  So  a page  a day  for  me 
would  be  like  the  Kentucky  Derby.  Life  itself  inter- 
vened, a number  of  times.  My  former  partner,  the 
person  I had  come  back  to  Washington  to  be 
with,  was  diagnosed  with  HIV  and  died  of  AIDS 
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over  the  course  of  some  years.  That  was  a huge 
my  life  and  something  I needed  to  write 
And  I needed  to  write  about  that  more  at 
n times  than  I needed  to  write  about  grow- 
ing up  in  the  1960s.  It  was  very  sticky  and  very 
present.  Also  at  the  same  time,  I had  a liver  trans- 
plant. I spent  a lot  of  time— I spent  a few  years 
really— busy  with  the  work  of  dying  and  losing  my 
memory  thanks  to  liver  disease.  And  then  being 
resurrected,  having  to  recover  from  this  enor- 
mous surgery,  life  changing,  lifesaving  surgery. 

Wnting  as  a poet  writes.  I’ve  often  thought  that 
what  I was  doing  above  all  was  distilling.  My  edi- 
tor pointed  out  to  me  that  he  came  across  3 pages 
in  a story.  He  remembered  that  those  3 pages  had 
once  been  part  of  40  pages.  And  he  thought  that 
was  the  nght  choice,  to  reduce  the  40  down  to  3. 
This  book  took  a lot  of  distilling.  I’ve  thought 
about  that  a lot  lately  because  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  what  distilling  is:  the  putting  together  of 
volatile  compounds  through  evaporation  and 
condensation  brought  about  by  heating.  I think 
that  was  the  process  on  this  book.  I had  volatile 
compounds  I was  trying  to  bring  together,  and  I 
could  only  do  so  by  slowly  hearing  them  and 
condensing  them,  a bringing  together  of  what  was 
left  after  evaporation  and  condensation.  It  would 
also  be  true  to  say  that,  although  these  stories  are 
fiction,  they  are  strongly  influenced  by  autobiog- 
raphy. I found  it  really  hard  going  at  many  places, 
particularly  in  writing  about  my  brother  David, 
who  died  of  an  overdose  20  years  ago.  I’d  been 
unable  to  write  about  his  death  or  our  relationship 
for  a long,  long  rime  till  I came  to  finish  this  book. 

PB:  Y ou  mentioned  the  idea  of  dealing  with  liver 
disease  and  losing  memory.  Can  you  talk  a little 
bit  about  the  ways  you  worked  on  resurrecting 
those  memories? 

RM:  It  may  be  truer  to  say  that  memory  resurrect- 
ed me.  These  were  not  memories  that  were  remote; 
they  were  memories  that  claimed  me.  I didn’t  want 
them.  I am  a writer  who  went  off  to  school  to 
study  acting.  I wanted  to  be  an  actor;  specifically  I 
wanted  to  be  Bette  Davis.  I discovered  I was  not  the 
right  type.  That  came  as  a shock.  I was  always 
being  asked  to  play  portly  Southern  sheriffs  stop- 
ping mce  tourists  on  their  way  through  Alabama. 
For  me  the  reconstruction  of  memory  often  has  to 
do  simply  with  trying  to  reenter  a place  as  fully  as 
possible.  I’m  not  a big  fan  of  exposition  in  many 
ways,  probably  because  it  always  seems  to  me  a 
block  to  having  entered  memory  or  to  having 
entered  the  scene  fully  or  directly.  And  I suppose 
there’s  some  actor’s  training  in  that— don’t 
summarize,  inhabit.  That’s  how  I’ve  approached 
writing.  I want  my  work  to  lift  from  the  page  and 
create  an  experience,  not  a reference  to  an  experi- 
ence but  an  expenence  itself.  You  enter  memory, 
not  as  a reference  point,  not  as  a bit  of  summary, 
not  as  a history,  but  as  a thing  in  the  present,  as 
if  it  were  the  present.  The  past  shows  through 
the  present  light.  I had  a lot  of  good  training  for 
memory  work.  My  mother  lived  in  the  past.  Like 
O’Neill’s  Mary  Tyrone,  she  believed,  “Only  the 
past  when  you  were  happy  is  real.” 


PB:  After  reading  Mother  of  Sorrows,  I see  an  obses- 
sion with  inhabiting  the  body  at  the  present 
time,  the  body  as  it  is  being  transformed  whether 
it’s  through  illness  or  sexual  contact. 

RM:  My  obsession,  as  I understand  it,  which  is  not 
to  say  I understand  it  at  all,  is  with  loss.  Yearning— 
which  occupies  a huge  part  of  Mother  of  Sorrows— 
and  loss  are  for  me  closely  tied  together:  Yearning 
after  what  is  slipping  away,  yearning  after  what 
can’t  quite  be  had,  yearning  after  what  has  already 
passed.  Likewise,  I’ve  wntten  about  the  body  as  a 
site  of  loss,  the  bodies  one  has  loved  that  are  now 
gone  and  the  great  mystery  of  how  that  which  one 
has  loved  and  which  was  present  can  now  be  so 
absent  and  yet  present  in  memory.  A lot  of  the  ele- 
giac has  yearning  in  it;  it’s  an  effort  to  make  some- 
thing that’s  absent  present.  It  can't  be  done, 
except  by  language,  which,  as  we  know,  is  a faulty 
mechanism.  It  makes  things  present  only  in  a 
sense.  I’ve  lost  one  of  the  vital  organs  that  I was 
bom  with,  and  I’ve  gotten  another  one,  which  has 
been  a huge  gam,  enormous.  But  it’s  a gain  that’s 
founded  on  someone  else’s  death.  So  even  that 
enormous,  stupefying  gain  has  loss  in  it. 

PB:  Can  you  say  a little  about  your  book’s  title 
and  what  resonance  it  has  for  you? 

RM:  My  mother’s  name  in  Spanish  did  mean 
“mother  of  sorrows,”  and  she  used  to  say  so,  as 
does  the  mother  in  this  book.  And  I had  always 
known  through  my  life  that  the  “mother  of 
sorrows”  that  my  mother  spoke  of  herself  as 
being,  only  half  comically  at  most,  was  an  actual 
figure  represented  in  art  over  and  over.  There 
were  specific  prayers  to  invoke  to  her.  There  were 
holy  cards  with  her  image  on  them.  In  my  mind 
my  mother  was  in  many  ways  hopelessly  con- 
fused with  the  mater  dolorosa,  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  of  the  church,  and  with  the  Virgin,  too. 
I grew  up  in  a very  regular  Irish  Catholic  house- 
hold where  we  were  taught  very  directly  that  our 
mother  was  like  Mary.  My  mother’s  name  was 
Maria,  a great  Catholic  name,  not  so  common 
anymore.  I remember  looking  at  statues  of  the 
Virgin  in  church,  venerating  them  in  a way  that 
was  confused  with  my  mother.  My  mother  was  a 
very  dramatic  person.  She  was,  even  in  her  own 
eyes,  as  much  an  icon  as  a regular  human  being. 
My  earliest  memories  are  of  her  coming  from  and 
going  to  funerals,  wearing  black.  My  mother’s 
parents  were  dying;  our  neighbor’s  parents  were 
playing  golf.  Our  house  seemed  somehow 
marked  in  a biblical  way;  blood  was  on  the  door. 
That  made  me  think  of  my  mother  and  the 
Catholic  mother  as  somehow  fused. 

PB:  I realized,  after  reading  the  book  twice,  that  I 
don’t  know  the  narrator’s  name.  At  what  point 
did  you  decide  not  to  name  the  “I”? 

RM:  I wanted  him  to  have  a name  that  had 
already  been  taken  by  literature.  It  was  “Nick,”  as 
in  “Nick  Adams.”  I love  Hemingway’s  Nick 
Adams  stories,  especially  the  complexity  between 
Nick  Adams  and  his  father.  I thought  about  call- 
ing him  Nick,  but  it  never  rang  true.  In  some  of 


my  chapters  I followed  more  the  imperatives  of 
nonfiction,  and  in  some  I needed  to  allow  more 
invention.  Big  things  are  invented— in  the  last 
story,  the  narrator  has  HIV,  which  I don’t.  But  I 
didn’t  know  for  a long  time,  which  is  why  nam-  | 
ing  him  seemed  false  to  me.  It  doesn’t  displease 
me  that  he’s  unnamed.  It  feels  right  because  he  is 
and  isn’t  me. 

PB:  How  did  you  finally  decide  to  present  Mother 
of  Sorrows  as  a work  of  fiction? 

RM:  In  my  mind  the  chapters  were  written  one  by 
one  as  stories.  Unlike  most  collections  of  stories, 
all  10  have  the  same  narrator,  and  I believe  they 
fonn  a kind  of  mosaic  that  fonns  a picture  larger 
than  any  one  rile.  Whether  it  does  that  by  being 
called  a novel  or  by  being  called  a book  of  stories,  I 
don’t  much  care.  I do  worry  that  someone  is  going 
to  say,  “What’s  with  the  big  holes  in  the  action?”  If 
someone  thinks  a book  of  stories  means  a virtuoso 
performance  of  10  different  time  periods  and  10 
different  narrators  with  alternating  points  of  view, 
this  isn’t  that.  I don’t  think  the  distinction  matters 
much.  I would  prefer  to  call  it  fictionish.  Ultimately 
I called  it  fiction  because  I’ve  simply  made  up  more 
than  I possibly  could  have  agreed  is  nonfiction. 

PB:  I see  the  narrator’s  sexuality  almost  as  being 
incidental.  It’s  obviously  something  that  defines 
his  idea  of  self,  but  it’s  not  what  the  book’s  about. 
Still,  it  might  go  in  the  “gay”  section  of  the 
bookstore.  How  do  you  feel  about  that  type  of 
categorizing? 

RM:  Perhaps  right  now  the  category  “gay”  is  not 
perceived  as  weighing  quite  as  much  as  it  did  a 
decade  ago.  I’m  a gay  writer;  that’s  a fact.  I’m  a 
writer  who’s  gay  and  I write  about  people  who  are 
gay.  I’m  also  a writer  who  lives  in  a much  larger 
world.  My  gay  characters  are  just  like  me.  They 
live  in  a world  that’s  not  gay.  All  the  categoriza- 
tions at  the  bookstores  have  served  good  func- 
tions. People  who  are  interested  in  gay  writing  or 
African-American  writing  know  where  to  go  to 
get  it.  At  the  same  time,  other  people  pass  those 
sections  and  say,  “Oh,  that’s  not  representing 
me,”  and  that’s  a very  small  way  to  imagine.  Not 
so  many  writers  get  out  from  under  that  as 
Michael  Cunningham  or  Adam  Haslett  have.  I 
want  my  work  to  illuminate  other  lives. 

PB:  Finally,  what’s  a question  that  you’re  dying 
to  answer?  You  may  ask  yourself  the  question 
and  then  you  may  answer  it. 

RM:  You’ve  asked  a lot  of  questions  that  I would 
want  to  be  asked,  particularly  regarding  the  slip- 
periness of  genre  issues  for  me,  and  that’s  the 
issue  that  lights  me  up.  I want  some  to  also  ask: 
“Did  you  love  your  mother?”  And  the  answer 
would  be,  “Yes,  very  much.” 
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Mark  Wunderlich's 

Voluntary  Servitude 

Graywolf Press 

In  the  opening  poem  of  his  first  book,  a younger 
Mark  Wunderlich  wrote  of  how  “the  one  bitter  pill 
/ of  X-tasy  dissolving  on  my  tongue  is  the  perfect  / 
slender  measure  of  the  holy  ghost.”  That  book,  The 
Anchorage,  initiated  readers  with  transgression’s 
transcendence:  when  you  consider  its  tactics  and 
nonconformity,  yes,  even  Jesus’  old-law-breaking 
love  is  a queer  one.  When  Wunderlich  wrote  that 
“sex  is  like  faith—  / at  its  center,  it  is  always  the 
same,  unwavering,”  he  was  after  an  ancient  ideal,  a 
quest  whose  going-beyond  is  a distinctly  inward 
journey;  his  “wish  to  see  myself  / in  the  man  I am 
with  . . . I / want  someone  powerful  enough  to  pm 
me  to  myself’  echoes  Aristophanes  famous  dis- 
course on  love  in  the  Symposium.  The  Greek 
explains  how  mankind  was  originally  a double- 
being with  four  legs  and  two  sexes,  bound  togeth- 
er and  complete.  Desire  was  created  when  the  gods 
cut  us  in  half— one  result  being  that  now,  “if  a man 
meets  a man,  they  might  be  satisfied  by  their 
union  and  rest,  and  might  turn  to  work  and  care 
about  the  general  business  of  life.  So  you  see  how 
ancient  is  the  mutual  love  implanted  in  mankind, 
bringing  together  the  parts  of  the  original  body, 
and  trying  to  make  one  out  of  two  , and  to  heal  the 
structure  of  man.  . . . Love  . . . gives  us  our  chief 
blessing  by  bunging  us  home  to  our  own.” 

In  his  tugging  and  beautiful  new  book, 
Voluntary  Senntude,  Wunderlich  continues  after 
wholeness,  but  with  pain  and  sex  (and  calmer 
things)  plying  more  steady  to  their  spintual  ends. 
Where  previously  the  poet  wanted  to  be  pinned  to 
himself  by  lovers,  here  he  tells  a “sweet  invented 
one,  I have  loved  you  / more  cleanly  and  with 
greater  cruelty  //  than  any  actual  suitor  [. . .]  then 
destroyed  you  to  show  the  world  / 1 intended  to  be 
whole.”  The  poet’ s maturation  has  taken  the  reins 
quite  deliberately,  led  him  to  more  controlled  and 
thoughtful,  less  dangerously  random,  disciplines; 


his  attention  to  becoming  whole  is  aimed  more 
wholly  to  the  world.  Servitude’s  first  poem  notates 
this  transition  by  moving  explicitly  from  opening 
notes  of  violence  “that  will  fade”  to  the  trans- 
gressive being  the  poet  now  addresses,  an  amaryllis 
whose  “monstrous  body”  has  pushed  up  “away 
from  the  dead"  to  open  its  red  throat  and  tongue 
to  the  world:  “Be  not  human  you  inhuman  thing. 
[. . ■]  Be  water  and  light  and  land—  / no  contnvance, 
no  gasp,  no  dream  / where  there  is  no  head.” 
Where  can  readers  take  all  this,  this  sex  and 
drugs,  a saint-like  and  flowery  transgression,  this 
practice  that  runs  from  rough  trade  to  air-made 
and  erasable  lovers?  While  the  occasions  of 
Wunderlich’s  poems  are  often  in  extremis , he  does 
not  leave  readers  stranded  in  their  more  conven- 
tional lives.  Every  easy  thing  must  pass,  along 
with  the  hectic,  through  the  door  of  our 
individual  existence:  “One  eye,  you  say,  scans  the 
world.  //  The  other  examines  the  self’s  invisible 
wanting.  //In  that  equation,  I believe  myself 
to  be  //  the  point  connecting  one  destination 
to  another.”  Amorous  sailors  to  amaryllis, 
everything  in  between,  holds  and  inhabits  the 
place  where  “injury  carved  its  cave  of  nothing.” 
In  this  place  the  poet  is  the  communication  to 
lovers  lost,  present,  and  ghosting,  to  family  and 
the  natural  world.  The  communication  comes  in 
dream,  declaration,  query,  and  lament,  the  swirl 
of  back-and-forths  humans  talk  and  love 
through.  Wunderlich’s  idea  of  this  space  is  often 
a room,  an  “empty  house  (memory),”  or  a town 
“in  my  head  / where  my  inventions  moved  / in 
their  elaborate  machines.”  Inhabiting  this  space 
seems  to  be  one  of  Wunderlich’s  essential  pro- 
jects, and  one  for  which  he  is  developing  his  own 
form— we  might  call  it  the  Ambiguous  Episto- 
lary. These  “addressed”  and  shifting  prose  poems 
comprised  one  whole  section  of  Wunderlich’s 
first  book;  in  Voluntary  Servitude  they  are  dis- 
persed throughout,  allowing  their  trope  of  poet 
as  “point  connecting”  to  echo  in  all  the  other 
poems.  For  example,  when  we  move  from  a prose 
“Letter  to  J.”  (“With  your  hand  over  my  mouth, 
your  body  on  my  back,  I still  attempt  refusal  [. . .] 
I pretend  you  are  the  father.”)  directly  to  a “Land- 
scape Dream  #7”  in  more  conventional  poetic 
form  (“As  a child  I was  taken  in  a boat  //  onto  the 
river”),  the  authority  of  factual  address  bleeds 
into  and  implicates  the  dreamscape.  The  echo 
travels  both  ways,  however,  with  dreaminess 
often  arriving  at  the  sharpest  moments  of  reality. 
Elere  again  in  “Letter  to  J.”:  “When  you  hurt  me, 
I press  my  face  to  the  pillow  and  do  my  sums. 
Two  wings  and  a feathery  heart  do  not  add  up  to 
bird.”  Or  in  “Obedience  Attempts”:  “The  man  on 
my  frayed  Oriental  rug  is  on  all  fours  . . . You’ll 
speak  when  I tell  you  to  speak,  I say.  The  mind 
wanders  the  green  hillside  in  the  distance,  herds 
its  menagerie  toward  a better  situation.” 

This  implicit  theme  of  submission  and 
domination  in  Voluntary  Solitude  moves,  through 
a sum  of  poems,  from  boy  to  horse  to  master 
to  rider  to  less  extreme  roles.  Wunderlich  brings 
the  crack  and  rub  of  lives’  disciplines  directly  to 
our  ears,  as  here,  in  the  opening  of  the  tightly 
beautiful  “Tack”: 


Bridle  and  martingale, 

the  crupper’s  strap  and  buckle, 

hobble  and  tassel  binds 
the  mare  to  matter.  Crack 

of  the  crop’s  split  flap  on  a flank. 

Push  begged  the  animal, 

Push  begged  the  man 
and  the  two  sprang  out, 

half  moon  of  mud  flung 
from  a hoof. 

The  servitude  here  (which  both  mare  and  man  are 
bound  to)  is  “matter”;  the  poem  concludes:  “skin 
covers  muscle,  / matter  is  the  mind.”  In  writing  his 
mind  into  service,  Wunderlich  realizes  a way  to  live 
our  severed  existences,  a way  to  bind  ourselves  up 
again.  That  this  poet’s  new  work  is  beautiful  in  the 
ear  and  eager  at  our  minds  is  not  surpnsing. 
Wunderlich’s  accomplishment  is  making  the 
whole  world  our  lost  other,  lover.  If  we  are  open  to 
that  possibility— a living  Voluntary  Servitude— and 
attentive  to  its  moments,  it  is  only  our  own  exis- 
tence, among  others,  that  can  complete  us. 

ROBERT  STRONG's  first  poetry  manuscript,  Puritan 
Spectacle,  was  a finalist  last  year  for  the  Beatrice 
Hawley  Award,  the  Wick  Prize,  and  the  Autumn 
House  Press  and  Elixir  Press  first  book  awards. 
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Day  Mark 

By  Lee  Briccetti 
Four  Way  Books 

The  pickle  dish  breaks  my  heart: 

This  isn’t  a room , it's  the  glittering  of  space  where 
cosmonauts  see  earth  like  a blue  eye,  cosmonauts 
who  deride  their  American  colleagues’  poor  Russian 

in  a metal  egg  civilization  built  for  elemental  space 
which  is  empty,  unempty,  like  the  breath  of  a syllable, 
tongue  on  the  teeth, 

like  the  brain  in  its  skull,  and  real  as  the  afterbirth, 
amen  as  the  alpine  bluebells 

on  the  bridle  path  of  Bashkir  are  real  and  emptied  of 
sound. 

The  sun  crosses  over  birdless  tundra 

and  a mountain  vole  dimples  the  grass,  losing  itself 

like  a whisker. 

The  spider’s  taut  strands  pull  down  condensation  in 
beads. 

Condensation  is  real  and  father  and  mother, 
and  human  couplings  in  moaning  pleasure 

as  the  cosmonauts  remember,  bickering  amongst 
themselves, 

far  from  home,  far  from  holiday  dinners, 
and  the  little  pickles  in  a special  silver  dish. 

This  tender  final  image  encourages  me  ro  trust  Lee 
Briccetti.  I trust  her  to  observe  the  idiosyncratic, 
persona]  details  of  daily  life  (that  pickle  dish)— 
symbols  so  singular  they  become  universal— and  I 
trust  her,  too,  to  observe  the  intimate  details  of 
the  larger  world  (all  of  space).  “Homesickness,” 
the  poem  quoted  above,  like  the  whole  of  this 
first  collection,  is  meant  to  break  our  hearts— in 
other  words,  meant  to  be  understood,  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  “easy”  or  “accessible”  (an  unappealing 
term,  which  always  makes  me  think  of  highway 
exit  ramps),  but  readable,  knowable.  Day  Mark  is 


equal  parts  intelligence  and  sentiment,  in  the 
best  sense  of  both. 

Briccetti  is  a poet  who  challenges  us  lyrically 
and  intellectually,  and  she  engages  and  some- 
times even  confuses  us  (condensation  as  mother 
and  father).  Her  poems  satisfy  deeply,  paradoxi- 
cally, by  their  very  yearning.  In  the  way  of  all  seri- 
ous yearning  and  of  the  poetry  1 love  best, 
Briccetti’s  work  is  also  obsessive— themes, 
images,  and  habits  of  mind  repeat  and  reinvent 
themselves  in  new  versions  and  incarnations. 

The  poet’s  obsessions  combine  to  mark  time 
(the  title  poem),  place  (Italy,  where  the  poet  was 
born;  New  York,  where  she  lives);  the  emotional 
and  historical  realities  that  emerge  from  and 
through  religion  (Catholicism);  character  (the 
great  and  troubling  heroines  of  literature); 
thoughts  as  things  and  things  as  thoughts 
(collections);  the  importance  of  reading 
(Shakespeare,  Keats,  Steinbeck,  George  Eliot,); 
and  the  human  body  in  space  and  time  (the  dead 
of  9/11;  the  perils  and  pleasures  of  the  flesh; 
“Forget  all  the  boyfriends  you  have  never  made  peace 
with  / because  meanwhile  men  have  never  looked  better 
in  their  / tight  pants”). 

Day  Mark’s  obsessions  are  not  only  thematic,  but 
also  formal:  poems  marked  by  an  unnumbered 
footnote  or  coda;  and  even  where  these  formal 
“responses”  or  “rejoinders”  are  absent  in  the  for- 
mal sense,  the  poet  is  inclined  toward  conclusions 
that  seive  as  a response  to  or  reflection  on  what 
has  come  before.  Consider,  for  example,  the  final 
lines  of  “City  Walk,”  a poem  that  wanders  through 
personal  history'  and  urban  life:  “Oh,  New  York  of 
my  loves  / and  doubtful  attainments.” 

The  footnotes  (of  the  44  poems  in  the  collec- 
tion, 12  conclude  with  such  notes)  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  poems  by  a single  unbroken 
line  that  stretches  not  quite  halfway  across  the 
page.  The  notes  themselves  contain  lines  of 
dialogue,  or  a quotation  from  another  poet,  or 
repeated  phrases  from  the  poem,  or  an  explana- 
tion, or  an  image  that  seems  entirely  unrelated  but 
selves  as  a metaphor  for  one  of  the  poem’s  more 
subtle  themes,  or  in  the  sole  instance  of  two  foot- 
notes (m  one  of  Bnccetti’s  marvelous  collection 
poems,  “Apartment  Archives”)  the  first  note  asks 
several  questions  that  are  answered,  however  indi- 
rectly, in  the  second. 

In  “Apartment  Archive”  the  poet’s  unique  ten- 
dencies come  together  to  create  work  that  is  rich 
in  detail,  engaging  in  form,  and  urgent  and  pas- 
sionate in  its  emotional  impact.  In  fact,  there  is 
so  much  life  (and  death)  literally  and  figuratively 
“collected"  in  this  archive,  it  is  difficult  to  do  the 
work  justice  without  citing  the  entire  poem.  No 
single  item  in  this  life-as-list  can  be  separated 
from  the  others  and  yet,  each  collected  thing  is  a 
world  of  its  own: 

— photographs  of  voluptuous  babies;  1 908  studio  por- 
trait of  two  Italian 

brothers  and  their  wives  who  started  our  America 
(snug  on  a lap  my  namesake  smiles,  unaware  of  her 
violent  future; 


— perfumes  lam  allergic  to,  saved  for  bottles,  glass  bodies; 

Modest  and  lucky,  it’s  the  view  of  the  river  I still  love, 
Blue-gray  abundance 

spread  out  like  the  ancient  silvery  times  I live  by 

One  of  a number  of  poems  that  treat  the  subject 
of  9/1 1 and  its  aftermath,  “Apartment  Archive” 
bears  witness  not  only  to  life  as  a collection  of 
things  and  habits,  memories  and  tendencies,  but 
to  what  is  the  great  uncollected— death: 

The  Baptist  relief  workers,  good  strangers,  touched 
everything  and  talked 

as  they  worked.  Who  were  the  children?  Where  was  I 
when  the  planes  hit? 

Questions  that  started  in  what  they  saw,  then  led  back 
in  prayer  to  the 

single  efficacy  they  build  their  lives  on. 

However  deeply  felt  and  exquisitely  expressed  in 
Day  Mark  are  death  and  loss,  homesickness  and 
longing,  drudgery  and  poverty  (two  fine  poems 
about  the  difficult  life  of  immigrants  in  New 
York),  fear,  terror,  and  our  essential  woundedness 
(the  book’s  first  section  is  titled  “Sacred  Heart”), 
equally  palpable  and  powerfully  rendered  are  the 
poet’s  appreciation  for  “the  fabulous  bread  of 
your  fortunate  life”  and  for  the  “abundant  new 
morning  light”  above  “the  pit”  where  the  fallen 
towers  stood. 

We  are  indeed  wounded  (“walking  the  rat  in 
the  world”),  constrained  by  our  own  nature  and  by 
the  conventions  of  society  (“the  marriage-house 
tight  as  a whalebone  corset”),  unknown  and 
unknowable  (“I  think  the  murdered  do  not  like  to 
be  assigned  to  the  past”).  Yet,  we  are  soothed, 
perhaps  even  saved,  by  the  places  and  the  people 
we  love  (“When  we  met  (sunny  day),  the  Duomo,  / 
that  most  sublime  achievement  of  wholeness,  was 
behind  us”)  and  by  our  own  potential: 

In  the  gap  of  what  was  witnessed 
How  odd  to  live  as  we  used  to. 

Needing  to  reassure:  someone  reaches  a hand,  or  I say: 
“ I’ve  seen  you  for  you  for  years,  but  I don’t  know 
your  name.  ” 

We  are  saved,  too  (or  perhaps  this  is  simply  how  I 
choose  to  read  this  work,  one  reason  why  it 
appeals  to  me)  by  the  way  these  poems  move 
from  the  personal  and  local  to  the  global  and 
universal  and  back  again.  Briccetti’s  poems  are  as 
expansive  and  generous  as  they  are  narrow  and 
focused.  They  inhabit  great  and  magnificent 
places  (from  Herculaneum  to  Manhattan)  and 
quiet,  private  spaces  (“I  have  a tiny  notebook  in 
which  I record”).  They  consider  large  and  com- 
plex issues  (a  friend’s  post-traumatic  stress  after 
working  with  land-mine  victims)  and  intimate 
relationship  problems  (“My  heartbreak  // 
strapped  like  an  attache  case  as  I walk  through 
the  park”).  They  merge  Leopold  Bloom  and  Lee 
Briccetti,  literature  and  life,  marking  the  days 
and  the  story  we  make  of  our  lives  as  fiction,  as 
the  “Narrative  Which  Might  Be  Ourselves”: 
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we  feel  our  lives  Leopold! 

underneath  “save yourself  ” “get  everything ” 

we  feel  the  hand  of 
someone  ( who  loves  us) 

The  longtime  executive  director  of  the  Poet’s 
House  in  New  York,  Briccetti  has  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  American  literary 
scene  as  an  arts  administrator  and  a caretaker  of 
American  poetry— we  have  felt  the  hand  of  some- 
one who  loves  us.  Day  Mark  makes  an  equally 
impressive,  loving,  and  significant  contribution 
to  American  arts  and  letters. 

SIMA  RABINOWTTZ  is  the  author  o/The  Jewish  Fake 
Book  (Elixir  Press,  2004).  Her  poetry  and  creative  prose 
have  appeared  in  many  publications,  including  Hotel 
Amerika,  Salamander,  Flyway,  and  Witness.  She  has 
just  relocated  from  Minneapolis  to  Manhattan. 


ROTARY 

Poems  by  Christina  Pugh 

Whiner  of  the  Word  Press  First  Booh  Prize 


Rotary 

By  Christina  Pugh 

Word  Press,  2004 


It  seems  as  though  an  author,  especially  a female 
one,  can’t  make  a debut  these  days  without 
having  some  reviewer  call  it  “luminous,”  but 
Christina  Pugh’s  debut  collection,  Rotary,  truly 
merits  the  distinction.  In  poem  after  poem,  she 
writes  about  small,  everyday  scenarios  and 
objects  with  such  precision  and  vivid  care  that 
they  appear  to  incandesce. 

In  “Great  Lakes”  she  delivers  this  radiance 
outright:  “Chafe  your  hands  / over  my  soul’s  / 
gas  ring,  //  and  you’ll  glean  / the  warmth  there,  / 
flickering.” 

Pugh  takes  her  carefully  chosen  subjects— from 
“the  man  / at  the  comer  grocery  store,  his  eyes 
closed  to  the  sun,  / his  palm  curved  for  a shower  of 
silver”  to  “the  way  / stars  die  m the  city”— and 
holds  them  up  to  the  light  until  they  are  interro- 
gated, exposed,  and  ultimately  made  beautiful. 


She  focuses  this  bright  attention  not  only  on 
her  subjects,  but  also  on  the  words  out  of  which 
she  constructs  her  gem-like  poems.  In  “Cherry 
Mary,”  which  recounts  the  tale  of  one  of  the  many 
sexual  conquests  of  Beat-wanderer  and  Kerouac- 
associate  Neal  Cassady,  Pugh  has  the  title  char- 
acter “just  say  / Neal,  Neal,  / savoring  the  way  / her 
tongue  curled  up  / on  her  palate  / to  initiate  the 
N,  / the  way  her  lips  / released  the  longest  / vowel, 
a ridden  e / before  the  tongue’s  reluctant  / 
recurlmg  to  Even  when  she  writes  of  math, 
she’s  really  writing  of  language,  as  in  “Lesson” 
where  she  invites  the  reader  to  “repeat  after  me:  / 
Venn  diagram.  / Hunker  / in  that  consonantal 
cave.”  She  seems  to  be  striving,  always,  to  find— 
as  she  says  in  “Diagrammatic”— “the  soul  of  a 
sentence.”  The  resulting  poems,  even  those  that 
do  not  deal  explicitly  with  language  itself,  are  shot 
through  with  Pugh’s  unquestionable  love  of  the 
generative  and  illustrative  power  of  words. 

A painter  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  the 
connection  between  poetry  and  painting  lies 
somewhere  in  the  fact  that  poets  work  with 
words  the  same  way  painters  work  with  light. 
Pugh’s  poems  possess  an  undeniably  painterly 
quality,  which  makes  it  particularly  fitting  that 
she  takes  art  as  the  occasion  of  several  of  the 
pieces  in  Rotary.  She  turns  in  masterly  ekphra- 
seis— poems  concerning  themselves  with  works 
of  visual  art— on  “The  Watercolours  of  John  Singer 
Sargent:  a catalogue,”  “The  Annunciation,  Attribut- 
ed to  Petrus  Christus,”  and  “When:  on  a Painting 
by  Catherine  McCarthy,”  among  others. 

In  “Rest,”  Pugh  meditates  on  a photograph  of 
Jackson  Pollock,  taken  by  Hans  Namuth  in  195 1, 
showing  us  how  it  would  look  “If fire  could  slump 
. . . / while  the  light  searched  Pollock’s  folds  for 
sparks,  / appraising  half  his  frown  and  a jean  cuff, 
/ then  modeling  his  hands’  flight  from  his  lap,  / a 
forgotten  cigarette  ringing  ash.”  As  an  exploration 
of  the  interconnectivity  between  beauty  and  pain, 
“Savior,”  after  Guido  Reni’s  Saint  Sebastian— in 
which  she  presents  us  “Sebastian:  / torso  phos- 
phorescent / as  gills  upturned  / in  foaming 
light”— is  breathtaking.  And  in  the  six  sections  of 
the  longer  poem  “Background:  Mark  Rothko,” 
she  brings  to  life  Rothko’s  assertion  that  “There 
can  be  no  abstractions.”  Certainly,  in  her  own 
work  she  takes  even  the  most  abstract  feelings  and 
memories  and  makes  them  arrestmgly  concrete. 

These  poems  on  art  work  so  well  because  Pugh 
makes  us  see  them  in  a proverbial  new  light,  an 
accomplishment  that  bespeaks  her  prowess  as  a 
poet  of  the  senses:  of  sight,  obviously,  but  also  of 
touch.  For  this  painterly  application  of  words 
combined  with  her  authentic  pleasure  in  lan- 
guage itself  lends  her  poems  a compression  and 
solidity,  such  that  by  the  end  of  a poem  the  object 
being  described  seems  to  have  materialized  physi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  the  reader.  The  title  poem, 
“Rotary,”  stands  as  a testament  to  her  power  as  a 
tactile  conjurer;  she  describes  the  archaic  phone 
as  an  embodiment  of  nostalgia  and  loss— from 
the  beginning,  “Closer  to  a bell  than  a bird  / that 
clapper  ringing  / the  clear  name  / of  its  inventor,” 
to  the  end,  she  wonders: 


Why  did  no  one  think 
to  conserve  the  peal? 

Just  try  once 
to  sing  it  to  yourself: 
it’s  gone, 

like  the  sound  of  breath 
if  your  body  left. 

One  finds  much  to  praise  as  one  proceeds  poem 
by  poem  through  the  book,  yet  if  Rotary  can  be 
said  to  have  any  shortcomings,  then  chief  among 
them  must  be  that  she  appears  to  have  struggled, 
as  do  many  young  poets,  with  the  challenge  of 
structuring  a first  collection.  Pugh  breaks  Rotary 
into  three  separate  sections,  the  first  with  an 
epigi  api ) from  Italo  Calvino,  the  second  with  one 
from  Poland  Barthes,  and  the  third  from 
William  ' ikespeare.  However,  the  sections  over- 
lap in  terms  of  their  style  and  subject  matter— the 
recent  past,  close-ups  of  flowers,  and  rumina- 
tions on  works  of  art— and  do  not  create  a clear 
trajectory.  Pugh  wrote  many  of  these  pieces  while 
earning  her  MFA  at  Emerson  College,  and  while 
each  poem  is  fully  finished  in  its  own  right, 
Rotary  feels  at  times  like  a compendium  of  not 
entirely  related  works. 

Occasionally,  Pugh’s  lush  language  can 
become  almost  too  lush,  her  compression  too 
tight,  as  in  the  florid  “Ins  Diaphragm,”  in  which 
she  imagines  the  flower  as  a form  of  birth  con- 
trol: “purple  sepals  //  aproning  your  essence,  / 
and  one  ore  vein  / to  plate  your  raw  //  hutch.” 
Passages  like  these  seem  more  jungle  than  gar- 
den, overgrown  and  tough  to  parse,  too  dense 
and  dark  to  let  her  characteristic  light  break 
through. 

That  said,  these  quibbles  are  minor  ones. 
Rotary  proves  Pugh  to  be  a gifted  lyricist,  an 
adept  dealer  in  the  currency  of  language  and 
line.  Overall,  this  is  a luminous  debut  that  leaves 
the  reader  longing,  eagerly  awaiting  her  second 
offering. 

KATHLEEN  ROONEY  is  the  author  of  Reading  with 
Oprah:  The  Book  Club  That  Changed  America 
(University  of  Arkansas  Press,  2005 ).  You  can  visit  her 
online  at  www.kathleenrooney.com. 
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nking  in  Metaphor 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH 

ELIZABETH  McCRACKEN 

By  Sherry  Ellis 

Here’s  Your  Hat  What’s  Your  Hurry,  Elizabeth 
McCracken’s  first  book  and  only  collection  of 
short  stories,  was  started  when  she  was  a student 
at  the  Iowa  Writers’  Workshop  and  completed 
when  she  was  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter in  Provincetown.  Her  debut  novel,  The  Giant’s 
House,  nominated  for  the  National  Book  Award, 
takes  place  on  Cape  Cod  during  the  1950s.  It 
describes  the  love  of  Peggy  Cort,  a lonely  mid-20s 
librarian,  and  James  Carlson  Sweatt,  an  11 -year- 
old  giant.  Most  of  the  first  draft  was  written  dur- 
ing McCracken’s  fellowship  at  the  Work  Center 
and  was  completed  while  she  was  working  as  a 
librarian  at  the  Somerville  Library  near  Boston. 

In  1996  Granta  magazine  named  her  one  of  20 
best  American  novelists  under  40.  In  1998  she 
won  a Guggenheim  fellowship. 

Niagara  Falls  All  Over  Again , McCracken’s  second 
novel,  was  published  to  critical  acclaim  and  won 
the  L.  L.  Winship/PEN  New  England  Award  in 
2002.  A fictional  memoir  told  in  the  voice  of 
Mose  Sharp,  a comedic  straightman,  the  book 
focuses  on  his  relationship  with  Rocky  Carter, 
his  fat-guy  comedic  partner.  Janet  Maslin  wrote 
in  her  New  York  Times  review  “that  even  the 
story’s  crudest  events  have  a gag-writer’s  sense  of 
destiny,  givfing]  the  book  its  peculiarly  sweet, 
gravity-defying  bounce.” 

Presently  she  lives  in  Paris,  where  she  is  working 
on  a third  novel.  I spoke  with  her  by  phone. 

SHERRY  ELLIS:  In  The  Giant's  House:  A Romance, 

Peggy,  a young  librarian  explains  why  she  loves 
James,  an  even  younger  giant:  “I  loved  him  in  a 
way  that  I have  never  and  will  never  love  anyone 
ever  again,  in  a way  I suspect  few  people  love,  or 
have  been  loved.  I loved  him  because  he  was 
young  and  dying  and  needed  me.  I loved  not  only 
his  height,  but  his  careful  way  with  any  hobby, 
his  earnestness,  his  strange  sense  of  humor  that 
always  surprised  me.”  How  do  you  move  into 
your  characters’  inner  worlds? 

ELIZABETH  McCRACKEN:  I don’t  know.  It’s 
very  hard  for  me  to  say.  I’m  teaching  a class  on 
the  first-person  narrator,  and  the  piece  of  advice 
I give  my  students  is  that  you  need  to  think  like 
your  narrator.  Until  you  do  that  you  will  be 
constantly  wondering  about  the  character— what 
does  he  think,  what’s  he  going  to  do  now,  how 
does  he  really  feel?  If  you  teach  yourself  to  think 
like  the  character,  these  decisions  are  sort  of 
seamless.  All  I can  tell  you  is  in  the  part  that  you 
just  read  I was  thinking  like  Peggy. 

SE:  Daphne  Merkin  in  her  New  Yorker  review 
wrote,  “Who  would  have  thought  it— that  you 
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kind  of  TV  show  that  had  a kind  of  vaudeville 
feel,  like  all  these  old  “Colgate  Comedy  Hours”  I 
starring  Abbott  and  Costello.  So  the  feel  of 
vaudeville  itself,  not  just  the  historic  facts,  prob- 
ably seeped  into  the  book.  I wanted  it  to  be  antic 
and  episodic. 

SE:  Early  on  in  the  novel  the  narrator  Mose 
shares  information  about  his  childhood,  his  deci- 
sion to  be  a vaudevillian  performer,  his  loss  of  vir- 
ginity. Later  he  reminds  the  reader,  “Remember, 
the  Pantages,  Minneapolis,  September  1931?  This  ' 
is  where  you  came  in.”  When  Mose  addresses  the 
reader  he  emphasizes  his  role  as  performer.  Why  I 
did  you  have  him  address  the  audience  directly? 

EM:  There  is  a little  of  that  in  Giant’s  House,  too. 
Whenever  I’m  writing  fiction  narrated  by  one  i 
person  I’m  always  aware  that  there  has  to  be  a 
reason  that  they’re  telling  the  story.  It’s  one  rea- 
son I gravitate  toward  first-person  narrators. 
Now  I’m  working  on  a third-person  novel,  and 
God  knows  it  might  be  the  last  third  person  I 
ever  write.  I’m  compelled  with  the  question  of 
why  people  tell  their  stories,  and  how  their 
motive  affects  the  way  they  tell  it.  So  yes,  Mose  as 
a narrator  is  very  much  a performer;  he’s  aware 
that  he’s  putting  his  life  down  for  an  audience. 

SE:  The  tall  female  protagonist  in  the  story  “It’s 
Bad  Luck  to  Die”  describes  the  purpose  of  her 
many  tattoos.  She  says  that  before  she  had  tat- 
toos she  felt  “like  a ghost  haunting  too  much 
space. ...  I rattled.  It’s  like  when  you  move  into  a 
new  place  and  despite  the  lease  and  despite  the  1 
rent  you’ve  paid,  the  place  doesn’t  feel  like  home 
and  you’re  not  sure  you  want  to  stay.”  Do  you 
develop  the  metaphors  in  your  fiction  or  do  they 
grow  organically? 

EM:  Both,  and  more.  There  are  times  I’m  walking 


could  take  one  overaged  virgin 
and  one  oversize  boy  and  end  up 
with  a story  that  captures  the 
feel  of  passion,  its  con- 
suming hold?”  How  did  you 
imagine  and  develop  this 
unconventional  and  seemingly 
dramatically  different  pair? 

EM:  Their  relationship  was  not 
what  the  book  was  about  in  my 
early  conception.  The  book  was 
going  to  be  much  more  about 
James;  Peggy  was  going  to  be  a 
minor  character.  But  often  I do  a 
little  bit  of  out-of-the  text  wnting 
in  another  character  to  see 
around  what  my  idea  of  the  book 
is.  I had  written  a passage  that  included  the  sen- 
tence, “Everyone  said  the  librarian  was  in  love  with 
him.”  I thought  that  I would  write  a page  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  librarian  for  the  background  it 
might  offer  me.  And  basically  she  wouldn’t  shut 
up.  Once  I understood  she  was  going  to  narrate 
the  entire  book,  I knew  her  love  for  this  boy  would 
be  the  center  of  the  book;  I think  her  love  for  him 
is  actually  the  plot-line  of  the  book. 

SE:  Do  you  believe  that  your  stories  and  novels 
have  been  influenced  by  fairy  tales? 

EM:  I just  spent  the  summer  in  Denmark,  where 
by  law  you  have  to  become  obsessed  with  Hans 
Christian  Andersen.  If  you’ve  ever  been  to 
Philadelphia,  the  way  they  are  about  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  entire  country  of  Denmark  is  about 
Andersen:  there  are  handsome  statues  and  silly 
souvemrs  and  he  appears  in  advertising  and  on 
road  signs.  So  yes,  I’ve  very  much  got  fairy  tales  on 
the  brain,  at  the  moment.  But  I’ve  always  liked 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Even  before  we  went  to 
Denmark,  I’d  decided  the  book  I’m  working  on 
now  was  going  to  take  some  inspiration  from 
“The  Snow  Queen.”  My  parents  gave  me  fairy  tales 
to  read,  not  just  prettified  versions,  but  darker 
ones,  too.  I had  a terrifying  version  of  “The  Billy 
Goats  Gruff.”  I can  still  see  the  woodcuts  today. 

SE:  Janet  Maslin  said  that  Niagara  Falls  has  a 
“vaudeville  feeling,  with  events  that  are  episodic, 
top-billed  characters  at  center  stage  and  second 
bananas  wandering  through  from  time  to  time.” 
Did  you  consciously  strive  for  this  effect? 

EM:  I never  know  how  consciously  I strive  for 
anything;  I sometimes  think  I do  a lot  of  uncon- 
scious or  subconscious  striving,  on  top  of  all  the 
miserable  conscious  striving  I do.  I read  tons 
about  vaudeville  for  that  novel  and  watched  any 
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down  the  street  and  a metaphor  will  pop  into  my 
mind;  I’ll  think,  “I’ve  got  to  use  that  somewhere.” 
There  will  be  times  when  metaphors  come  to  me 
automatically  and  naturally.  And  there’s  the 
third  kind  when  I want  to  describe  something;  I’ll 
sit  back  in  my  desk  chair  and  I’ll  ask,  “Now  what 
exactly  does  that  look  like?”  Even  when  I’m  not 
writing,  I tend  to  think  in  metaphors. 

SE:  I’m  very  curious  about  how  you  choose  your 
titles.  “Niagara  Falls”  is  a phrase  used  in  vaudeville 
bits  that  is  used  to  hypnotize  or  to  make  violent;  it 
is  a pair  of  words  that  one  does  not  want  to  hear. 
Can  you  speak  about  your  choice  of  Niagara  Falls 
All  Over  Again  as  the  novel’s  title? 

EM:  Niagara  Falls  was  not  titled  for  a very  long 
time.  It’s  a line  from  the  book:  Rocky  and  Mose  go 
to  Niagara  Falls,  and  Mose,  the  Midwesterner,  is 
stunned  by  the  size  of  it.  And  then  later  on  when 
he  sees  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  first  time,  he 
thinks,  “It  was  Niagara  Falls  All  Over  Again.”  I was 
also  thinking  very  much  of  this  old  vaudeville  bit 
in  which  a straightman  becomes  violent  every 
time  the  comic  says  the  words  “Niagara  Falls.”  Of 
course,  the  comic  can’t  help  himself:  he  keeps  acci- 
dentally saying  “Niagara  Falls”  and  the  straight 
man  keeps  beating  him  up.  Mose  talks  about  that 
sketch  in  the  book.  I liked  it  as  a phrase  that  meant 
the  thing  that  you  would  like  to  get  away  from,  the 
words  that  always  make  you  react  exactly  the  same 
way,  words  that  you’re  not  supposed  to  say  but 
you  can’t  help  yourself  from  saying. 

SE:  Do  you  want  the  names  of  your  characters  to 
have  duplicitous  meanings— for  example  Rocky, 
Mose,  Penny,  and  Tiny? 

EM:  What’s  the  duplicitous  meaning  behind 
Mose? 

SE:  Well,  I think  of  Moses  and  the  water  parting 
for  him. 

EM:  Oh  yes,  I guess  that’s  true.  If  it  was  there  it’s 
totally  on  the  subconscious  level.  It’s  funny.  I can 
tell  you  the  real  reason  Mose  is  named  Mose:  I had 
an  Uncle  Mose,  my  great-great-uncle.  A lot  of  the 
inspiration  for  the  book  came  from  looking  at 
photographs  with  my  cousin  Elizabeth,  my  grand- 
father’s first  cousin,  who  kept  saying  to  me,  “Poor 
; Uncle  Mose,  he  was  so  funny,  if  he  had  gotten  into 
vaudeville  he  could  have  been  such  a success!”  So 
I sent  him  to  vaudeville.  I never  considered  a 
different  name  for  Mose.  He  changes  his  name 
from  Mose  to  Mike,  but  his  father  had  already 
changed  his  last  name  to  Sharp,  from  Sharenskey. 
For  a while  I’d  named  the  family  Brody,  which 
l sounds  like  it  could  be  either  Jewish  or  Irish.  I liked 
having  the  ability  to  be  mistaken  for  a different 
ethnicity.  The  reason  I couldn’t  keep  calling  them 
Brody  was  that  in  the  actual  town  where  the  novel 
takes  place,  Valleyjunction,  Iowa,  there  was  a fam- 
ily named  Brody.  That  just  wouldn’t  have  been  fair 
to  write  a novel  about  a family  named  Brody  who 
i were  shop-owners,  because  the  real  Brodys  were 
shop-owners.  I was  at  a reading  while  I was  work- 
ing on  the  book,  and  I mentioned  I was  looking 
for  a good  name  that  could  sound  Irish  or  Jewish. 


A woman  suggested  “Sharp”  and  it  stuck  with  me. 
I wish  I could  thank  her. 

SE:  In  your  essay  “The  Love  Interest,”  which 
appears  in  the  anthology  A Few  Thousand  Words 
about  Love,  you  write  about  your  love  for  Abbott 
and  Costello,  and  that  during  your  childhood  as 
you  watched  them  you  learned  about  love.  When 
did  you  start  to  conceive  of  writing  about  Mose 
and  Rocky,  a similar  pair  of  fictional  characters? 

EM:  Seconds  afterwards.  This  is  a story  that  I tell 
a lot.  Prior  to  writing  the  essay,  I had  been  work- 
ing on  this  “big  Jewish-Iowan  novel.”  I always 
knew  I was  going  to  write  about  my  mother’s 
family  in  Iowa.  I worked  on  it  for  a long  time  and 
then  Mickey  Pearlman,  the  editor  of  A Few  Thou- 
sand Words  about  Love,  asked  me  to  write  an  essay. 
I came  up  with  the  idea  of  Abbott  and  Costello. 
I finished  the  essay,  and  then  began  to  think  of 
wnting  a novel  about  a comedy  team.  Meanwhile, 
I was  still  working  on  the  “big  Jewish-Iowan 
novel.”  I said  to  my  friend  Wendy  that  I had  decid- 
ed my  next  book  was  going  to  be  about  a Jewish 
guy  from  Iowa  who  became  a part  of  a comedy 
act.  She  said,  “Wait  a minute,  aren’t  you  writing  a 
book  about  a big  Jewish  family  from  Iowa  right 
now?”  I said  yes,  and  she  said,  “You  want  to  write 
another  one?”  “Well,  yes.”  I was  very  huffy  because 
she’s  not  a writer.  I said,  “I’m  a professional  writer. 
Of  course  I can.”  But  then  I realized  she  was  com- 
pletely right.  If  I was  going  to  write  a book  about 


a straight  man,  it  made  sense  that  it  was  the  book 
I was  already  writing.  The  novel  definitely  came 
from  writing  that  essay,  which  reminded  me  of 
what  I’ve  always  loved  about  comedy  teams. 

SE:  How  important  is  it  for  writers  to  write  about 
something  they  already  know  and  care  about? 

EM:  I don’t  think  it’s  essential  to  already  know 
and  care  about  things;  I think  you  can  make 
yourself  know  and  care  as  you  write. 

SE:  Does  your  process  of  getting  to  the  truth  in 
an  essay  vary  from  your  process  of  getting  to  the 
inner  truth  of  your  fictional  characters? 

EM:  1 m probably  much  more  cautious  than  I 
am  in  my  fiction  because  I’m  a total  emotional 
chicken.  I don’t  know  how  people  write  amazing 
memoirs,  and  there  are  a lot  of  amazing  mem- 
oirs. I don’t  have  the  ability  to  be  particularly  can- 
did about  myself  publicly,  and  when  I write 
about  my  relatives  I tend  to  try  to  protect  them.  I 
used  to  be  a librarian  and  I like  creating  this 
archive  of  family  stories  that’s  more  permanent 
than  it  would  be  if  I were  only  to  tell  all  these 
family  stories  to  my  friends,  as  I have  for  years. 

SE:  How  do  you  determine  the  form  that  your 
work  will  take;  for  example,  when  did  you  decide 
that  Niagara  Falls  would  be  in  the  form  of  autobi- 
ographical fiction? 

EM:  The  minute  I knew  that  this  was  go  mg  to  be 
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aboi  , medy  team,  I instantaneously  knew  that 
.udd  narrate  it.  It  was  defimtely  a decision 
_ m break  down.  In  fact,  I was  dnving  to 
. crown  when  I started  thinking  about  it, 
a; id  i basically  wrote  the  first  20  pages  - not  the 
same  20  pages  that  are  in  the  book  although 
they’re  not  too  far  off— in  my  head,  while  I was 
dnving.  That’s  the  way  he  told  it  and  thari  s the  way 
it  stayed— that  is  after  two  years  of  fumbling 
around  with  the  matenal.  With  Giant’s  House  it  was 
after  about  only  six  months  of  fumbling  around. 

I figured  out  the  narration  of  that  book  in 
Provincetown,  too.  I have  very  good  writing  luck  in 
Provincetown.  Once  I find  the  right  narrator, 
usually  my  problems  get  cleared  up  pretty  quickly. 

SE:  In  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Times , Ann 
Patchett  said,  “Starting  a novel  isn’t  so  different 
from  starting  a marriage.  The  dreams  you  pin  on 
these  people  are  enormous.”  When  you  start  a 
novel  how  much  do  you  know  about  it  and  how 
much  of  it  is  dreams? 

EM:  It’s  funny.  Ann  was  just  visiting  me.  She 
came  to  talk  in  front  of  one  of  my  classes,  and  I 
was  reminded  of  how  different  our  processes  are. 
What  we  know  ahead  of  time  about  a novel  is 
completely  different.  She  frequently  knows 
much  more  about  the  people,  whereas  the  first 
thing  I know  about  a book  are  scraps  of  language 
or  occasionally  scraps  of  images.  For  me  the 
intricacies  come  in  the  form  of  language.  The 
characters  slowly  emerge  out  of  the  scraps. 
The  plot  and  conflict  I have  to  write  through. 
I wish  I could  do  it  differently.  I’ve  tried  to  learn 
from  Ann.  She  once  said  that  she  would  kill 
herself  if  she  wrote  the  way  I did,  with  so  many 
indecisions.  1 must  write  so  many  pages  before 
I can  find  the  novel  inside  them. 

SE:  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  writers 
need  to  write  every  day? 

EM  Chnst,  no!  There  are  many  reasons.  I don’t 
write  even1  day  myself.  1 tend  to  build  up  momen- 
tum. There  are  penods  when  I write  every  day  for 
weeks  or  months  at  a time,  but  I can  also  go  for 
months  without  writing.  1 seem  to  do  better  when 
I whip  myself  into  a frenzy,  a ridiculous  form  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  I write  thinking  I'm  a 
total  genius.  Then  realize  I’m  not  a genius,  and  I 
go  through  a period  of  total  self-loathing  in  which 
I don’t  wnte  and  don’t  even  look  at  the  material. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  advice  given  to  writers  from 
writers  really  means,  “This  is  the  way  / write.”  “No 
unreliable  narrators”  means  they  don’t  like  unreli- 
able narrators.  “The  first  person  is  easier  than  the 
third  person,”  or  “The  third  person  is  easier  than 
the  first  person.”  What  they  mean  is  forme  the  first 
person  is  easier  than  the  third  person.  A young 
writer  has  to  work  very  hard,  but  I don’t  think  that 
means  it’s  essential  to  write  every  day.  Sometimes 
life  makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  wnte 
every  day.  Women  especially  are  likely  to  have  lives 
in  which  they  can’t  write  every  day.  If  s important 
not  to  believe  that  you’re  failing  as  a writer  because 
you  failed  to  put  in  your  three  hours  that  day. 
There  are  enough  reasons  you  can  find  to  loathe 
yourse  \ and  that’s  a bad  one  to  add  to  the  mix. 


SE:  Can  you  describe  your  process  of  revision  and 
the  hardest  part  of  the  process? 

EM:  The  hardest  part  of  revision  is  the  same  as 
the  hardest  part  of  composition— the  gap  between 
what  you  understand  on  an  abstract  level  and 
what  you  manage  to  achieve  on  the  page.  When 
you’re  starting,  you  just  have  this  idea.  In  your 
head  it  seems  marvelous,  and  you  think  all  you 
have  to  do  is  put  it  down  on  paper.  Then  you  try 
to  write  it.  Revision  is  as  heartbreaking  as 
composition.  I try  to  put  as  much  material  on  the 
page  as  I can,  and  then  try  to  find  the  novel  inside. 
I’m  relatively  hopeless  about  plot,  yet  it’s  very 
important  to  me.  It  would  make  me  sad  to  hear 
someone  say  that  they’ve  read  a book  I’ve  written, 
a good  book  but  without  much  of  a plot.  Most 
revision  for  me  is  trying  to  find  the  plot  inside, 
trying  to  find  the  connections  between  events  and 
characters  that  will  move  the  book  along.  I keep  a 
journal  of  a book  when  I’m  writing  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  as  you  go  along  what’s  impor- 
tant is  to  be  able  to  take  different  angles,  not  just 
from  sentence  to  sentence  in  composition,  but  to 
be  able  to  walk  around  the  novel  from  all  sides. 

SE:  How  do  you  know  when  you’re  done? 

EM:  Usually  because  Ann  Patchett  quietly  says, 
“Honey,  you’re  done.  It’s  time  to  stop  tormenting 
yourself.”  I might  work  on  something  endlessly. 
Ann,  or  my  editor,  Susan  Kamil,  slaps  the  thing 
from  my  hand.  It’s  hard  for  me  to  know  when 
something’s  finished,  usually  because  I despise  it 
vehemently. 

SE:  Which  authors  do  you  most  admire? 

EM:  Part  of  the  reason  that  I’m  quoting  Ann  is 
that  she  just  came  and  talked  to  my  class.  She’s 
been  an  enonnous  influence— not  just  her  work, 
the  finished  product,  but  the  way  she  works.  We 
were  fellows  together  at  the  Work  Center,  so  I saw 
her  write  her  first  novel.  That’s  probably  the  only 
reason  I believe  writing  a novel  is  possible.  Every- 
one who  hasn’t  wntten  a novel  probably  thinks 
it’s  quite  impossible  despite  all  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  When  I’m  with  someone  I know  in  a 
foreign  country  and  they  begin  to  speak  the 
language  very  well  it  seems  impossible  and  I think 
that  they’re  pretending.  I felt  that  way  about  novel 
writing  even  though  I saw  novels  all  around  me. 
Working  in  libraries,  I didn’t  think  I could  write 
one  of  them.  When  I saw  Ann  do  it  I thought, 
“Oh,  that’s  how  if  s done.”  She  spent  hours  in  her 
office  wnting  every  day  and  gave  me  chapters  to 
read.  They  added  up  to  a terrific  novel,  and  it  was 
rather  amazing.  When  I was  younger,  Grace  Paley 
was  a huge  influence  on  me.  The  oral  histories  of 
Studs  Terkel— especially  Working— l think  about 
over  and  over  again.  Carson  McCullers.  I go  back 
endlessly  to  Dickens  and  always  love  him.  You 
mentioned  fairy  tales,  and  that’s  true,  but  like 
many  writers  my  age,  the  comic  books  I read 
when  I was  a kid  had  a big  influence  on  me.  In 
fact,  if  I were  asked  what  combination  I would  like 
my  fiction  to  be,  I'd  say  Batman,  Superman,  and 
Pogo.  That  nux  would  make  me  very  happy:  the 
surrealism  of  the  ’50s  Superman,  the  darkness  of 


the  early  Batman,  and  the  humanity  of  Pogo. 

I never  actually  thought  of  it  that  way  before,  but 
that  is  what  I’d  like  in  my  fiction. 

SE:  What  important  things  should  an  unpub- 
lished writer  know  about  publication? 

EM:  Try  not  to  think  about  it.  I feel  worry  about 
publication  causes  a chemical  reaction  that 
will  cause  your  cake  to  fall.  You  so  have  to  relate 
only  to  the  world  of  your  short  story  or  novel, 
becoming  obsessed  with  that  world  and  follow- 
ing its  rules.  To  allow  the  real  world  to  impinge  is 
terribly  dangerous.  I frequently  say  to  my  stu- 
dents that  the  only  thing  worse  than  writing  a 
book  that  you  don’t  love  and  having  it  published 
is  writing  a book  you  don’t  love  and  not  having  it 
published.  You  must  write  something  you  are 
proud  of  without  any  concern  of  publication. 
There’s  an  element  of  randomness  to  publica- 
tion, but  at  least  you  can  be  proud  of  the  work  if 
you  don’t  publish  it. 

SE:  How  do  you  believe  your  experience  as  a 
Provincetown  Fine  Arts  Center  fellow  of  two 
years  influenced  and  informed  your  writing? 

EM:  Well,  for  Ann  Patchett,  see  above;  thaf  s a big 
part  of  it.  I learned  how  to  work  there,  partially 
because  there’s  nothing  else  to  do,  partially 
because  these  amazing  people  who  give  you  a fel- 
lowship expect  you  to  write  but  they  don’t  expect 
to  immediately  see  what  you  wnte.  They  just  say: 
here’s  your  place;  we’ll  pay  the  utilities;  write. 
Being  around  writers  and  having  the  luxury  of 
showing  somebody  your  work  or  not  is  one  of  the 
things  Provincetown  offered.  A great  friend  in  my 
second  year  was  Paul  Lisicky,  who  went  to  gradu- 
ate school  with  me.  But  I didn’t  get  to  know  him 
well  until  our  fellowship  year.  His  work  ethic 
inspires  me  and  he’s  one  of  my  favorite  people  to 
talk  with  about  fiction.  Also  Matt  Klam.  And 
Lucy  Grealy  was  a great  friend  that  second  year. 
Provincetown  in  the  off-season,  with  its  combina- 
tion of  great  physical  beauty  and  total  boredom, 
is  ideal  for  writing.  I got  to  know  Alan  Dugan,  one 
of  the  great  pleasures  of  both  my  years  there,  and 
Roger  Skillings  and  Heidi  Jon  Schmidt. 

SE:  Are  you  willing  to  share  some  information 
about  your  novel-in-progress? 

EM:  It  could  end  up  being  an  interesting  curio 
piece.  I’m  not  sure  it’s  going  to  live.  About  six 
months  ago  I started  having  the  feeling  that  it 
might  die.  It  has  morphed.  I’m  teaching  right 
now  and  I don’t  have  enough  time  to  write.  My 
husband  and  I are  in  Paris  for  a year.  I’m  giving 
myself  the  first  two  months  to  actually  see  if  the 
book  might  live.  It  takes  place  in  the  early  ’80s, 
and  it’s  about  a woman  who  disappears  on  a 
suburban  street.  It’s  about  what  happens  to  the 
street  afterwards. 

SHERRY  ELLIS  is  at  work  on  a novel  and  an  anthology 
of  author  interviews.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  Agni, 
Barcelona  Review,  Bloomsbury  Review,  Province- 
town  Arts,  Post  Road,  the  Writer’s  Chronicle,  and 
Glimmer  Train. 
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The  First  Desire 

By  Nancy  Reisman 
Pantheon 

Those  of  us  raised  in  reserved  families  often  look 
in  vain  for  fictional  portrayals.  The  shouting,  the 
tears,  the  sloppy  love  and  loud  reconciliations: 
these  dramatics  are  as  alien  to  us  as  Huxley’s  new 
world,  the  braveries  of  emotional  display 
fascinating  but  deeply  foreign.  We  might  enjoy 
watching  the  train  wreck,  but  it  never  feels 
viscerally  real.  Or  we  sigh  in  irritation  over  those 
stories  in  which  repression  manifests  in  silly, 
quirky  behavior— we’re  on  the  alert  for  the  subur- 
ban mother  turned  secret  kleptomaniac,  one 
more  character  rendered  as  cliche.  What  is  most 
difficult  to  portray  is  that  lifelong  muting,  the 
things  never  said  that  accumulate  to  an  inner 
screaming.  That’s  violence  we  can  understand. 
Nancy  Reisman’s  debut  novel,  The  First  Desire,  is 
domestic  fiction  we  can  not  only  relate  to  but  live: 
it’s  a slow  bum,  but  as  sharp  as  any  piece  of 
family  china  thrown  across  a room  in  heated  fury. 

Here  it  is  the  members  of  the  Cohen  family  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  who  contain  those  inner 
screams.  Opening  on  an  ordinary,  beautiful  sum- 
mer day  in  1929,  Sadie,  the  only  married  one  of  the 
five  adult  Cohen  siblings,  discovers  her  ordered 
world  jarred  when  she  receives  the  news  that  her 
sister  Goldie  has  disappeared.  As  the  eldest,  Goldie 
is  the  only  Cohen  child  not  bom  in  America;  she 
arrived  from  the  Ukraine  as  a child  with  her 
mother,  only  to  somehow  immediately  and  irrevo- 
cably disappoint  her  father,  Abe.  By  the  age  of  33, 
with  their  mother  recently  dead,  Goldie  keeps  the 
Cohen  house  in  order.  It  is  she  who  makes  the 
meals  and  puts  on  the  tea,  she  who  does  the 
marketing  and  tidying.  And  she  holds  together  the 
family  tapestry  of  stem  patriarch  and  the  three 
remaining  Cohen  siblings,  each  unreliable  in  their 


own  way:  resentful  Jo,  mentally  unstable  Celia, 
and  Irving,  the  handsome  and  charming  only  son 
who  works  with  Abe  in  the  family  jewelry  business 
(and  regularly  dips  into  the  till  to  pay  off  his 
gambling  debts).  With  Goldie’s  departure,  the 
order  of  the  Cohen  residence  begins  to  fray. 
Though  Sadie  has  achieved  her  own  distance, 
with  her  separate  household,  it  also  falls  to  her  to 
try  to  keep  things  running  smoothly;  she  is 
“walking  a thin  paper  bridge  over  the  paralyzing 
rapids  of  Celia’s  craziness  and  Goldie’s  absence.” 

So  what  has  happened  to  Goldie?  Lately  she’d 
been  given  to  long  solitary  walks,  trips  to  Niagara 
Falls;  then  there  were  her  weekly  piano  lessons, 
which  Jo  suspects  may  have  been  a cover-up  for 
an  affair  with  the  instmctor  (but  who  knows?).  It 
is  clear  that  not  one  of  the  siblings  can  truly 
guess  at  Goldie’s  state  of  mind.  Sadie,  who  does 
not  want  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  some 
disaster,  contacts  the  police  and  places  missing 
persons  ads.  Just  two  months  later,  a stoically 
angry  Abe  orders  the  family  to  sit  shivah— to  him, 
Goldie  is  dead  whether  she  in  fact  is  or  not. 

From  this  event— so  sudden  and  inexplicable, 
yet  also  so  mystenously  quiet  and  banal— Reisman 
unspools  two  decades  in  the  lives  of  the  Cohens. 
Though  the  reader  soon  learns  that  Goldie  has 
put  herself  on  a train  to  California,  landing  in 
Vemce  Beach  and  starting  a new  life,  her  absence 
remains  unanswered  back  in  Buffalo.  Absence 
forms  the  thematic  of  the  novel;  while  not  plot- 
driven  per  se,  there’s  a speculative  and  deft  render- 
ing of  absence  and  its  effects. 

Sadie,  thinking  of  her  relationship  with  her 
husband,  reflects  that  “when  you  lose  someone 
from  the  deep  of  your  life,  and  you  find  an  echo 
in  another— a stranger,  a relative— you  give  to  the 
other  what  you’d  give  to  the  lost  one.  Just  to  hear 
the  echo.”  Exactly:  absence  remains  unspoken, 
but  one  nevertheless  attempts  to  shift  the  energy 
of  it  somehow. 

It’s  in  precise  and  gorgeous  language  like  this 
that  Reisman  weaves  her  narrative,  from  the  per- 
spectives of  five  different  characters.  There  are 
three  of  the  Buffalo-based  Cohen  siblings,  Sadie, 
Jo,  and  Irving;  through  them  the  city  comes  alive 
in  the  time  from  the  crash  through  the  Depres- 
sion, World  War  II  and  its  booming  aftermath. 
(And,  though  never  explicitly  stated,  Reisman’s 
descnptions  of  Buffalo’s  expansion  also  manage 
to  suggest  its  future  decline.)  There’s  Goldie 
herself,  in  briefer  and  more  sporadic  sections  from 
California— contrasted  with  the  solidity  of  her 
hometown,  these  narratives  evoke  the  bright  and 
wistful  feeling  of  picture  postcards.  Then  there’s 
Lillian  Schumacher,  Abe  Cohen’s  longtime  mis- 
tress. Described  as  “plush,”  Lillian’s  status  affords 
her  brief  moments  of  tenderness  from  Abe  that  his 
children  have  never  seen,  yet  she  remains  an  out- 
sider, both  emotionally  and  socially. 

Structurally  the  novel  weaves  between  these 
perspectives  (Reisman  maintains  a close  third- 
person  point  of  view  throughout),  from  1929  to 
1950.  Because  the  reader  knows  that  Goldie  has 
met  no  dire  fate— because  we  know  that  she  is 
very  much  present,  despite  her  choice  to  remove 
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herself— it  is  the  question  of  absence  versus 
presence  that  we  are  invited  to  contemplate.  The 
momentum  of  the  story  works  through  the 
characters,  each  of  whom  becomes  vivid  and 
unforgettable  through  precise  detail.  Supporting 
characters  aren’t  given  short  shrift  either:  it’s 
through  keen  description,  such  as  a mother-in- 
law’s  “predatory  smile”  as  she  gazes  upon  her 
new  granddaughter,  that  they,  too,  feel  integral. 

There  is  here  a sure  grasp  of  history,  with 
references  to  the  larger  events  of  the  time:  the 
difficulties  in  keeping  a business  afloat  during 
economic  struggle,  Irving’s  expenences  as  an 
enlisted  man  dunng  the  war.  And  Reisman  has  the 
knack  of  keeping  these  elements  close  to  her 
characters,  never  insisting  on  pronouncements  to 
define  history’s  importance  to  her  story.  Yet  the 
small  observations  hit  just  the  right  note.  Well- 
married  Sadie,  with  a successful  dentist  husband 
and  wo  beautiful  daughters,  embodies  a certain 
ordered  life  of  seeming  perfection;  when  her 
housekeeper  refers  to  her  as  “Mrs.  Feldstein,” 
Sadie  notes  that  “a  formal  name  is  like  a well-made 
coat.  It  is  odd  to  wear  a coat  in  one’s  own  home,  but 
unavoidable.”  The  glimpse  at  how  this  life  might 
also  be  fragile  and  vaguely  unsatisfying— or  a 
gilded  cage— is  not  forced,  nor  does  Reisman  allow 
her  character  any  inner  psychologizing  that  would 
read  as  anachronistic.  Her  keenly  tuned  prose 
holds  us  fast  in  the  moment  while  allowing  us  the 
vantage  point  of  our  contemporary  experience, 
everything  we  know  now  of  the  tragedy  of  The 
Feminine  Mystique  that  we  did  not  discuss  then. 

It’s  a testament  to  Reisman’s  skills  that  these 
personal  trajectories  so  sharply  conjure  umversals 
while  remaining  so  tightly  connected  to  the 
minutia  of  daily  life.  When  we  watch  feckless  Irv- 
ing out  on  the  town  for  a night  of  wine,  women, 
and  song,  it  is  painful  to  observe  that  he  frequents 
bars  where  he  introduces  himself  as  “Thomas 
West,”  and  later  tells  patrons  that  his  nickname 
during  the  war  was  “TJ.”  He  mails  postcards  to 
himself,  to  a post  office  box  under  this  name— 
this  false,  Gentile  alter-ego  that  he  embraces  as  “a 
foothold”  in  the  real  world.  Jo,  who  is  increasingly 
bitter  over  Goldie’s  encampment  and  who  is  left 
to  care  for  the  increasingly  fragile  Celia,  experi- 
ences the  painful  and  unexpressed  longing  for 
another  woman  (and  her  hopes  dashed,  her  heart 
secretly  broken).  When  she  regains  a bit  of  footing 
during  the  war  years,  working  alongside  her 
father  in  the  store  while  Irving  is  away,  it  is  espe- 
cially wrenching  to  witness  her  forced  exile  to  the 
stifled  life  of  the  house  when  her  brother  returns. 
With  her  days  now  feeling  “like  glue,”  it’s  a story 
expenenced  thousands  of  times  over  by  working 
women  displaced  after  the  war— and  Reisman’s 
sure  grasp  of  this,  without  ever  being  heavy- 
handed,  makes  this  one  portrayal  searingly  acute. 

Other  moments  captured  and  made  universal 
are  often  linked  to  the  natural  world,  as  when  one 
of  Goldie’s  sections  opens  with  “the  sky  overhead 
determining  itself  and  uncoupling  from  the  stars,” 
and  these  speculative  observations  made  by  char- 
acters in  solitary  feel  large,  the  epiphanies  earned. 
Of  a day  with  her  former  lover,  Goldie’s  memory  is 
that  “For  the  briefest  instant  she’d  imagined  her 


life  might  always  feel  this  way,  raw  and  delicate  at 
once:  exquisitely  perched  at  the  edge  of  such  color  ; 
and  then  there  was  the  merest  shift  in  perception— 
was  it  the  patterning  of  clouds?  A change  in 
Daniel’s  playing?— the  day  becoming  rare  and 
finite.”  It  was  soon  after  this  moment  that  she 
determined  to  remove  herself  from  the  family  and 
the  life  she’d  known.  These  pnvate  memories  have 
a quiet  and  lovely  accumulation;  it  feels  inevitable 
that  they  become  linked  to  colors  and  skies,  birds 
and  the  smell  of  spring  grass  or  the  lakeshore’s 
winter  wind.  It’s  an  effective  accumulation  of  the 
desperation  of  the  lonely  as  well— though  the 
voluptuousness  of  Reisman’s  prose  also  has  the 
effect  of  creating  an  inner  erotic  world  for  her 
characters,  a place  not  without  a glimmer  of  hope. 

Over  the  years  the  Cohens  become  more  fixed 
in  their  identities— even  as  they  question  them. 
There  are  the  surfaces  of  appearance  up  for  exam- 
ination: how  people  imagine  they  are  seen,  and 
the  private  ways  they  hold  themselves  when  they 
are  alone.  And  we  see  that  even  in  prolonged 
absence,  the  inner  competitions  within  families 
remain.  In  spoofing  out  the  progression  of  each 
family  member— Sadie’s  intact  and  controlled 
world,  Celia’s  mental  decline,  Irving’s  wayward- 
ness—Reisman  can  let  loose  a barb  when  it’s  least 
expected.  When  Goldie  and  Sadie  begin  to  corre- 
spond through  letters,  after  a silence  of  many 
years,  the  elder  reflects  that  Sadie’s  fife  reads  as  “a 
kind  of  fight,  serialized  story”— a seemingly 
innocuous  observation,  but  one  that  claws  at  the 
very  core  of  Sadie’s  existence.  That  the  arrow 
never  actually  hits  its  mark  (Sadie  does  not,  after 
all,  hear  this  directly  from  her  sister)  makes  it 
sound,  to  the  reader,  all  the  more  vicious  and  real. 

All  of  this  repression  adds  up.  In  many  ways 
nondramatic,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  novel  is 
one  of  inner  violence,  a tragedy  of  muted  respons- 
es and  reproaches  that  build  quietly  over  time  and 
leave  scars  that  are  invisible  but  deep.  Near  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  a moment  of  actual  vio- 
lence (and  it  is  only  a small  one,  an  encounter 
between  two  of  the  sisters  that  is  not  graphic  or 
overdone)  and  what  is  most  effective  about  it  is 
the  way  that  the  moment  is  still  overcome  by  the 
muting.  It’s  brutal  precisely  because  of  this.  In  the 
end  the  turning  away  is  what  wounds  the  most— 
when  it’s  all  over  but  the  shouting,  and  the  shout- 
ing never  comes.  In  this  we  experience  that 
ultimate  of  tragedies:  the  rejection  of  identity  we 
try  so  painstakingly  to  craft. 

Absence  and  presence,  who  we  are  and  where 
we  choose  to  be,  what  home  is,  how  that  shapes 
and  warps  you— this  is  the  terrain  of  domestic  fic- 
tion, and  many  novels  in  the  genre  certainly  pro- 
vide the  pleasures  of  recognition.  But  it’s  rare  to 
find  one  that  can  so  skillfully  push  the  drama  of 
families  to  a place  where  the  subtleties  actually 
feel  dangerous.  The  First  Desire  is  such  a book,  and 
Nancy  Reisman  is  that  writer:  it’s  domestic  fic- 
tion that  does,  in  fact,  contain  the  world. 

ANNE  SANOW  is  a fiction  writer  who  has  received  fel- 
lowships firom  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Colony,  among  others.  Her  most  recent  work  is 
forthcoming  in  Shenandoah. 
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LIT  BY  FIRE 

By  Cynthia  Huntington 

These  are  excerpts  from  a work  in  progress. 

The  Self  Is  Born  in  Loss 

“When  buddhas  don ’t  appear 
And  their  followers  are  gone, 

The  wisdom  of  awakening 
Bursts  forth  by  itself.” 

—Najurjuna 

The  self  is  born  in  loss,  in  learning  chat  what  you 
hold  is  not  yours,  that  it  cannot  define  or  hold 
you.  What  is  left  when  you  can’t  hold  anything: 
that  is  you.  Close  your  arms  around  it:  only  air. 
Such  sadness  then. 

Once  I was  alone;  I lay  awake  in  the  dark 
despairing.  I could  not  imagine  surviving  such 
loss  as  I felt  then.  I did  not  know  I had  arrived  at 
a clearing— not  an  emptiness  but  a meadow.  A 
sea-meadow  of  tall  yellow  grasses  seeming  dry, 
seeming  in  the  wind  to  be  bent  and  rustling,  but 
knitting  the  earth  together.  They  cling  to  the 
earth  and  make  a world  beneath  the  world  that 
blooms  in  our  sight.  Each  grass  connected,  all  the 
grass  in  that  meadow  one  body  of  grass,  all  grass 
one  body  with  the  sweep  of  meadow  down  to  the 
open  beach.  I was  taller  than  the  grasses  and  they 
opened  for  me.  Late  sun  lit  them  gold  and  I 
walked  through  them,  holding  nothing. 

How  could  I have  known  that  loss  would 
make  my  heart  open  and  I would  finally  begin  to 
love  the  earth?  How  could  I know  how  much  I 
had  always  loved  the  earth  until  I stopped  hop- 
ing for  anything  more  than  what  it  gave?  There 
was  no  other  way  I would  give  up  my  ideas  of 
what  should  be  than  to  have  my  hopes  wrung 
from  me.  I could  not  see  this  as  a gift,  not  then.  I 
was  afraid,  full  of  self.  I thought  someone,  or 
something,  would  save  me. 

Nothing  would  save  me  from  that  error  but 
loss.  When  all  I believed  could  not  help  me,  or 
work  in  any  way  to  keep  my  mind  from  fear,  then 
I was  moved,  almost  bodily,  to  a new  under- 
standing, a colder  faith. 

To  think  I ever  dreaded  being  where  I am  now, 
where  the  world  is  so  alive.  The  sun  has  risen,  not 
to  judge  us.  The  wmd  blows  of  its  own  free  will. 
This  freedom  we  call  common,  as  in  true  to  type. 
Consider  that  emptiness  is  not  a void  but  a flash- 
ing, a boundless  freedom  of  change,  which  undoes 
its  own  creation  m the  joy  of  making  something 
new.  What  does  the  world  want  of  me  next? 

A Meadow 


“You  must  surely  know  emptiness  is  a perfect 
grass.  This  emptiness  is  bound  to  bloom, 
like  hundreds  of  grasses  blossoming. ...” 

—Dogen 

The  grass,  Ammophilia  (“sand  lover”)  holds  on 
to  nothing,  its  filaments  of  root  entwining  slick, 
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blowing  sand.  Behind  the  first  dune,  rising  above 
the  back  beach  just  past  the  reach  of  swash  and 
overspill,  the  sea  meadow  lies  open,  waving  in  the 
sun.  Grass  knits  the  sand,  single  grains  with  no 
other  allegiance  between  them,  in  a fine  mesh  of 
runners  and  root  hairs.  This  body  made  from 
nothing,  from  emptiness  of  sea  spray  and  sand, 
from  light,  and  root  hairs  clutching,  becomes  a 
meadow.  Hundreds  of  grasses  blossom,  bringing 
mice  and  goldenrod.  Bringing  the  hawk.  And  the 
light  running  up  and  down  the  tops  of  the  grass- 
es makes  shadows  and  bright  glints  across  the 
surface  of  the  meadow.  Light  makes  meadow. 

Hawk  born  from  an  egg,  from  viscous,  liq- 
uidy,  clotting  stuff  inside  the  shell,  firms  into  a 
body,  bones,  and  feathers.  He  is  fed  on  the  grass, 
on  sand  and  sea  spray.  This  predator,  sky-borne 
eye  of  concentration,  expert  on  the  phenomena 
of  all  that  moves  and  scurries  out  of  sight,  of  all 
that  breathes  quietly  in  the  grass,  rises  above  the 
meadow  and  is  part  of  everything  that  lives  there. 
Out  of  emptiness  the  hawk,  mysteriously  blos- 
somed from  the  meadow,  tears  the  mouse  or  the 
vole  from  the  grass  and  hauls  it  into  sky.  The  sky 
blossoms  with  the  body  of  the  hawk,  fed  by 
womb-borne  bodies,  fed  by  a hundred  grasses, 
and  sun  and  rain:  no  thing  here  without  every- 
thing else.  Grass  holds  the  dune  in  place,  mold- 
ing a boundary  for  the  ocean’s  press  and  surge; 
waves  push  the  sand  up,  offered  to  the  land  to  be 
held  there.  The  meadow  advances  and  retreats 
with  storm  surge,  building  dunes.  The  meadow 
exhales  oxygen;  we  breathe  the  breath  of  grasses. 

What  do  I want?  To  love  the  world  and  let  it  go. 
And  let  it  come.  Seed  to  blossom,  blossom  to  fruit, 
with  a seed  at  its  heart.  My  empty  hand  opened  to 
receive.  My  hand  empty  with  loss.  In  this  land,  all 
I thought  I knew  begins  to  fall  away.  The  familiar 
is  loose,  twisted  with  doubt.  The  strange  shows 
itself  to  always  have  been  present.  Look  again. 

CYNTHIA  HUNTINGTON’s  most  recent  books  are 
The  Radiant,  and  The  Salt  House:  A Summer  on 
the  Dunes  of  Cape  Cod.  She  presently  serves  as  New 
Hampshire  Poet  Laureate. 
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I HE  TRAP 

Bx  John  E.  Smelcer 


t was  getting  late,  later  than  the  old 
man  usually  stayed  awake,  but  he  and 
the  night  were  restless.  Several  times 
he  rearranged  his  bed  of  green 
boughs,  pulled  the  strings  tight  on  his 
fur-lined  parka  hood,  turned  on  his  side  and 
tried  to  sleep.  But  sleep  did  not  come.  His 
body  was  restless  and  tense  from  sitting 
under  the  tree  all  day  with  nothing  to  do  but 
to  worry  and  wonder. 

It  was  a perfectly  clear  night.  Frost-sharp- 
ened stars  filled  the  sky,  a full  moon  lit  the 
landscape  so  bright  that  he  could  see  across 
the  wide  valley,  and  on  the  horizon  above  the 
far  white  mountains  the  northern  lights  were 
shimmering  and  dancing,  pulsing  across  the 
night  sky  in  long,  shifting  ribbons.  Contrary 
to  popular  myth,  they  make  no  sound  at  all. 
Nothing.  The  only  noise  was  the  creaking  of 
the  tree  in  the  wind.  He  watched  the  dancing 
sky  for  a long  time.  The  shimmering  waves  of 
green  and  red  light  were  beautiful.  Words  are 
useless.  The  borealis  must  be  experienced  first- 
hand to  be  understood  by  the  heart. 

Like  love  or  the  loss  of  a child. 

It  was  a beautiful,  clear  night,  even  though 
it  was  so  cold  now  that  his  boots  and  gloves 
barely  kept  the  old  man’s  hands  and  feet 
warm.  If  the  temperature  dropped  much  fur- 
ther, they  w'ould  be  useless.  If  there  was  any 
consolation  in  the  cold,  it  was  that  there  were 
no  tormenting  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 

He  carefully  dropped  a few  more  pieces  of 
w'ood  onto  the  fire,  and  for  a few'  minutes  the 
flames  were  happy  and  provided  light  and 
warmth.  But  no  matter  how  good  it  felt,  the 
old  man  knew'  that  there  was  not  enough 
w'ood  to  bum  such  a bright,  hot  fire  all  night. 
He  had  to  ration  what  firewood  he  had,  so 
he  curled  into  a right  ball,  hugging  himself 
to  keep  his  body  heat  from  being  swept 
out  across  the  field  and  into  the  clear,  star- 
raddled  night. 

But  no  matter  how'  tightly  he  curled  up  his 
arms  and  legs,  as  if  to  have  them  vanish 
entirely  so  that  the  cold  could  not  touch 
them,  he  began  to  shiver  and  tremble.  When  he 
opened  his  eyes,  he  could  see  the  snowmobile 
and  sled,  where  his  sleeping  bag  lay  inside  a 
dark,  green  waterproof  bag.  With  his  foot 
caught  as  it  was  in  the  w'olf  trap,  the  machine 
might  as  w'ell  be  a hundred  miles  away. 

“How  different  this  night  would  be  curled 
up  in  that  bag,”  he  thought. 

He  closed  his  eyes  again  and  tried  to  sleep, 
tried  to  dream  about  home  and  his  warm  bed 
in  his  cabin  with  its  smell  of  wood  smoke  and 
fish  head  soup.  He  tried  to  dream  about  his 
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old  wife  nestled  against  him  in  their  small, 
warm  bed. 

He  was  close  to  falling  asleep  finally  when  he 
heard  something  in  the  distance.  It  was  getting 
closer.  It  sounded  like  breathing,  like  panting. 
Then,  it  w'as  closer,  sounding  like  the  panting  of 
sled  dogs  after  a long  run.  The  old  man  sat  up 
slowly,  without  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
approaching  sound,  and  reached  for  his  spear 
leaning  beside  him. 

He  could  see  something  coming  from  the  far 
side  of  the  field,  shadows  loping  and  panting  and 
kicking  up  snow  as  they  crossed. 

It  was  the  wolves. 

He  could  see  them  now.  There  were  five.  Two 
were  in  the  lead  and  three  more  ran  about  a body 
length  behind  the  next.  They  were  coming 
straight  for  the  tree,  straight  for  the  man  who  did 
not  move  or  utter  a sound. 

A lone  wolf  is  a timid  creature,  nervous  and 
unsure  of  itself  But  a pack  of  hungry  wolves  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  quick  and  cunning  and  deadly. 
The  old  man  remembered  how  a pack  of  wolves, 
scavenging  along  a great  lake,  once  came  upon  a 
cabin  with  a dozen  sled  dogs  chained  to  their  little 
wind-proof  houses.  The  wolves  killed  and  ate  sev- 
eral dogs  before  the  trapper,  hearing  the  howling 
ruckus,  came  out  and  drove  the  wolves  away  with 
his  rifle.  He  had  to  put  down  his  lead  dog,  which 
whimpered  and  trembled  in  pain  from  its  wounds. 

They  stopped  when  they  came  upon  the 
snowmobile  and  its  hitched  sled,  sniffed  around 
for  only  a minute,  until  they  found  the  moose 
quarters.  All  five  attacked  them,  though  the 
frozen  meat  was  not  alive  and  did  not  move. 
They  ripped  them  from  the  strings  securing 
them  to  the  sled,  dragged  them  onto  the  snow, 
and  tore  at  them  and  growled  and  fought  each 
other  until  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  heavy, 
stripped  bones. 

Then  two  of  them,  those  that  had  come  earlier, 
the  old  man  thought,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  huddled  shadow  crouched  beneath  the  tree. 
Cautiously,  they  came  closer,  weaving  from  side  to 
side,  stopping  to  look  and  smell.  Curious.  Wary. 

The  others  followed. 

This  wasn’t  the  first  time  the  old  man  had 


been  encircled  by  wolves.  Once,  long  ago,  when 
he  was  still  a boy,  a pack  of  wolves  followed  him 
as  he  trudged  home  on  snowshoes  with  a 
rucksack  full  of  rabbits  he  had  shot  in  the 
wintered  hills.  He  had  been  all  day  in  the  field 
with  his  single-shot  twenty-two  rifle.  For  over  a 
mile  they  followed  him,  weaving  on  and  off  the 
trail  ahead  and  behind  him.  At  times,  they  loped 
along  in  the  scraggly  trees  left  or  right  of  the  trail, 
hiding  behind  tree  trunks  or  deadfalls,  curious 
and  determined. 

When  he  came  upon  a clearing,  the  pack 
circled  him,  snarling  and  snapping  at  the  cold  air. 
He  stood  his  ground  with  his  rifle,  even  though 
he  knew  he  would  only  get  off  one  shot  before 
the  pack  would  fall  upon  him. 

But  they  didn’t. 

Both  sides  stood  their  ground  on  that  white 
field,  yelling  or  growling,  showing  their  power 
and  menace.  Finally,  Albert  realized  that  it  was 
the  contents  of  his  pack  they  wanted.  They  could 
smell  the  game.  Slowly,  without  taking  his  eyes 
off  the  wolves,  he  fumbled  with  the  drawstring, 
opened  the  bag,  reached  in  and  pulled  out  each 
rabbit  and  flung  them  as  far  away  as  he  could. 
While  the  hungry  pack  devoured  their  easy  meal 
and  fought  over  bits  and  pieces,  the  young  boy 
ran  home  as  fast  as  his  snowshoes  could  carry 
him  across  the  deep  snow. 

The  wolves  did  not  follow,  and  he  never  saw 
them  again. 

But  on  this  day,  on  this  wintered  field,  five 
hungry  wolves  were  only  steps  away  from  the  old 
man  who  stood  up  and  shouted,  holding  his 
spear  tight  in  both  hands,  his  legs  apart.  He 
yelled  and  waved  the  sharp-pointed  spear  while 
the  wolves  growled  and  bared  their  fangs  and 
took  quick  snapping  bites  out  of  the  cold  air  and 
made  ternble,  clicking  sounds  with  their  teeth. 
Their  ears  were  pulled  back  flat  against  their 
dark,  shaggy  heads,  and  their  eyes  seemed  to 
glow  in  the  moonlight. 

But  no  matter  how  loud  the  man  shouted 
and  no  matter  how  he  waved  the  long  spear,  they 
did  not  retreat.  The  man’s  presence  may  have 
frightened  a lone  wolf,  or  even  two,  but  he  did 
not  intimidate  a pack  of  hungry  wolves. 

Still  shouting  and  holding  the  spear  and 
without  once  moving  his  eyes  from  the  pack,  the 
old  man  bent  over  slowly  and  reached  for  one  of 
the  long,  thick  spruce  boughs  he  used  for  his  bed. 
When  he  found  one,  he  stood  up  and  eased  the 
bushy  end  into  the  fire.  Within  seconds  it  was 
aflame.  The  entire  end  was  engulfed  in  flames 
and  it  seemed  to  light  up  the  whole  world.  He 
waved  the  firebrand  in  the  faces  of  the  ferocious 
animals  that,  fearing  fire  more  than  the  old  man, 
turned  and  ran  back  into  the  night,  into  the  trees 
and  into  the  far  hills. 

When  he  could  no  longer  see  them,  he  placed 
the  burning  bough  on  the  fire  and  stood  for  a 
long  time,  catching  his  breath  and  calming  his 
nerves.  His  body  was  warmed  from  the  activity 
and  the  rush  of  fear. 

■) 


Somewhere  nearby,  in  a tree  across  the 
field,  an  owl  was  calling  to  him,  speaking  his 
name,  its  soft  voice  like  a dull  knife  cutting 
through  the  night. 

In  their  culture,  parents  used  to  tell 
children  who  were  talking  at  night  instead  of 
sleeping  that  owls  would  cut  off  their  feet. 
They  also  say  that  the  hoot  of  an  owl  outside 
your  window  at  night  is  a harbinger  of  death. 
Such  is  the  serious  nature  of  the  northland, 
grim  and  without  humor. 

Albert  Least- Weasel  sat  down  and  did  not 
listen  to  the  owl. 

“Go  away,’  he  shouted  to  the  darkness. 
“Tonight  is  not  my  time  to  die.” 

His  mind  began  to  wander  to  warm  places. 
He  thought  about  the  small  sauna  behind  his 
cabin.  Once  a week,  he  and  his  wife  went  out 
to  the  sauna,  sat  inside  it  until  their  sweat 
flowed  from  their  bodies  to  the  plywood 
floor,  where  it  gathered  into  a river  which 
emptied  into  a lake  of  salt  water  behind  the 
small  wood  stove  that  glowed  red  hot- 
packed  with  dry,  split  spruce  or  birch.  Every 
so  often,  they  would  step  outside  to  cool 
down  beneath  the  stars,  steam  rising  off  their 
naked,  brown  bodies. 

He  wished  he  could  be  in  the  sauna  with 
his  wife  now. 

But  there  was  no  warmth  here  and  no 
companionship,  only  a dry  wind  singing  over 
the  snow. 

For  the  rest  of  the  long,  anxious  night,  the 
old  man  did  not  sleep.  He  sat  with  his  back  to 
the  tree  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest 
and  his  knees  tucked  up  close  against  his 
folded  arms.  He  waited  like  that,  watching  for 
shadows  to  come  down  from  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wide,  moonlit  field. 

But  nothing  came. 

The  hours  and  hours  dragged  on,  and  the 
night  dragged  on.  Somewhere  long  past 
midnight,  the  owl  flew  away,  and  the  great 
white  world  was  quiet  and  empty  again,  so 
quiet  the  old  man  could  almost  hear  starfall 
as  he  sat  waiting  for  the  onrush  of  sleep. 

JOHN  E.  SMELCER  won  the  James  Jones  First 
Novel  Fellowship  in  2004 for  his  novel,  The  Trap, 

1 excerpted  above.  The  story  of  an  80-year-old  Indian 
trapper  who  steps  into  one  of  his  own  steel-jawed 
traps  in  the  dead  of  an  Alaska  winter,  the  novel  is 
forthcoming  from  Henry  Holt.  A native  Alaska 
Indian,  he  is  the  author  of  26  books,  including  several 
books  of  poetry:  An  American  Indian  Dreams 
the  American  Dream  (selected  and  edited  by 
Diane  Wakoski),  Without  Reservation  (2003), 
Riversongs  (2001 ),  and  Songs  from  an  Outcast 
(UCLA  2000,  selected  and  edited  by  Denise  Levertov; 
nominated  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize).  He  lives  in 
Chugidk,  Alaska,  and  is  associate  publisher'  and 
poetry  editor  at  Rosebud  and  humanities  professor 
at  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University. 
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Editing  poetry  should  be  like  putting  together  a 
diverting  mix  of  people  for  a cocktail  party.  In  this 
festive  scenario,  most  poets  would  be  sent  their 
invitations  in  advance,  though  a handful  of 
like-minded  sensibilities  would,  on  the  eve  of 
publication,  just  happen  to  stop  by.  Due  to  such 
last-minute  serendipity  (along  with  the  timely 
generosity  of  colleagues),  the  poets  in  this  year’s 
issue  of  Provincetown  Arts  have  turned  out  to  com- 
prise an  exceptionally  stimulating  group  of  guests. 

The  thematic  binding  of  this  gathering  is,  to 
be  frank,  its  editor.  My  interests  and  enthusiasms 
provide  a set  of  recurring  motifs  to  the  selections: 
I love  looking  at  painting;  I love  the  dynamic  of 
New  York  City  streets;  my  particular  ardor  for 
Italy  extends  back  to  pre-classical  Rome.  Above 
all,  I stand  in  awe  of  the  miracle  that  is  literary 
translation  and  lament  how  infrequently  it  is 
practiced  in  America.  These  devotions  (shared,  by 
no  accident,  by  several  of  my  invitees)  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  premises  of  the 
magazine  and  correspond  to  the  stimulating 
relations  between  artists  and  writers,  visitors  and 
residents,  on  the  Outer  Cape.  These  aesthetic 
and  social  conversations— in  conjunction  with  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  location— both  underwrite 
my  selections  and  explain  why  I myself  have  chosen 
to  live  here. 

Some  of  my  invitations  were  extended  as  a result 
of  a purely  professional  admiration;  others  are 
fused  with  personal  affection.  Wanting  to  expand 
rather  than  merely  consolidate  the  makeup  of  our 
artistic  community,  I tried  to  limit  the  number  of 
writers  who’d  previously  published  their  work  in 
the  magazine.  Though,  as  arriving  at  an  actual 
party,  it’s  comforting  to  recognize  familiar  faces, 
my  preference  is  that  readers  have  a chance  to  meet 
someone  new.  A few  of  my  correspondents,  rather 
than  contributing  themselves,  made  brilliant 
suggestions,  with  the  result  that  I myself  was 
introduced  to  work  I might  not  otherwise  have 
come  across.  For  me,  the  generous  impulse  behind 
such  introductions  (and,  in  this  respect,  Chris  Busa 


has  been  exemplary)  forms  an  essential 
component  of  friendship,  literary  or  otherwise. 

I am  particularly  grateful  to  Mary  Ann  Caws  for 
sending  me  her  wonderful  translation  of  Nicole 
Brossard.  A list  of  Caws’s  contributions  to  literary 
translation  alone  would  fill  pages;  some  I have 
especially  admired  are  her  renderings  of  Rene 
Char,  Jacques  Roubaud  and  Yves  Bonnefoy.  Not 
only  the  editor  (most  recently)  of  The  Yale  Anthology 
of  Twentieth-Century  French  Poetry,  she  is  also  the 
author  of  numerous  artistic  and  biographical 
studies,  such  as  Robert  Motherwell:  With  Pen  and 
Brush,  The  Surrealist  Look:  An  Erotics  of  Encounter,  and 
Picasso’s  Weeping  Woman:  The  Life  and  Art  of  Dora 
Maar.  It  was  through  the  book,  Ecntures  de  Femmes, 
to  which  Caws  contributed,  that  I first  encoun- 
tered the  work  of  Nicole  Brossard.  A native  of 
Montreal,  Brossard  has  been  publishing  novels, 
poems,  as  well  as  meditative  and  philosophical 
essays  on  the  act  of  writing  for  forty  years.  Awarded 
the  Prix  Athanase-David,  Quebec’s  highest  literary 
recognition  of  lifetime  achievement,  she  is  also  the 
recipient  of  numerous  international  prizes. 
Though  several  of  her  works,  such  as  Museum  of 
Bone  and  Water  and  Intimate  Journal,  are  available  in 
English,  she  is  (as  many  dependent  upon  transla- 
tion) woefully  under-recognized  in  the  States. 
Rather  than  merely  treat  feminine  identity  as  a 
topic,  Brossard’s  experimental  lyrics  manifest  her 
experience  as  a lesbian  through  their  breathtaking 
linguistic  forms;  her  strong  yet  delicate  poems  are 
the  product  of  their  author’s  extraordinary  social, 
intellectual  and  verbal  self-awareness.  William 
Corbett's  name  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the 
magazine’s  readers.  For  a long  time,  I was  convinced 
there  had  to  be  more  than  one  of  him.  A prolific 
and  informed  critic  on  literature,  painting  and 
jazz,  he  is  the  editor  of  Pressed  Wafer,  a Boston- 
based  journal  and  publisher  of  works  related  to 
visual  and  verbal  arts.  He  has  also  edited  New  York: 
Literary  Lights,  a mini-encyclopedia  of  the  city’s 
literary  culture,  as  well  as,  most  recently,  Just  the 
Thing:  Selected  Letters  of  James  Schuyler.  The  author  of 


several  volumes  of  poetry,  including  On  Blue  Note  and  New 
& Selected  Poems,  he  has,  in  addition  to  a series  of  Guston- 
inspired  poems,  written  the  memoir  of  a friendship,  Philip 
Guston’s  Late  Work.  By  coincidence,  Vincent  Katz  contributed 
to  Pressed  Wafer’s  Joe  Brainard  issue.  Much  of  Katz’s  work 
as  a curator,  art  critic,  and  poet  is  an  extension  of  lifelong 
associations  with  New  York  poets  and  artists.  As  well  as 
contributing  to  the  monograph  Rudy  Burckhardt , he  has 
curated  two  exhibitions  on  the  photographer,  Rudy  Burck- 
hardt and  Friends:  New  York  Artists  of  the  1950s  and  1960s  and 
Rudy  Burckhardt’s  Maine.  He  also  curated  the  show  Black 
Mountain  College:  Experiment  in  Art,  and  edited  its  accompa- 
nying collection  of  essays.  I first  encountered  his  verse  as  a 
translator  of  The  Complete  Elegies  of  Sextus  Propertius  (the  first 
book  of  which  appeared  some  years  ago  with  the  apt  title 
Charm).  Though  we’ve  not  met,  our  paths  almost  over- 
lapped a few  summer’s  ago  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  when  he  was  a Rome  Prize  Fellow  there.  Understanding 
Objects  is  the  most  recent  of  eight  volumes  of  poems  he’s 
published.  One  of  my  favorite  places  is  to  visit  in  Rome  is 
the  collection  of  antiquities  at  the  Villa  Giulia;  this  is 
undoubtedly  one  reason  I so  admired  Rika  Lesser’s  first 
book  of  poems,  Etruscan  Things.  Also  the  translator  of  several 
important  books,  among  them  Gunnar  Ekelof’s  Guide  to  the 
Underworld,  Goran  Sonnevi’s  A Child  Is  Not  a Knife:  Selected 
Poems,  and  Claes  Andersson’s  What  Became  Words,  she  is  the 
author  of  two  additional  volumes  of  poetry,  All  We  Need  of 
Hell  and  Growing  Back.  The  two  poems  here  are  taken  from  a 
long  sequence  Lesser  is  currently  working  on  entitled  Ques- 
tions of  Love,  Reconsidered.  Stephen  Massimilla's  work  arrived 
unanticipated  through  the  mail.  A poet,  critic,  and  visual 
artist  from  Sea  Cliff,  New  York,  Massimilla’s  sonnet 
sequence,  Later  On  Aiai,  was  awarded  the  2001  Grolier  Prize. 
His  first  volume  of  poetry,  Forty  Floors  From  Yesterday, 
received  the  Sonia  Raiziss-Giop  Prize  from  Bordighera  Press 
and  was  published  with  Italian  translations;  the  idea  behind 
this  splendid  prize  is  to  encourage  literary  exchange 
between  Italian  and  Italian-American  poets.  Gail  Mazur 
founded  and,  for  many  years,  directed  the  Blacksmith 
House  Reading  Series.  (A  tribute  to  Mazur’s  29-year  bene- 
faction was  published  in  this  magazine’s  pages  two  years 
ago.)  The  recipient  of  numerous  prizes  (most  recently  the 
2005  St.  Botolph  Club  Foundation  Award),  she  is  the 
author  of  five  volumes  of  poems;  her  new  and  selected 
poems,  Zeppo’s  First  Wife,  is  forthcoming.  As  a way  of 
justifying  the  self-indulgence  of  publishing  my  own  work 
(I’ve  been  a winner  of  the  “Discovery”/  The  Nation  prize;  my 
poems  appeared  most  recently  in  Slate  and  Yale  Review,  some 
of  my  essays  were  published  last  year  in  Anon,  Literary 
Imagination,  and  Raritan),  I would  emphasize  the  first  poem’s 
subject  as  a lesser-known  local  episode  illustrating  the 
vibrant  New  York-Provincetown  art  axis.  George  Grosz 
spent  seven  summers  on  the  Outer  Cape;  these  were,  he  has 
said,  the  happiest  times  of  his  life.  He  writes  in  his  autobi- 
ography, “The  landscape  with  its  beautiful  high  dunes  was 
the  exact  inner  landscape  that  I had  been  carrying  with  me 
so  long.”  The  landscapes  he  made  during  this  time  were 


wonderfully  done  yet  badly  received,  for  they  were  far  from 
what  the  market  expected  from  an  artist  best  known  for  his 
political  caricature.  Though  Cees  Nooteboom  is  known  in 
America  primarily  as  a novelist  and  travel  writer  (among  his 
works  available  in  English  are  All  Souls  Day,  The  Follou’ing 
Story,  and  Roads  to  Santiago:  A Modem-Day  Pilgrimage  Through 
Spain),  he  is,  to  put  it  precisely,  a poet  who  also  happens  to 
write  beautiful  and  interesting  prose.  His  work  was  included 
in  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  recent  anthology  of  Dutch  poetry,  Land- 
scape with  Rowers , and  a selection  of  his  poetry,  The  Captain  of 
the  Butterflies,  appeared  in  the  States  in  1997.  His  poems  here 
(taken  from  the  sequence  Encounters)  are  translated  by  the 
lithographer  Herlinde  Spahr  (Open  Studio:  Works  from  1977  to 
1997)  and  the  poet  Leonard  Nathan  (Carrying  On:  New  and 
Selected  Poems,  The  Potato  Eaters , _■  of  a Left-Handed  Bird- 
watcher). Nooteboom’s  complete  \\\  s (and  they  are  exten- 
sive) are  in  the  process  of  being  pubi  '•  -d  in  German  by 
Suhrkamp.  Jane  Oliensis  is  the  direct  oi  of  Humanities 
Spring  in  Assisi,  an  interdisciplinary  program  that  came 
about  as  a result  of  Oliensis’s  love  of  (and  enthusiasm  for 
sharing  her  knowledge  of)  all  things  Italian  (the  spoken  lan- 
guage, Latin  poetry,  and  gelato  included).  Her  poems  were 
included  in  the  anthology  Under - 35:  The  New  Generation  of 
American  Poets.  It  was  the  late  Guy  Davenport  who  alerted 
me  to  Alexander  Theroux's  presence  on  the  Cape.  A resident 
of  West  Barnstable,  his  most  recently  published  works  have 
been  The  Pmnary  Colors  and  The  Secondary  Colors.  He  is  the 
author  of  innumerable  articles,  interviews,  and  reviews,  as 
well  as  four  novels  ( Darconville’s  Cat,  Three  Wogs,  An  Adultery, 
the  forthcoming  Laura  Warholic)  and  two  collections  of 
poems.  Theroux  is  (and  in  this  he  is  not  unlike  Davenport) 
astonishingly  erudite.  My  personal  gratitude  to  him  is  for 
his  introduction  to  Dalkey  Archive’s  reprint  of  Ford  Madox 
Ford’s  The  March  of  Literature.  When  I first  came  across  Susan 
Wheelers  work  well  over  10  years  ago,  I was  completely 
enchanted;  how  could  her  poems  be  both  so  like  and  unlike 
others  I’d  read?  The  observational  jauntiness  of  the  New 
York  City  poet-pedestrian  was  familiar,  but  it  had  been 
freshly  set  against  a counterpoint  of  Gertrude  Stein  or 
Lewis  Carroll  or  Wittgenstein.  Though  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  interim  others  have  attempted  something  like  Wheeler’s 
approach(es),  the  sui generis  Wheeler  remains  uniquely  witty, 
wry,  and  profound.  The  recipient  of  awards  from  the 
Academy  of  Arts  & Letters  and  the  Guggenheim  Founda- 
tion (among  many  others),  her  poetry  collections  are  Bag  'o’ 
Diamonds,  Smokes,  Source  Codes,  and  the  just-published  Ledger: 
But  before  this  party  really  gets  going  (for  you,  the  reader, 
are  its  catalyst),  I want  to  add  that  though  I’ve  looked  and 
listened  for  a range  of  poets  whose  company  I enjoy,  I’ve  also 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  those  topics  held  in  common  with  the 
magazine’s  readers— whether  some  local  connection,  the 
observation  of  a painterly  eye,  or  phrasing  of  the  urbane  ear. 
Finally,  as  in  the  social  setting,  you  just  set  things  up  and 
cross  your  fingers.  Once  the  introductions  are  made,  you 
never  know  what  other  connections  might  happen. 

— Mary  Maxwell 
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\ icole  Brossard 

.eaps  of  Silence  Clinging  to  the  Eyelashes 


going  to  sleep  absence  sinks  in 
others  will  say  the  night  is  welcome 
for  the  one  hearing  the  ocean 
sleeping  is  an  open  thought 

repeated  births  you  see  them 

passing  with  one  stroke  through  the  thoughts 

like  a white  room  universe 

all  these  morning  leaps  clinging  to  the  eyelashes 
and  to  the  almighty  bark  of  being 
to  its  lances  of  light  rustling 
in  you  like  detours  of  language 


since  already  yesterday  comes  back  to  us 
at  what  place  in  the  great  wholeness 
of  knowledge  and  the  planets 
did  you  bury 

the  ocean’s  depths  exalting 

the  terrible  silence  of  nothing 

at  what  vast  place  in  the  breast 

has  the  edge  of  words  cut  out 

the  movement  of  stars 

at  what  moment  did  the  universe  begin 

to  organize  dreams 

to  graze  in  you  among  the  adverbs  of  time 
the  round  pain  of  flames? 

behind  the  nape 
still  translating  night  has  fallen 
there  is  a ladder  touching 
the  wind,  my  shoulder 


we  need  to  put  words  together 

without  effacing  the  morning 

this  red  bayberry  on  the  lips 

without  tearing  the  delicate  ribbon  of  light 

in  the  eye  without  effacing  reality 

we  need  to  put  words  beyond  the  reach 

of  the  knowing  carnage  of  non-inspiration 


deep  inside  with  your  hand 
until  you  drown  out  all  the  noise 
I’ve  brought  together  talelessly 
the  silence  and  the  strange  sobbing 
since  then  the  light  swells  in  the  distance 
unedited  manoeuver 
I am  in  permanence 
I embrace 


there  it  is  perhaps 

fear  or  silence 

head  thrown  back 

something  unexplained 

under  the  nape 

skill  eagerness 

the  horizon  on  the  topic 

I wanted  to  grow  nearer 

to  drown  death  with  a gesture 

in  the  depths  of  the  horizon 

this  was  pure  and  new 

and  I was  saying:  just  imagine 

for  you  see  we  are  so  often 
so  near  to  fragile  when  there  comes 
the  time  of  solitude  and  solidarities 
although  here  it’s  in  the  calm 
that  we  flee  to  more  metaphors 
despite  fatigue  and  agitation 
the  little  livestock  of  our  senses 


fearing  is  often 

a way  of  returning  to  the  body 
caressing  an  unlikely  species 
able  still  to  reunite 

absence  and  desire  in  enlivening  sadness 
sometimes  too  I am  just  speaking  of  a sweet  water 

Translated  by  Mary  Ann  Caws 
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William  Corbett 

Wearing  the  Paper  Collar 


Under  Sergio’s  electric  clippers 
Below  Astor  Place 

Where  Thelonius  and  Bruno  get  haircuts 
Scissors,  comb,  straight  razor 
Dipped  in  Germacide. 

We’ve  had  a cloudburst 
Another  memorably  intense  rain 
Flooding  the  gutters  like  sculpture. 

I stayed  dry  under 
The  Astor  Station’s  glass  roof 
A man  smoking  behind  me 
Saw  my  bag  and  sputtered, 

“Montpelier?  Is  that  the  capitol? 

I went  to  school  with  Howard  Dean!” 
Sergio  earns  a $5  tip 
For  my  $12  haircut 
And  naked,  prickly  neck. 

I’ve  lost  my  edge 
Dulled  whatever  sharpness 
Keeps  me  thinking  of  others 
Guarding  my  tongue  against  hurt. 

The  paper  collar  first  worn 

In  Mickey  Sorrentmo’s  shop 

Who  snipped,  sniped,  talked 

And  sold  real  estate 

Unforgettable  itch  of  childhood 

As  real  as  it  actually  is 

Hair  champagned  gray,  short,  prowed. 

My  painter  heroes  last  walked 

This  neighborhood  years  ago 

When  I was  too  young  to  know  them, 

Big  drinkers,  wildmen,  workers 
Or  would  a real  man 
Paint  pictures,  write  poems 
De  Kooning  wanted  to  know 
Would  a real  man  stick 
So  close  to  his  childself? 


Is  the  answer  in  river  light? 

Almost  8 p.m.  cleared  sky 
The  inexpressible  light 
Causing  people  to  stop  and  point 
Digital  cameras  back  up  the  block 
Across  to  the  tops  of  irregular 
Buildings  hit  by  the  blast  of  light 
Turning  the  corner  brick  height 
Lobster  bisque  hardening 
To  pink  descending  in  burnt 
Rough  shadow  melodrama 
We’ve  all  just  passed. 


After  Labor  Day 

The  Zamary  boys  walked  me  to  school 
And  back  home  again 
Sandy  verge  of  fresh-tarred  roads 
Junior,  closest  in  age  to  me, 

His  short  back-to-school  haircut 
Black  to  my  blond. 

Their  father,  Lebanese?, 

Ran  the  grocery 

Where  I bought  nickel  bars 

Of  after-school  candy. 

Mother  sent  me  there 

For  bread,  milk,  butter 

And  I stared  at  the  Indian  maiden 

On  the  Land  O’Lakes  box 

Holding  a box  on  which 

Sat  an  Indian  maiden 

world  without  end 
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Vincent  Katz 

A Photograph  from  “ Sicilian  Poems ” 


Dense,  lidded  day 
A hull  into  the  flush 
Forbidden  wringing 
A sad  impulse 

Torture  reveals  one 
Singing  at  sides 
Walls  of  dust 
The  torture  declines 

Previous  perch 
Despise  alternative 
Preach  inset  foreign 
Decide  early 

23.1.02 

Roma 


Dawn 


a grey  sky 

the  chant  starts 
grey 

but  filled 
with 

demarcation 
a thousand  subtle 


trills 

hoots 

warblings 


the  sky 


full 


is 


Temple  G 


The  preponderance  of  stone 
on  top  of  your  head 
Shepherd  leads  huge  flock 
between  temple  and  sea 
Birds  and  olive  grove  extend 
behind  unfenced 
No  group  small  enough 
no  one 

Orange,  blue,  white  tiny  flowers 
thistle  iridescent 
Buzz  of  many  bees,  green 
and  black  lizard  jump 
The  fields  ploughed  between 
trees  stretch  out 
To  towns  and  unknown 
lives  of  dances 

Sweet  air  and  no  one  then 
there 

Stone  path  to  haze  ocean 
and  sleeping  curves 


9.  iii.  02 
Selinuntum 


24.  v.  02 
Roma 
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Rika  Lesser 

Solitude 


Come  home  to  roost? 
Where  did  that  come 
from?  Old  English 
hrost : a perch,  a 
roof  spar,  a bird’s 
resting  place  (not 
a nest)  related 
to  palate  (whose 
origin  may 
be  Etruscan) 

The  mouth-roof,  the 
mind  goes  far  afield 

Back  in  her  own  mouth 
Eating  her  words  Tired 
Sick  and  tired  No 
longer  sick  Unafraid 
of  what  the  illness 
may  do  to  her  or 
she  to  herself 
Semper  parata, 
always  conscious, 
always  on  guard,  though 
more  discreetly  now 
Tired  of  what  she  sees 
and  hears  all  around 
her,  less  and  less  sure 
how  to  move  on  She 
pauses,  reflects: 

There’s  someone  I 
love  Someone  I 
did  love  Now  pushed 
to  the  side  All 
in  abeyance 
( Old  French  bayer: 
to  open  the 

mouth  wide)  His  words 
are  few  His  tone 
cheerful,  cruel 
His  need  — if  not 
desperate  — severe 
Mine?  I’ve  been  here 
before,  resting 
unquiet  beneath 
a thin  blanket , 
heeding  voices 
under  this  roof 


Our  time  here  to- 
gether changes 
nothing  that  came 
before  Did  it 
help  us  to  take 
in  more? 

You 

who  believe  in 

the  Soul,  tel 
how  much  daily 
enmeshment  Love 
needs  to  exact 
Must  lovers  be 
physically 
present?  Once  Love 
has  taken  a heart, 
what  does  it 
give  back? 


Thirst 

Love’s  not  a stream 
but  a faucet 
one  of  her  friends 
attests  It  runs 
hot  or  cold,  turns 
on  and  off  Who’s 
in  control  then 
she  wonders  God 
the  Plumber?  Drought 
is  still  drought 

Isn’t 

it  better  Walking 
by  the  sea  alone 
than  trying  to  press 
water  from  a stone 
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Stephen  Massimilla 

Wedded  Words’  Worth 


Leaning  not  facing  one 
another  where  the  sun 
would  not  enter  — 
flushed  white  with  hate 
could  not  hear 
him  heading  close  — 

not  afraid  for  herself 

who  was  so  afraid 

of  tears,  growing  cold 

as  the  palsied  moment  — 

the  infant  slipped  from  its  ghostly  wrapper  — 

Sunday  morning  paper 

soaked  to  the  core.  The  war 

page  withdrew  in  drawn 
shadows  of  boots,  bruises 
in  grass  too  dark  at  their  feet 
to  see.  A maggot  shone 
in  the  ditch  until  silence  — 
a delicate  thrush  broke 

over  hoarfrost,  that  scissoring 
zig,  that  black  scattered  flight. 


Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste... 

1. 

Running  a little  late, 
edge  of  heat, 

the  petals  turned  into  flakes, 
a dance  by  chance, 
receipts  surrendered  to  wind. 


2. 

I’d  know  right  down  to  a science, 

know  a phase 

that  matters,  not  a phrase, 

not  advice,  not  praise, 

not  self-reliance; 

this  morning  it’s  curtains  for  us 

and  the  window 

reflects  the  street 

run-off 

at  my  feet 

shakes  a crescent 

of  melon, 

fish  head 

smashed  in  ice, 

can’t  be  said: 

could  be  this  lemon, 

green  phosphorescent 

in  front  of  the  merchandise 

I had  in  mind  the  other  night. 

I’ll  get  some  purchase 
between  the  seasons, 
smile,  forget  my  reasons. 


1 32 
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Mary  Maxwell 


George  Grosz,  Cape  Cod,  1940 

Like  a linked  army  of  ants 

following  its  insect  destiny, 

the  delightful  line 

(which  is  itself  not  found  in  nature) 
recovers  nature  for  us  on  sand-strewn  paper, 

recollects 

for  us 

our  long-lost  relation  to  the  sketched  physiognomies 
of  familial  clouds  and  waves. 

The  hairy  saltgrass  dune  is 

the  camel’s  cousin; 

answers  to  an  exile’s  thirst  are  stored  in 
its  sipped  dreams, 

cool  glass-green  Riesling  unblocking 
entrance  to  the  uncanny  and  down  into  Mantegna’s  tomb 
of  the  resurrection. 

Just  as  O’Neill’s  house  slid  off 
the  world’s  edge  and  into  oblivion, 

the  man-made  gives  itself  up 
in  a shuddering  entsagung 

to  the  union  of  inner  and  outer  vision. 

Meanwhile 

the  sarcastic  Atlantic  dumps 

images  on  the  beach, 

monstrous  half-rotten  fishes  full  of  the  news  from  Europe, 
Bosch-like  creations 

born  of  the  brain 

and  stinking  of  saltpeter. 


At  the  New  England  Aquarium 

The  top  is  not  paradise;  it’s  just  the  top. 

Though  island-like  protrusions  seem 

to  float  upon  the  bubbling  scum, 
those  who’ve  climbed  the  spiraling  ramp 

know  they’re  looking  at  the  just  the  tip  of 
a replica.  The  air  up  here  is  un- 
expectedly industrial;  Boston’s  wintry  smudge 
flattens  against  the  skylights  like  a waif 

against  a candy  case;  blank  gurglings 
from  the  water  pump  grate  on  the  nerves. 

The  depths  of  my  own  hellishness  beckon. 

There’s  nowhere  to  go  but  back  below, 
revisiting  the  cavernous  bolgia  where 

fish  too  vicious  to  be  kept  with  others 

wait  with  a terrifying  complacency. 
Strollers  and  legs  intersect  on  wet  walkways 

designed  by  a group  of  Puritan  Piranese. 

There!  That  Ugolino  that  willingly  eats 
its  own  passes  again.  Here!  A school  of 

mercurial  herring  move  as  one,  never 

breaking  rank  within  their  silver  circle. 
Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  the  big  tank, 

like  that  shark,  maintain  their  own  orbits 

of  least  resistance.  If  I can  just  wait 
long  enough,  every  glittering  goes  by  again: 

The  nonagenarian  sea  turtle  only  appears 

to  be  oblivious;  the  ruffle-cuffed  ray 
pays  court  to  passing  ripples;  the  moray  eel 

acknowledges  me  with  a delicate  shimmy, 

c’est  toi,  mon  bottom-feeder,  ma  soeur. 


What  moves  the  dune 

and  inspires  it  to  leave 

its  creeeping 

crescent-moon  engravings  on  the  sand? 

The  dromedary  imagination 
draws  with  graphite  cord 

and  pulls  the  fantastic  up 
from  the  shared  darkness 

of  our  Sweetwater  genealogies. 
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Gail  Mazur 

Gees  Nooteboom 

Cape  Air 

Vergil,  Vth  Eclogue 

Unserious,  this  zany  10-seat  Cessna, 
bright  blue  cartoon  waves  painted  on  both  wings, 
Eugene  O’Neill’s  brooding  face  darkening 
one  side  of  the  silvered  body  — he’s  gaunt, 

Aspice,  ut  antrum 

silvestris  raris  sparsit  labrusca  racemis. 

grey,  reading  “Bound  East  for  Cardiff” 
as  he  first  read  it  on  Commercial  Street,  1914, 
across  from  the  little  house  I live  in  now, 
the  Provincetown  Players  encircling  him, 
one  of  his  early  hungry  handsome  winters 
at  land’s  end  before  fame  failed  to  ease 
his  famous  torment. 

See  how  the  wild  grapevine  with  its  shoots 
drapes  over  the  cave... 

Just  so,  Mopsus,  safely  dead 
in  your  fifth  eclogue 

at  that  peculiar  contest  for  herdsmen,  who  would  be  poets, 
you  have  a point  there. 

On  the  plane’s  other  side, 
clumsy,  rolling,  roiling,  misshapen  dunes 
and  a lean  curvaceous  Vermillion  version 
of  our  Sienese  stone  tower  dedicated 
to  the  Pilgrims  by  Teddy  Roosevelt 
just  when  the  town’s  whaling  and  fishing 
heydays  were  about  to  become  history. 

The  air’s  a damp  blue-white  fleece  blanket 

Here  too,  against  the  wall  of  stacked  stones 
my  vine  spreads.  Nine  months 
I was  absent.  I flew  from  airport 
to  airport,  a fluttery  moth 
against  neon.  And  all  that  time  my  vine 
clung  to  that  wall  with  the  love 
of  plants  for  stones,  waiting 
for  rain  and  light. 

we  motor  laboriously  through,  chugging  low 
over  the  ebullient  bay. 

Inches  from  me, 

the  pilot’s  conversational,  only  a boy: 

“We’ll  lose  about  ten  minutes,  folks, 

the  air  we’re  flying  through’s  like  chowder,” 

(it’s  usually  a 20-minute  flight). 

The  best  way  out  is  always  through.... 

New  England  chowder,  thick  with  potatoes, 
creamy,  might  just  hold  us  up,  aloft  — 
but  sounds  more  like  hot  stew  this  little  craft 

Just  let  Menalcas  go  on 

in  his  classical  yodling, 

forget  your  sorrow  over  Daphnis 

and  how  it  would  be  phrased  most  beautifully. 

Enigmatic,  the  man  who  invented  you 

in  this  capriccio  of  pastoral,  light-footed 

sadness:  was  it  not  he  who  with  Broch 

had  to  die  so  tragically  with  music 

of  Bruckner,  who,  a thousand  years  younger, 

guides  his  companion  on  his  descent  into  hell 

one  of  mud  and  mange,  ruin 

ashes,  ice  and  blood? 

will  choke  and  drown  in,  downing  five 
incredulous  reckless  lives.  Hard  not  to  be  afraid, 
“flying  blind”  — 

suddenly,  fear 

blows  me  backward,  to  1968,  a July  night: 

Jackie  Washington  in  steamy  Fenway  Park, 
just  off  a turbulent  flight,  tells  the  roaring 
Gene  McCarthy  crowd  — he  was  the  quixotic 
campaign’s  warm-up  act  — how  scared  he  was: 

Strange,  the  paths  the  poets  take:  and  so  Aeneas  lifts  his  father 
from  the  ruins  of  Troy,  he  see  Carthage  in  flames,  hears  the  bitter 
wailing  of  Dido, 

and  so  — the  babbling  pink  verses 
of  the  pastoral  verse 
scamper  down 
to  the  bower 
of  Marie  Antoinette. 

I can  swim  a little,  but  I can’t  fly  worth  a damn! 

A car  backfires  and  the  crowd  falls  silent. 
McCarthy,  standing  on  the  pitcher’s  mound, 
elevated,  elegant,  unscarred,  an  elusory  hope 
I never  could  pin  my  wounded  faith  on. 

One  night  along  the  continuum  of  assassinations. 

Hopsa! 
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Shelley 


Stanzas  written  in  Dejection,  near  Naples 

The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
o yes,  and  to  the  right,  still  the  purple  spectre 
of  Capri,  and  leftward  the  volcano, 
but  between  there  and  here,  four-fold 
a freeway,  temperature  — forty  degrees. 

The  sea  a water  color,  as  it  should  be,  I shut  my  eyes 
and  see  your  early  nineteenth  century,  but  down  below 
the  suicidal  traffic  raves,  a mongrel’s  world  of  gravity 
and  chase,  your  nightmare  you  did  not  live  to  see. 

The  purple  noon’s  transparent  might 
darkened  by  the  oily  fumes,  only 
beggars  still  the  same,  and  the  alien  angelus. 

The  city’s  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude, 

and  you  were  unhappy  in  your  golden  words, 

sorrow  with  capitals.  Forget  it  now, 

now  Loneliness  is  dressed 

in  anonymity  and  pop  and  ecstasy,  but  of  a different  sort, 
and  I envy  you  that  wondrous,  oh  so 
sonorous,  flowing,  rhyming,  tolerated  howl 
which  earned  you  an  eternity, 
as  long  as  that  lasts. 

We  don’t  complain  in  verses  but  in  a race  to  hell 

of  images,  the  prozac  of  pulpit  masters 

and  spirit  charmers  and  all  you  could  as  yet 

not  name  and  yet  knew  well  enough  while  you  sat  still  here 

and  anguished  among  the  rhymes  and  palms  and  hopelessness, 

capital  on  which  are  still  drawing, 

or  no  longer. 


Ungaretti 

Mi  tengo  a quest’albero  mutilato 

I found  your  poem, 

bilingual,  on  the  Mercat  Sant’  Antoni 

in  Barcelona.  Italian.  Catalan. 


Now  I sit  with  three  dictionaries 
and  translate  I Fiumi,  The  Rivers, 
written  in  Cotici,  August  16,  1916, 
the  forgotten  war  which  you  never 
forgot. 

The  monuments,  bayonets,  heroic  faces, 

lamenting  women,  have  become  pathetic, 

Somme,  Sedan,  Isonzo, 

all  for  the  fatherland, 

the  sorrow  vanished  with  the  si  ivors. 

Only  you  are  not  gone. 

You  do  not  walk  like  those  in  old  movies 

with  that  humiliating  shuffle,  no, 

you  go  slowly  to  the  river 

like  a young  soldier 

and  lie  down  in  the  water 

as  in  a tomb  of  water, 

and  sleep. 

L’lsonzo  scorrendo  L’lsonzo  fluint 

melevigava  m’esmerilava 

como  suo  sasso  com  a codol  des  seus 

The  water  of  the  river 
flows  around  you, 
you  are  caressed  and  kneaded, 
polished  as  a pebble. 

Then  you  rise 

and  walk  on  water 

out  of  the  picture 

and  you  kneel  like  a Bedouin 

for  the  next  shot 

near  your  filthy  uniform, 

and  see,  you  say  so  yourself,  what  you  are 

an  obedient  fiber  of  the  universe. 

A naked  man  alone  by  fast-moving 

water.  Apollinaire,  Owen,  Graves,  Ungaretti, 

poetry  is  never  about  that  one  war, 

but  always  about 

the 


Translated  by  Leonard  Nathan  and  Herlinde  Spahr 
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ane  Oliensis 

Mrs.  Appleseed 

1 am  a Benedictine  nun,  a lay  nun  you  understand. 

They  have  orders  now  for  everyone 
even  a useless  old  woman,  frail  as  a bird, 
a chipped  tea-pot  with  a broken  spout, 
that  lumpy  one,  pale  green,  imported  with  the  cup. 

Hmph!  Mumbling  muttering!  Well,  sometimes  my  rudder  breaks 
like  anyone  else’s,  I guess,  and  I don’t  feel 
seaworthy.  It  happened  once  with  my  sister. 

She  sat  crossly  with  arms  crossed.  We  are 
so  different.  Why  must  I say  were? 

The  difference  and  the  love  still  endure.  And  she  is  alive 
to  me  across  the  blue  crumpled  years,  a letter 
I could  not  send.  But  what  was  I saying  dear? 

Ora  et  Lavora,  a beautiful  rule. 

I’d  turn  pages  for  my  husband  when  he  played 
the  pianoforte.  Mozart.  It  gave  him  his  idealism 
again.  I think , sometimes,  if  I could  turn  one  page 
back,  there  Eden ’d  be,  with  its  honey  and  nightingales, 
its  fountains  and  footbridges,  a blue  world 
in  a hand-painted  manuscript,  shaky  with  music 
like  my  tea-kettle,  my  wingless  helmet. 


Fragment  of  a Conversation 

You  said,  dear,  you  were  writing  poetry. 

That  is  a great  gift,  I am  sure.  It  lifts  one  up 
so,  a beautiful,  simple  line  ofpoetiy, 
offering  the  same,  green-winged  tea-cup, 
Sweet,  aren't  they?  A gift  of  my  godfather 
from  the  continent.  You  see,  I learned  the  names 
of  many  birds  first  in  French.  Gentle,  flut- 
tering things  — so  many  I lost  in  translation. 

I mean  to  say  one  doesn ’t  find  them  here. 

That  was  a wrench.  Those  wonderful  opera  stars 
without  much  of  an  audience.  Well  — they  had  me. 
Sudden  elation.  You’ll  think  I’m  cuckoo, 
going  on  like  this  about  birds.  But  nature  cares 
for  us  with  a love  I can ’t  put  into  words. 


Alexander  Theroux 

The  Maroon  of  My  Copper  Beech 

1. 

I want  that  color  for  my  life, 

To  make  stately  my  soul  of  mouse-poor  chroma, 

Dyed  antirepresentationalist  with  habit. 

Fashion  for  me  plumulaceous  kisses, 

Soft  as  these  smooth  capacious  tints  of  tree  — 

Born  opulence  and  sweet  enwrapment. 

2. 

I want  that  color  for  my  life,  not  bright 
red  opinions,  neither  hair  of  auburn  tint, 
but  something  between  the  MIT  sweatshirt 
I wear  to  jog,  slot-machine  chocolate,  for 
sweetness  is  a part  of  color,  and  the  damson 
boots  a girl  I knew  in  Paris  wore  along 
the  BouP  Mich  laughing  in  the  heavy  rain  as 
we  kissed  by  a tree. 

Love,  tree,  candy,  girl,  I was  too  young 
to  know  that  freedom  was  a theory,  then, 
and,  unlike  maroon,  not  deep. 

3. 

Copper  beech,  smooth  gray  trunk, 

I want  that  color  for  my  life, 

no  overneedfulness  for  you,  no 

staring  shades,  no  shiny, 

eye-killing  color  to 

your  blue-red  leaves 

that  fall,  coloring 

the  red  air 

they  help 

to 

blue. 
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The  Chocolate  Hills 

Susan  Wheeler 

Cahoots 

In  the  Chocolate  Hills  during  the  months  that  are  dry 
I sit  alone  eating  bagoong 
waiting  for  verdant  July. 

0 iloilo,  0 iloilo 

1 look  up  to  hen  I cry 
I so  love  the  doves, 

I yearn  for  the  doves, 

Seven-colored  doves  in  the  sky. 

The  Firefly  Show  keeps  him  busy,  they  die 
pretty  quick,  you  know:  bugs.  That’s  what’s  meant 
by  extrapolation.  But  he’s  got  a big  garage  for  all 
the  equipment,  and  you  go  over  there  on  a Saturday 
and  he’s  got  them  all  out  twirling  and  so  forth. 

In  the  Chocolate  Hills 
in  the  way  of  a desolate  scene 
I sit  in  Bohol  in  the  sere  and  the  cold 
when  the  hills  again  become  green 

0 iloilo,  0 iloilo 

1 look  up  when  I cry 
I so  love  the  doves, 

I yearn  for  the  doves, 

Seven-colored  doves  in  the  sky. 

I recommend  Rhetoric  for  Dummies,  although 
if  it  had  done  the  trick  I wouldn’t  be  fumbling  these 
index  cards  looking  for  the  right  answer  while  trying 
to  hide  my  hands.  Don’t  watch  me!  The  firefly  is  a 
luminous  winged  insect,  there  goes  one  now.  I’ll  tell 
him  you  were  by. 

Sarah  Son  Painting  At  Scorton  Creek 

To  sketch  a river  is  to  bring  into  being, 
inescapably,  the  land  that  it  also  drains. 

What  was  originally  whole  with  her  deft 
moves  is  suddenly,  shockingly,  in  pieces, 

water,  banks,  with  no  indexicality  I see, 
slopes,  slanting  plants,  verdant  grasses, 

all  the  things  she  unravels,  placing  them 
by  transferal  and  a rapidly  wisping  brush 

where  one  cannot  quite  see  them  anymore 
as  quite  the  way  they  were,  including  there 

the  rim  of  a small  bridge  by  the  river 
under  which  she  sits,  separating  grasses, 

distant  houses,  water,  banks,  all  in  pieces, 
small  plants,  nothing  quite  the  way  it  was, 

when  all  of  sudden  reformed  and  reaffirmed 
and  more  than  whole  they  reappear  on  canvas, 

brought  not  only  into  being  but  transformed 
by  the  integrating  beauty  of  a human  hand, 

and  we  see  at  last,  pleasure  out  of  pain, 
that  she  has  put  them  back  together  again! 
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SCENE  FROM  ENEMIES,  1916 


International 

O’Neill 

Conference 

IN  PROVINCETOWN 


By  Carol  DeBoer-Lang worthy 


his  June  the  Eugene  O’Neill  Society  held  its  sixth 
annual  international  conference  in  Provmcetown. 
The  conference  title,  “Where  It  All  Began,”  honored 
Provmcetown  as  the  site  where  the  Provmcetown 
Players  were  bom  and  where  the  career  of  Eugene  O’Neill  began. 
It  paid  special  tnbute  to  Neith  Boyce,  the  writer  and  playwnght, 
and  to  her  husband,  Hutchins  Hapgood,  author  of  a valuable 
history  of  this  period,  A Victorian  in  the  Modem  World. 

Boyce’s  play  Constancy  launched  the  Provincetown  Players. 
From  Provincetown  in  1915,  she  wrote  candidly  to  her  father- 
m-law,  “I  have  been  stirring  up  the  people  here  to  write  plays. 
We  began  the  season  with  one  of  mine.”  Constancy  premiered 
in  her  East  End  Provincetown  cottage.  Robert  Edmond  Jones, 
the  as-yet-undiscovered  theater  designer,  decorated  the  veranda 
of  Bissell  Cottage  (now  owned  by  the  artist  Anne  Packard)  in 
orange  and  yellow  and  used  the  night  seascape  as  backdrop  for 
this  satire  of  Mabel  Dodge  and  John  Reed’s  tempestuous  love 
affair.  The  play  opened  at  10  p.m.,  July  15,  1915,  after  Neith 
and  her  husband’s  four  children  had  gone  to  bed.  Neith  played 
the  role  of  Moira  (representing  Mabel  Dodge),  with  Joe 
O’Brien  as  Jack  (representing  Reed). 

Jig  Cook  and  Susan  Glaspell’s  comedy,  Suppressed  Desires, 
followed  in  the  living  room,  with  the  audience  taking  seats  on 
the  veranda  These  two  plays  are  the  genesis  of  the  Provmcetown 
Players,  whose  two  seasons  in  Provincetown  have  gone  down  in 
cultural  history  for  their  path-breaking  innovations  in  theater. 

The  meeting  of  the  O’Neill  Society  continues  the  legacy  of 
those  fateful  summers  of  1915  and  1916.  The  conference 
explored  the  messy,  exciting,  and  dynamic  mix  of  people  and 
events  that  spawned  not  only  the  Provincetown  Players  but 
formed  a springboard  for  Eugene  O'Neill,  whose  premiere  play, 
Bound  East  for  Cardiff,  broke  new  ground  in  American  theater. 

Literary  and  theater  history,  enamored  of  the  “great  man” 
idea,  often  has  portrayed  O’Neill  as  culminating  the 
Provincetown  Players’  bloom  of  innovation.  But  current 
scholars  are  often  as  interested  in  exploring  the  collaboration, 
exchange  of  ideas,  and  cultural  factors  behind  what  became 
known  as  the  New  American  Theater  and  that  garnered  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  O’Neill. 

Neith  Boyce,  who  died  in  1951,  may  now  be  best  known  for 
her  open  marriage  to  the  radical  journalist  Hutchins  Hapgood 
(1869-1944)  and,  more  locally,  as  the  mother  of  the  late 
Miriam  Hapgood  DeWitt,  Beatrix  Hapgood  Faust,  and 
Charles  Hapgood  II  (himself  father  of  Will  and  Fred 
Hapgood).  Neith  was  just  one  of  the  instigators  of  the 
Provmcetown  Players.  Others  were  writers  Susan  Glaspell, 


George  Cram  (“Jig”)  Cook,  John  (Jack)  Reed,  Louise  Bryant, 
and  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  along  with  artists  Marguerite  and 
William  Zorach.  After  the  group  moved  to  New  York  for  the 
fall  1916  season,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Djuna  Barnes,  and 
other  famous  names  became  involved.  After  Cook’s  death  in 
Greece  in  1924,  Neith  wrote  a tribute,  “Iowa  to  Delphi,”  about 
Jig  Cook.  It  was  never  published.  Mary  Heaton  Vorse  was  a 
crucial  component  of  the  intellectual  community  that  spawned 
the  Players,  for  she  had  been  recruiting  her  fnends  to  summer  m 
Provincetown  since  moving  here  in  1907.  Subsequent  plays  were 
performed  on  Lewis  Wharf,  the  wharf  she  bought  across  the 
street  from  her  house  in  the  same  East  End  neighborhood. 

Like  Susan  Glaspell,  Louise  Bryant,  and  Mary  Heaton  Vorse 
who  were  among  the  women  involved  in  the  birth  of  this 
group,  Neith  was  a serious  writer.  In  fact,  when  Hutchins 
Hapgood  first  mentioned  Neith  to  his  mother,  he  described  her 
as  a New  Woman  who  had  been  writing  stories  and  novels  and 
“hoped  to  wnte  a play.”  This  was  in  1898,  well  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  theater  historians  now  call  the  New  American 
Drama.  Despite  Neith’s  casual  words  to  her  father-in-law, 
Constancy  wasn’t  just  a light  diversion  from  her  career  as  a nov- 
elist and  short-story  writer.  She  had  been  wnting  plays  for  years. 

After  that  first  season,  she  and  Hutch  and  the  children 
spent  the  winter  of  1915-16  in  Provincetown,  and  she  crafted 
other  plays.  In  the  summer  of  1916,  the  group  put  on  Constancy, 
Enemies,  and  Winter’s  Night  in  the  playhouse  on  Mary  Heaton 
Vorse’s  wharf.  Neith  acted  in  Constancy,  she  and  Hutch  played 
“He”  and  “She”  in  their  allegedly  cowritten  Enemies.  This  Jig 
Cook  called  a “therapy  play”  because  it  dealt  with  the  issues  of 
their  own  open  marriage.  Enemies  and  Neith’s  tragic  one-acts, 
Winter’s  Night  and  Two  Sons,  were  subsequently  staged  by  the 
Players  in  New  York.  The  death  of  her  eldest  son,  Boyce 
(“Harry”)  Hapgood,  in  the  Spanish  influenza  pandemic  at  age 
17  in  1918  ended  Neith’s  active  involvement  with  the  Players. 
Nonetheless,  she  kept  writing  plays  until  the  time  of  her  death, 
including  in  the  mid- 1 930s  a pageant,  Three  Hundred  Years  in  an 
Hour,  to  mark  the  tercentennial  of  Richmond,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Fifteen  unpublished  plays  lie  in  her  papers,  part  of  the 
Hapgood  Family  Papers  at  Yale  University’s  Bemecke  Rare 
Book  and  Manuscript  Library. 

Besides  writing  and  acting,  Neith  Boyce  was  instrumental  in 
what  we  would  now  call  the  Players’  “mission  statement.” 
According  to  Susan  Glaspell’s  memoir,  Road  to  the  Temple  (1927), 
Neith  and  Jig  Cook  hammered  out  this  statement  orally:  “[Jig] 
and  Neith  Boyce  said  it  together.  He  came  home  and  wrote  it 
down.”  What  they  formulated  was: 
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JOHN  BUFFALO  MAILER 


By  Dwayne  Raymond-Prickett 

To  commence  the  2005  season  of  the 
Provincetown  Repertory  Theater,  the 
son  of  novelists  Norris  Church  Mailer 
and  Norman  Mailer,  John  Buffalo,  has 
brought  his  play  Crazy  Eyes  to  our  new  stage  here 
on  our  beloved  dune.  The  thought-provoking  play 
recently  had  its  world  premiere  in  Athens,  Greece. 
This  production  will  be  its  American  debut. 

The  two-act  play  is  set  in  a Brooklyn  apartment 
in  October  2001  at  the  height  of  the  anthrax 
scare,  which  reared  its  ugly  head  after  the  horrific 
events  of  September  11.  In  Mailer’s  piece,  four 
characters  not  yet  30  years  old  share  four  facets  of 
a single  psyche;  each  with  conspicuous  fears 
about  what  path  we  are  to  take  now  that  the 
country,  specifically  New  York  City,  has  become 
intimate  with  the  unrelenting  clutch  of  global 
terrorism.  In  the  play,  a Wall  Street  day-trader,  a 
caterer-actor,  a female  AIDS  researcher,  and  a 
Palestinian  store  owner  find  themselves  contem- 
plating fresh  questions  about  our  recently 
wounded  society.  Mailer  has  adroitly  penned  a 
play  designed  to  incite,  awaken,  and  ultimately 
entertain  the  audience. 

“I  first  got  the  idea  for  Crazy  Eyes  shortly  after 
9/11,  when  a number  of  my  friends  who  had  been 


One  man  alone  cannot  produce  drama.  True 
drama  is  bom  only  of  one  feeling  animating  all 
the  members  of  a clan,  a spirit  shared  by  all  and 
expressed  by  the  few  for  the  all. 

Perhaps  this  is  what  Carl  Jung  meant  by  “syn- 
chronicity,”  sudden  confluence  of  talent  and 
feeling.  It  is  this  communal  spirit  scholars 
hope  to  reconstruct  and  dissect  in  the  confer- 
ence. Leona  Rust  Egan,  a psychologist  and 
theater  historian,  has  impressively  sorted  out 
many  details  of  the  group’s  founding  in  her 
book,  published  1994,  Provincetown  as  a Stage: 
The  Provincetown  Players  and  the  Discovery  of 
Eugene  O’Neill.  Last  year  in  Provincetown  Arts 
she  published  “Beyond  the  Horizon  in 
Provincetown,”  an  account  of  O’Neill’s  close 
bond  with  his  writing  studio  on  the  ocean 
edge,  a former  Life  Saving  station. 

CAROL  DEBOER-LANGWORTELY,  editor  of 
The  Modem  World  of  Neith  Boyce:  Autobi- 
ography and  Diaries,  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  is  at  work  on  a literary  biography  of  Boyce. 
For  research  on  this  project,  she  recently  received  the 
H.D.  Fellowship  in  American  Literature  from  Yale’s 
Beinecke  Library.  She  maintains  a Web  site  for  Neith 
Boyce:  www.neithboyce.net. 


intelligent,  open-minded  individuals,  suddenly 
turned  into  propaganda-spouting  lunatics,” 
Mailer  says.  “We  were  all  scared  in  New  York  at 
that  time.  The  logic  we  had  all  grown  up  with 
seemed  to  drop  out  of  the  window.  It  was  this 
insane  dnve  for  a sense  of  security— no  matter  the 
cost— which  sparked  the  idea  for  the  play.”  In  this 
work,  Mailer  raises  brutal  questions  regarding 
violence,  terrorism,  hatred,  and  vigilantism.  Each 
of  these  questions  is  fueled  by  the  elementary 
spore  of  fear.  Mailer  said  he  sees  fear  as  “some- 
thing that  unites  us  all.  There  are  a few  basic  con- 
sistencies in  all  animals;  fear  may  be  the  strongest. 
I am  one  who  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  all  evil 
stems  from  fear.  We  are  living  in  dangerous  times.” 
John  Buffalo  Mailer,  a graduate  of  Wesleyan 
University  with  a BA  in  theater,  wrote  a novella, 
Hello  Herman,  the  tale  of  a 16-year-old  mass- 
murderer  and  his  encounter  with  the  journalist 
hired  to  interview  him.  Mailer  subsequently 
adapted  that  novella  for  the  stage,  and  it  was 
presented  at  the  Grove  Street  Playhouse  in  2001. 
Recently,  Mailer  served  as  editor  of  High  Times 
magazine  but  now  devotes  himself  full-time  to 
freelance  writing.  In  this  vocation,  he  finds  a sense 
of  purpose  to  not  only  entertain  but  also  to  raise 
issues.  “When  my  first  play,  Hello  Herman,  had  its 
New  York  premiere,”  Mailer  notes,  “I  would  stand 
outside  smoking  a cigarette  as  the  audience  would 
let  out.  I would  listen  to  them  argue  over  who  was 
the  moral  character  and  who  was  the  villain.  Every 
time  I heard  one  of  these  arguments,  I got  the 
feeling  that  I was  doing  my  job.” 

It  was  tough  going  in  Brooklyn  in  those  days 
following  9/11,  as  the  soot  slowly  sank  into  the 
water  without  requiem.  Many  outside  of  the  five 
boroughs  did  not  necessarily  feel  the  intensity 
those  inside  did.  New  York  harbors  the  most  eclec- 
tic mixture  of  people  on  the  planet.  In  Crazy  Eyes, 
Mailer  places  before  us  a caustic  concoction  of 
four  of  them.  Consider  for  a moment  the  central 
character  of  Ibrahim:  “I  wasn’t  always  Ibrahim,  the 
Arab  guy  who  runs  the  .99  cent  store,  you  know.  I 
used  to  think  that  I was  Ibrahim,  the  Arab  guy  in 
congress  someday.  After  all,  I was  bom  in  this 
country.”  So  utters  our  New  American  Devil.  The 
concept  of  terrorist,  however  odd  and  familiar  to 
the  others,  is  now  in  their  midst.  He  recounts  his 
very  Amencan  tale  of  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
could  possibly  be  accused  of  being  an  anthrax- 
wielding  criminal.  The  three  other  “good  Ameri- 
cans,” who  hold  him  captive  are,  for  lack  of  a more 
accurate  term,  in  bed  with  cable  news  and  are  at  a 
total  loss  as  to  where  to  click  the  channel  next.  To 
them,  the  terrorist  embodies  horror,  and  to  their 
nervous  relief  he  is  in  their  detention.  Ibrahim,  the 
.99  cent  store  owner,  a former  comrade  in  the 
struggle  for  peaceful  existence  in  a complicated 
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city,  is  now  reduced  to  being  nothing  more  than  a 
dog  to  be  had  for  the  kicking. 

Most  of  New  York  (and  a few  other  red-hot 
pockets  of  this  country)  may  have  felt  similar 
rages  in  comparable  or  imagined  events.  Howev- 
er, for  most  of  the  still-blue  of  this  country,  that 
is  not  the  case.  An  audience  watching  Crazy  Eyes 
may  be  unnerved,  yet  gripped  by  this  funny  and 
mordant  play.  (Yes,  in  the  presented  tangle  of 
dilemma  and  chaos,  there  is  humor!)  Mailer 
interweaves  the  strange  new  world  of  global 
uncertainty  and  the  piddling  predicaments  of 
four  average  people  by  utilizing  sharp  dialogue 
and  perceptive  observation.  “I  was  there  that  day. 
I watched  the  bodies  drop  like  rain  from  Tower 
One.  Thud.  Thud.  Thud.”  Yes,  we’ve  all  heard 
such  accounts.  However,  when  once  again 
splayed  out  before  us,  like  the  unforgiving  televi- 
sion was  to  all  in  those  days.  Mailer  observes  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  perhaps  not  sharing 
the  same  experience  as  those  who  lived  in  New 
York  City  and  were  mired  in  the  mix.  “For  them,” 
he  said  of  those  not  in  the  city,  “it  was  more  that 
their  television  screens  had  come  to  life.” 

During  those  horrific  days  after  9/11,  most  of 
America  glued  their  corneas  to  television  news.  It 
could  be  suggested  that  one  could  not  fully  wrap 
one’s  brain  around  the  horrors  presented  then  by 
the  flickering  box  of  light.  Now,  some  time  after 
those  hard  days,  this  play  presents  disturbing 
entertainment  while  raising  essential  questions 
about  America’s  vital  optimism.  One  might 
watch  Crazy  Eyes  with  open  eyes  and  perhaps, 
finally,  lay  to  rest  some  lingering  ghosts. 

DWAYNE  RAmOND-PRLCKETT  is  a writer  and 
researcher  who  lives  year-round  in  Provincetown.  He  is 
nearing  completion  of  his  first  novel. 
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Specimen  Days:  A Novel 

by  Michael  Cunningham 

Farrar ; Straus  and  Giroux , 2005 

Review  by  J.  Michael  Lennon 

As  Virginia  Woolf  is  the  presiding  spirit  and  an  actual  character 
in  Michael  Cunningham’s  1998  novel,  The  Hours,  so  too  is  Walt 
Whitman  in  Cunningham’s  latest  novel,  Specimen  Days.  Whit- 
man has  only  a cameo  role  in  the  new  novel,  which  like  The 
Hours  has  three  related  narratives,  but  his  poetry  has  been 
memorized  by  several  characters  in  all  three.  Hardly  a page  goes 
by  without  one  of  a half-dozen  characters  quoting  a line  from 
Whitman’s  magnum  and  only  opus,  Leaves  of  Grass.  One  char- 
acter has  memorized  “Song  of  Myself,”  the  first  and  greatest 
poem  of  Leaves  of Grass;  another  has  papered  the  walls,  ceilings, 
and  floor  of  her  apartment  with  his  verses;  a third,  an  android, 
has  had  the  entire  volume  electronically  engraved  on  its  mem- 
ory circuits.  Why?  The  engineer-creator  believes  diat  the  poems 
might  help  the  android,  Simon,  “cope  with  events  I couldn’t 
foresee.  I thought  that  if  you  were  programmed  with  the  work 
of  the  great  poets,  you’d  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  conse- 
quences of  your  actions.”  Many  high  school  English  teachers 
have  felt  the  same  way.  There  is  a wonderful  scene  in  the  novel 
when  Simon  talks  with  a droid  friend  who  is  programmed  to 
quote  Emily  Dickinson.  The  dialogue  throughout  the  novel 
alternately  sparkles  with  poetry  chips  and  bristles  with  dread. 

In  a very  real  way,  the  central  question  of  this  audacious 
novel  is  whether  or  not  poetry,  and  the  artistic  imagination 
behind  it,  can  save  us,  not  just  as  individuals,  but  collectively 
as  a race,  not  to  mention  the  earth,  the  "great  round  wonder 
rolling  through  the  air,”  as  Whitman  put  it.  The  novel’s  premise  is 
that  the  human  race  is  despoiling  the  planet.  Maybe  it  is  our 
destiny  to  do  so,  maybe  not.  If  not,  there  must  be  a countervailing 
energy  that  is  more  creative  than  destructive,  a way  of  using 
technology  that  doesn’t  pollute  and  homogenize.  Whitman,  with 
his  urges  and  yawps,  his  passion  for  technological  progress,  and 
his  belief  that  there  are  no  insignificant  lives,  is  the  clearest  mani- 
festation of  this  force;  he  is  the  bard  of  bards,  the  poet  as  savior.  All 
the  Whitman-quoters  in  the  novel  believe  in  the  salutary  effects  of 
his  verses,  and  act  with  conviction  on  them.  These  actions-under- 
poetic-inspiration,  bold  actions,  constitute  the  novel’s  plot. 

If  Cunningham  had  not  added  "a  novel”  to  his  title,  it  would  be 
almost  accurate  to  say  that  Specimen  Days  (the  title  is  borrowed 
from  Whitman’s  magnificent  memoir  of  his  work  as  a nurse  in  the 
Choi  War)  is  really  three  one-hundred-page  novellas,  all  set  (mainly) 
in  New  York  City.  The  first,  “In  the  Machine,”  is  a story  with  super- 
natural elements  that  takes  place  in  the  late  1850s  or  early  1860s 
and  deals  with  the  stultifying  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution 
on  workers  generally,  and  specifically  on  a family  of  immigrants 
from  County  Kerry,  Ireland.  Whitman  looms  up  briefly  in  this 
section:  “His  face  was  like  brown  paper  that  had  been  crushed  and 
smoothed  again.  His  eyes  were  bright  as  silver  nails.”  The  second 
story,  “The  Children’s  Crusade,”  takes  place  in  the  anxious  time 
shortly  after  9/11  and  centers  on  an  African-American  policewoman, 
Cat  Martin,  who  receives  and  evaluates  nutty,  usually  harmless 
telephone  calls  from  various  deranged  and/or  drugged  zealots  and 
crackpots.  Some  of  the  most  destructive  of  them  quote  Whitman. 
The  final  novella,  “Like  Beauty,”  has  as  its  chief  characters  the 
android,  Simon,  and  a female  lizard-like  alien,  Catereena.  She  is  the 
most  sharply  drawn  and  memorable  character  of  this  part  of  the 
novel,  which  is  set  150  years  in  the  future,  after  a major  nuclear 
meltdown  has  depopulated  the  middle  of  the  United  States. 


All  of  the  major  characters  in  Specimen  Days  are  unmistakable 
individuals,  both  surprising  and  memorable,  especially  those  in 
the  final  novella. 


Cunningham  links  the  three  novellas  in  several  ways,  some  of 
them  quite  subtle.  Whitman’s  poetry  is  the  most  obvious  and 
perhaps  the  most  effective  interleaving  device.  Characters  blurt  out 
the  bard’s  lines  in  telling,  inopportune,  and  sometimes  comic  ways. 
Cunningham  uses  lines  not  only  from  “Song  of  Myself,”  but  from 
several  other  poems,  including  “The  Sleepers,”  “Song  of  the  Open 
Road,”  “To  Think  of  Time,”  and  the  relatively  obscure  “Song  of  the 
Answerer.”  Another  linking  method  is  the  repetition  of  characters’ 
names.  There  is  a Lucas  (or  Luke)  and  a Simon  in  each  of  the  three 
stories;  they  have  more  in  common  than  their  names.  There  is  also 
a recurring  horse  motif.  Bethesda  Fountain  in  Central  Park,  with  its 
massive  figure  of  healing  and  purification,  the  Angel  of  Waters 
statue,  is  the  novel’s  key  setting,  a magical  place  where  several  of  the 
major  characters  are  transformed.  There  are  other  echoes  and 
reiterations  which  readers  will  happily  discover  on  their  own.  But 
the  most  important  way  that  the  stories  are  tied  together,  cannot  be 
stated  without  giving  away,  w'ell,  the  whole  thing.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Cunningham  has  created  w'hat  theater  people  call  “a  through- 
line  of  action,”  one  that  ingeniously  ties  together  a 19th-century 
ghost  story,  a 21st-century  thriller,  and  a 23rd-century  science 
fiction  tale.  It  may  be  that  one  of  the  ways,  unnamed  here,  that  he 
marries  the  three  novellas  is  not  necessary,  but  the  key  links  are  well 
and  wisely  forged.  Specimen  Days  is  a daring  and  thought-provoking 
narrative  tour  de  force,  one  that  ends  with  intimations  of  a brave  new- 
world  where  Walt  Whitman  stops  somewhere  waiting  for  us  to  arrive. 

J.  Michael  Lennon  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  at  Wilkes  University  and 
President  of  the  Norman  Mailer  Society.  He  edited  Mailer’s  The  Spooky 
Art:  Some  Thoughts  on  Writing  (Random  House  2003). 


Michael  Cunningham 

A FIRESIDE  CHAT 

By  Christopher  Busa 


SPECIMEN  DAYS 

Two  years  ago,  following  the  movie  release  of  The 
Hours  based  on  Michael  Cunningham’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  novel,  Paul  Lisicky,  in  an  interview 
in  Provincetown  Arts,  asked  Cunningham, 
“What’s  next?  How  is  your  work  changing?” 

At  the  time,  Cunningham  was  deep  into  his 
new  novel,  Specimen  Days,  published  this  June,  and 
he  predicted,  “If  s going  to  be  very,  very  different 
from  The  Hours.  It’s  going  to  be  three  linked 
novellas,  each  done  in  a different  genre.  There’s  a 
gothic  horror  story,  a romance,  and  a science 
fiction  story.  Of  course,  if  you  check  with  me  a year 
from  now,  this  book  may  have  turned  into  some- 
thing else  entirely,  as  my  books  generally  do.” 

Specimen  Days  progresses  across  great  plateaus 
of  time,  marching  not  as  a 300-page  novel  but  as 
three  novellas,  obliquely  linked  as  any  one  gener- 
ation is  to  the  people  who  came  before  or  after. 
Each  century  runs  about  100  pages.  In  the  Machine 
takes  place  in  a time  before  we  were  bom;  The 
Children  ’s  Crusade  occurs  in  our  own  time;  and  Like 
Beauty  will  take  place  after  we  have  died.  Set  in  the 
23rd  century,  something  magical  happens  in  this 
third  part.  The  tone  of  his  prose  elevates,  and 
becomes  so  confident  that  a character,  who 
suffers  from  a form  of  Tourette’s  syndrome,  is 
compelled  to  quote  involuntarily  from  Walt 
Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass,  in  fits  and  bursts.  This 
is  foreshadowed  by  the  young  Lucas  in  the  first 
part,  who  sputters  Whitman’s  poetry  on  the 
streets  of  Manhattan,  overheard  by  Walt  Whit- 
man himself.  The  living  Whitman  is  astonished 
to  hear  himself  quoted  by  a child:  “I  hear  the 
talkers  talking  their  talk,  the  talk  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  But  I do  not  talk  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end.”  Cunningham  suggests  that  his  book 
is  less  about  the  beginmng  and  the  end  than 
about  examining  technology  before  our  own 
technology  is  as  advanced  as  that  in  the  story. 

I met  with  Cunningham  in  early  May,  drop- 
ping by  his  waterfront  apartment  in  Province- 
town’s  East  End.  A small  fire  flickered  in  a 
fireplace  in  which  the  facing  bricks  were  painted 
white.  I sat  in  a frail  rocking  chair  near  the 
friendly  embers.  Michael  stretched  his  lanky 
form  along  the  length  of  the  couch.  He  wore  a 
worn  T-shirt  that  may  have  been  the  same  one  he 
wore  for  our  cover  photograph,  taken  a few 
weeks  earlier  by  Joel  Meyerowitz  in  Cunning- 
ham’s spartan  Greenwich  Village  writing  studio. 

In  Provincetown,  the  setting  casual  and 
homey,  it  seemed  strange  to  be  discussing  the 


futuristic  vocabulary  in  the  riveting  third  part  of 
Specimen  Days. 

“Astrohair,  as  I conceive  it,”  Michael  said,  “is 
artificial  hair  grown  on  the  head  of  a bald  person. 
It  can  be  any  color  you  want.  It’s  synthetic  hair 
that  grows  out  of  your  scalp.” 

“What” s a mercury  suit?”  I asked. 

“A  mercury  suit  is  made  of  this  shimmer  silver 
fabric,  like  Mylar  mixed  with  silk.” 

“What” s a liquid  suit?" 

“A  liquid  suit?  I think  that” s a nickname  for  a 
mercury  suit.  It  had  a liquid  texture.” 

“So  it” s another  way  of  describing  a mercury 
suit?” 

“Yes.” 

“A  character  who  wears  such  a suit  uses  a Ger- 
man phrase,  Was  wollen  sie?  Why?” 

“It  means  What  do  you  want?  He  was  a German 
tourist.  Manhattan  had  become  a tourist  attrac- 
tion.” 

In  the  future  that  Cunningham  imagines, 
Manhattan  has  become  a theme  park  where  peo- 
ple can  hire  others  to  help  them  experience  per- 
versely delicious  fantasies.  Muggers  can  be  hired 
by  the  hour  to  do  the  “menacing”  that  gives  satis- 
faction to  the  menaced.  The  transfer  of  money 
makes  dysfunctional  behavior  instantly  function- 
al. This  future  form  of  prostitution  shows  how  an 
economy  of  pleasure  persists  despite  a growing 
awareness  of  its  perversity.  The  future  is  a period 
of  time  when  people  engage  in  game  playing  that 
offers  pnmary  satisfactions,  and  they  pay  money 
for  playing  the  game  in  a controlled  way  that  mea- 
sures and  monitors  the  level  of  hurt  they  wish  to 
receive.  Rather  than  have  sex,  you  can  get  beaten 
up,  paying  a set  rate  for  the  pleasure. 

In  the  novel,  Cunningham  arranges  levels  of 
inquiry  that  succeed  in  breaking  your  heart, 
brutally,  step-by-step.  Sometimes  he  says  things 
so  directly  that  he  made  me  swoon:  “Simon 
dreamed  of  a woman  who  wore  a secret  around 
her  neck.”  From  writing  The  Hours,  Cunningham 
said  he  learned  to  make  the  connective  tissue  of 
events  much  like  a necklace  that  could  be 
described  in  precise  detail.  In  the  science  fiction 
section  of  Specimen  Days,  evolved  robots  exist 
whose  flesh  is  joined  seamlessly  with  titamum 
bones.  Cunningham  confesses  simply,  “I  have  to 
say  I took  the  liberty  to  imagine  a technology 
that  may  not  at  all  be  plausible.” 

Certain  people  in  the  future  that  Cunning- 
ham depicts  are  called  “Players.”  They  live  in  their 
own  residential  complexes,  clusters  of  tall  towers 
on  the  margin  of  the  city.  These  Players  comprise 
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the  staff  of  the  amusement  park  that  New  York 
City  has  become.  Their  function  is  to  impersonate 
various  citizens  of  New  York  for  the  benefit 
of  tourists.  Others  spray  Central  Park  with 
chlorophyll-scented  breezes.  These  future  people 
often  use  strange  stimulants  for  control  of  their 
moods.  Exedrol,  an  advanced  version  of  Thalido- 
mide, is  taken  by  pregnant  woman  in  the  future, 
producing  highly  intelligent,  but  deformed  babies. 
Of  course,  it’s  taken  immediately  off  the  market. 

When  Cunningham  talks  about  Specimen  Days, 
he  alludes  to  Walt  Whitman,  author  of  a memoir 
called  Specimen  Days.  A specimen,  according  to 
Whitman,  is  a type  of  heroic  character.  “As  I 
understand  it,”  Cunningham  said,  “a  specimen  is 
an  individual  meant  to  stand  for  the  whole.  This 
preserved  violet  is  a specimen.”  Specimens  evolve  like 
family  names,  the  names  of  children  becoming 
parts  of  the  names  of  their  elders.  DNA  moves  on, 
telling  the  common  human  story,  not  the 
individual  story.  “Which  is  why  Whitman  chose  it 
for  the  title  of  his  journals,”  Cunningham  said. 

I asked  Michael  if  the  word  specimen  sounded, 
perhaps,  too  medical.  He  said  he  liked  the  term, 
but  that  the  title  would  have  to  be  changed  in 
almost  every  foreign  edition— in  most  other 
languages  specimen  means  a bottle  of  urine,  ready 
to  be  taken  to  the  lab.  Right  now,  Cunningham 
was  e-mailing  back  and  forth  with  his  Spanish 
translator  about  an  alternative  title. 

The  first  part  of  the  novel  reinforces  the  con- 
ception of  the  19th-century  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion given  by  Charlie  Chaplin  in  the  film  Modem 
Times,  in  which  the  sadness  of  the  clown  increases 
as  he  adapts  to  the  demands  of  his  factory  job. 
The  second  part  of  Specimen  Days  takes  place 
post-9/ 1 1.  Here,  psychotic  children  seem  to  be  in 
control  of  our  culture.  They  can’t  even  quote 
Whitman  correctly.  The  enemy  is  no  longer  the 
machine,  but  something  born  of  our  flesh. 
Previous  centuries  take  place  within  our  experi- 
ence, but  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  future 
there  are  robotic  people  who  speak  as  clearly  as 
“biologicals,”  whom,  we  all  know,  are  not  perfect. 
People  from  a planet  called  Nadia,  named  after  a 
Spanish  astronomer,  have  immigrated  to  Earth, 
where  they  are  becoming  assimilated  like  any 
other  immigrants— that  is,  extremely  slowly.  Like 
Russians  of  the  previous  century  who  cultivated 
vodka  from  potatoes,  the  Nadians  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  dependant  on  laser 
blades  for  their  looks;  routinely  they  take  a little 
Dermalith  with  their  morning  coffee. 

As  we  continued  our  conversation,  Michael 
brought  me  a cup  of  coffee,  which  I sipped  and 
then  set  on  the  wobbly  table  between  me  and  the 
fireplace.  Michael  mentioned  that  the  table  was 
purchased  by  his  partner,  Ken  Corbett,  at  a yard 
sale  in  Wellfleet  Two  knots  in  the  table  were  missing, 
and  there  were  empty,  teacup-sized  holes  where  these 
knots  used  to  be.  The  fire  in  the  fireplace  was  at  low 
ebb,  but  it  had  been  burning  for  hours.  The  chimney 
was  radiant,  throwing  a steady  heat 

“Did  you  invent  these  terms?”  I asked. 

“Everything  in  there  is  invented.” 

Hoverpods  are  the  universal  mode  of  trans- 
portation, but  in  the  Denver  of  the  future,  horses 
are  making  a comeback.  Hoverpods  are  less  useful 


in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.  The  underlying 
principle  of  this  section  is  that  the  future  will  be 
full  of  technology  that  does  not  work  very  well. 
Cunningham  said  that  the  future  he  imagined 
as  a child  has,  “to  a real  extent,”  come  about. 
“Compare  technology  now  to  the  late  ’50s  when 
I was  a kid.  We  didn’t  expect  it  to  be  so  shoddy 
and  temperamental.  We  imagined  machines  that 
functioned  perfectly  and  lasted  over  a lifetime. 
Experience  has  taught  us  otherwise.” 

Cunningham’s  books  reveal  his  keen  concern 
for  generational  range.  Home  at  the  End  of  the  World 
is  a contemporary  experiment  in  a new  family 
structure  invented  within  a single  generation  by 
three  people.  In  Flesh  and  Blood  Cunningham 
graduated  to  three  generations;  the  Greek 
families  in  Flesh  and  Blood  have  children;  their 
children  have  children.  “There’s  a triangle,”  Cun- 
ningham said.  “There  are  three  in  that  book, 
too.”  In  Specimen  Days  he  needs  three  centuries  to 
express  the  range  of  his  voice. 

Like  Feaves  of  Grass,  Ulysses,  James  Joyce’s 
magnum  opus,  is  structured  on  the  recurrence  of 
myth;  it  takes  place  on  a single  June  day  in 
Dublin,  but,  symbolically,  covers  all  human 
experience.  Cunningham  is  certainly  aware  of  the 
high  standards  of  classic  literature.  He  said,  “I 
don’t  find  that  a single  day  in  a single  life  is  suffi- 
ciently, metaphoncally  indicative  anymore.  I find 
myself  putting  more  and  more  people  into  my 
novels,  spanning  greater  and  greater  periods  of 
time,  in  an  attempt  to  tell  a story  that  feels  com- 
mensurate with  the  size  of  the  world  we  live  in.” 

Cunningham’s  books  transcend  the  small 
domestic  traumas  they  depict.  He  finds  density  of 
life  in  bland,  unremarkable  experience.  The 
domestic  detail  floats  like  smoke  to  a higher,  more 
universal  plane,  curling  into  a question  mark  away 
from  our  perception.  The  author  delights  in 
disappeanng  in  the  interstices  of  his  own  text. 
Now  he  is  rather  astonished  that  his  future  char- 
acters are  Whitman’s  posthumous  readers. 

Cunningham  had  what  he  calls  a “surprise 
success”  with  The  Hours.  Besides  wanning  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  the  novel  was  adapted  as  an  Oscar- 
winning  film,  starring  Nicole  Kidman,  Julianne 
Moore,  and  Meryl  Streep,  with  Kidman  receiving 
Best  Actress  for  her  portrayal  of  Virginia  Woolf. 
A new  nose  was  created  for  Kidman  in  the  film, 
rather  large,  making  the  movie  star  look  more  like 
a serious  writer. 

THE  SWITCH 

In  making  the  switch  from  Virginia  Woolf  to  Walt 
Whitman,  Cunningham  followed  his  instinct  for 
seeking  literary  guidance  from  the  spint  of  a 
deceased  great  writer,  a cultural  spirit  that  Freud 
might  describe  in  terms  of  some  secular  religion, 
echoing  the  way  Dante,  in  the  Inferno,  was  guided 
through  the  underworld  by  the  shade  of  Virgil. 
The  guide  is  the  spiritual  force  of  an  original  voice, 
going  on  and  changing  into  the  voices  of  others. 

When  Michael  walked  by  on  the  beach  last 
summer,  I was  sitting  on  the  sand  with  my  friend 
Tonyjackett,  a popular  Provincetown  personality 
who  was  captain  of  a fishing  boat  that  I fished  on 
for  two  winters  many  years  ago.  Tony  loves  to 
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reflect  tranquilly  on  trauma  and  is  a good  story- 
teller, typical  of  the  generations  of  garrulous 
Portuguese  fishermen  who  immigrated  to 
Provincetown  in  the  19th  century,  becoming  the 
core  of  its  legendary  fishing  fleet,  now  so  dimin- 
ished. Tony,  who  is  something  of  a philosopher, 
was  speaking  of  Plato  and  his  concept  of  ideal 
forms  when  Michael  walked  by,  looking  diminu- 
tive in  the  distance.  He  was  making  his  way 
across  a vast  sandbar,  the  surface  baked  dry  as  a 
vanilla  wafer.  Michael’s  hair  flashed  so  blond  in 
the  bright  light  that  I thought  of  his  description 
of  Claire’s  hair  in  Home  at  the  End  of  the  World,  after 
she  dyed  it  orange  and  it  appeared  to  “bristle  as  if 
her  brains  were  on  fire.” 

Specimen  Days  displays  Cunningham’s  facility 
for  making  a character  quickly  vivid.  His  descrip- 
tions are  made  more  memorable  by  their  piercing 
offhandedness.  The  author  seems  to  exhibit 
disdain  for  his  own  magic,  much  the  way  the 
poet  Byron  began  an  epic  poem,  invoking  the 
muse  in  a most  routine  fashion,  “Hail,  Muse, 
etceteral”  and  went  on  to  sing  his  song  in  the 
rapid  cadence  of  anapests,  without  future  need  for 
inspiration.  Although  Cunningham’s  previous 
novels  demonstrate  mastery  of  the  form,  the  new 
novel  challenged  his  expertise. 

In  the  first  part  of  Specimen  Days,  set  in  the 
19th  century  during  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
Cunningham’s  characters  function  like  cogs  m a 
grinding  wheel,  as  easily  smacking  precise  dents  in 
steel  plates  as  chewing  up  the  fingers  of  any  hand 
caught  in  the  machine.  I asked  Cunningham, 
“Does  Lucas  make  the  dents  six  across  and  four 
down,  or  is  it  four  across  and  six  down?”  Cun- 
ningham surprised  me  by  saying,  “Oh,  you  know, 
you  would  think  I would  remember.  But  I’m  no 
authority  on  what  I’ve  written.” 

The  cog  in  the  wheel,  this  machinist,  Lucas,  is 
making  housing,  but  we  do  not  know,  nor  does 
he,  what  these  housings  will  house.  He  is  working 
very  hard.  His  brother  Simon  died  making  hous- 
ings at  the  same  machine,  when  it  swallowed 
him  whole,  taking  what  followed  from  his 
fingers.  The  comedy  of  the  mechanical  repeti- 
tion, which  did  not  seem  to  matter  which  way  it 
was  repeated,  alludes  to  the  post-factory  hours 
of  Charlie  Chaplin  in  Modem  Times,  when  he 
keeps  twitching  his  hands  in  unison,  unable  to 
stop  the  compulsive  habits  of  mechanical  repro- 
duction acquired  from  his  robot  job.  This  is  the 
comedy  of  Cunningham’s  Industrial  Age;  it  reads 
like  a witty  warm-up  act  for  the  mam  event.  That, 
I suppose,  is  the  hope  of  any  moment  for  some- 
thing better.  I loved  Cunningham’s  first  two 
novellas,  but  the  third,  the  main  event,  is 
an  epitome  of  contemporary  narrative  art.  His 
characters  now  seemed  released  from  their  own 
fictionality. 

THE  ITALIAN  LIZARD 

; The  character  of  Catareen  began  as  an  effort  by 
Cunningham  to  go  beyond  the  reach  of  realistic 
fiction.  Each  part  of  his  novel  has  its  own 
integrity,  time  frame,  and  characters,  but  there 
are  eerie  echoes  of  past  and  future  in  every  age. 
Catareen,  born  on  Nadia  (a  planet  yet  to  be 


discovered  in  our  present  time)  is  a four-and-a- 
half-foot  lizard  with  beguiling  features,  bordering 
on  the  beautiful.  Catherine  in  the  19th  century 
was  Lucas’s  boyhood  love,  a prostitute  he  saved 
from  dying  in  a fire  by  obliging  her  to  come  to 
the  hospital  during  a crisis  when  he  lost  his  fin- 
gers in  the  machine  shop.  Cat,  in  the  post-9/11 
time,  is  a weirdly  related  character  from  the  next 
century;  she  is  a film-noir  detective,  darkly  intel- 
ligent, a female  Bogart.  And  because  she  is  also 
beautiful  she  would  be  a contemporary  hit  on 
the  crime  best-seller  list  in  any  particular  centu- 
ry, whether  as  a speaker  on  a street  corner  that 
Whitman  might  have  passed  on  one  of  his  walks 
in  Manhattan,  or  on  a TV  talk  show  or  holo- 
graphic video  grid  from  future  inventors. 

Catareen  appears  in  the  third  part,  which  was 
largely  written  at  the  Santa  Maddalena  Founda- 
tion in  Tuscany.  The  property  belongs  to  Beatrice 
von  Rezzori.  “An  extraordinary  woman,”  he  said. 
“Her  husband  was  Gregor  von  Rezzori,  a writer 
well  known  in  Europe,  but  less  known  in  Amer- 
ica. When  Gregor  died,  nine  years  ago,  Beatrice 
found  herself  alone  in  this  gigantic  house  on  a 
farm  in  the  country,  and  started  inviting  writers 
to  come  out,  simply  stay  there  and  do  their 
work.  There  are  usually  three,  maybe  four  at  a 
time.  I was  there  with  Zadie  Smith,  the  English 
writer  who  did  White  Teeth,  and  a Hungarian 
writer.  I had  the  top  two  floors  of  an  old  signal 
tower.  I was  only  there  for  four  weeks,  but  I got 
an  amazing  amount  of  work  done.  I was  just 
starting  the  final  section,  the  science  fiction  sec- 
tion, and  I knew  I wanted  a sort  of  robotic  man, 
plus  a woman  from  another  planet.  I wanted 
very  much  to  create  a character  that  was  believ- 
able but  not  human.  Not  just  a human  in  alien 
skin,  but  a palpably  different  being.”  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  Cunning- 
ham was  seeking  not  a believable  person,  but  a 
believable  entity. 

He  was  constructing  this  entity  from  the 
ground  up,  but  he  was  mindful  of  difficulties: 
“It’s  differently  challenging  when  that  person 
comes  from  a planet  you’ve  invented.  Every 
morning  a beautiful  green-grey  lizard  would  run 
back  and  forth  on  my  windowsill.  I was  alone. 
Spouses  are  not  invited.  You  have  to  go  by  your- 
self. The  utter  strangeness  of  that  lizard  was  what 
I used  in  trying  to  create  this  character  Catareen.” 

The  lizard  was  alien  to  Cunmngham  because 
it  had  characteristics  intrinsic  to  itself,  not  to  the 
author.  She  was  a small,  “incidental”  Italian 
lizard,  Cunningham  said,  about  five  inches  long. 
Because  of  the  longish  tail  of  the  lizard,  Cun- 
ningham assumes  the  creature  was  female.  He 
regrets  that  he  did  not  give  the  actual  lizard  a 
cameo  role  in  his  book.  He  enjoys  seeding  his 
novels  with  secret  references  only  one  or  two  peo- 
ple will  recognize,  however  much  any  reader  will 
be  convinced  of  the  veracity  of  the  detail,  so  telling 
in  its  own  parabolic  way.  He  enjoys  inserting 
episodes  that  come  along  in  the  process  of  work- 
ing on  a novel— little  asides  that  allude  to  some 
shared,  private  experience  known  only  to  that 
person  and  the  author,  yet  available  to  the  reader 
as  a shared  intimacy,  the  privilege  of  overhearing 
a trusted  revelation. 


COOKING:  SACRED  CEREMONY 

Jumping  back  to  Cunningham’s  earlier  novels, 
we  can  remember  that  there  is  a lot  of  emphasis 
on  cooking;  making  a nice  cake  is  a central  event 
in  his  first  two  novels.  Knowing  Provincetown,  I 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  Billy  Forlenza,  a fine 
chef  who  ran  a lively  little  sidewalk  cafe  during 
the  ’80s;  I had  seen  Michael  in  his  cafe  on  sunny 
late  mornings,  having  breakfast,  his  face  buried 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Michael  and  Billy  were 
great  friends  who  simply  enjoyed  being  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  other’s  company.  I saw  bits  of 
Billy  in  Cunningham’s  novel  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the 
characterization  of  a young  restaurant  cook  in 
New  York.  Billy  was  also  a natural  dancer  whose 
body  swayed  to  music  the  way  a leaf  would  move 
with  the  slightest  encouragement  of  a breeze. 
The  Billy  I knew  was  a guy  who  knew  he  was  not 
a great  novelist  and  had  no  need  to  be.  He  loved 
cooking,  he  had  talent  for  cooking,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  company  of  the  people  he  cooked 
for.  Cunningham’s  respect  for  passion  and  excel- 
lence in  ordinary  accomplishments,  such  as 
cooking  or  dancing  or  gardening,  animates  his 
writing.  The  limitations  of  character  become  the 
vehicle  for  expressing  their  sufficiency. 

“Inspiration  and  special  feelings  come  and 
go,”  Cunningham  reflected,  letting  his  winter 
toes  unfold,  enjoying  the  dwindling  fire  in  his 
seaside  getaway.  “This  is  true  of  everything  I’ve 
written.  There  are  hours,  even  whole  days,  when 
I write  in  a kind  of  ecstatic  transport,  and  there 
are  other  hours,  other  days,  when  it’s  just  a slog. 
I look  and  see  one  leaden,  inert  sentence  after 
another.  What  really  powers  me,  on  a daily  basis, 
is  blind  faith,  a mulish  persistence.  That  strikes 
me  as  fundamental  for  a novelist.  This  obsession 
that  keeps  you  working  and  working  may  even 
trump  talent.” 

Artists  tend  to  be  people  with  paranoid 
streaks  developed  to  protect  their  motivation 
to  continue  doing  their  work.  I know  it  was  not 
easy  for  Cunningham  to  survive  the  ’80s.  He 
arrived  as  a fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown.  The  year  was  1980.  His  first 
novel  was  vaguely  underway,  an  embryo  of 
what  it  would  become.  He  had  won  an  NEA 
grant  and  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  before  the 
novel  was  published.  Like  most  artists  and  writ- 
ers, he  worked  many  years  without  much 
money.  The  recognitions  he  received  were  pres- 
tigious, encouraging,  but  they  did  not  prepare 
him  for  winning  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  The 
Hours,  a novel  with  a compelling  conception  of 
what  might  be  called  “literary  time,”  or  a time 
in  which  an  influential  author,  deceased,  plays 
a formative  role.  “You  publish  something  and 
it  looks  like  you  are  newly  hatched  out  of 
nowhere,”  he  said,  “when  in  fact  you  already 
feel  old  and  worn  and  haggard.  Yes,  I struggled 
as  does  most  everybody.  I’ve  been  fortunate  in 
that  I didn’t  receive  widespread  recognition 
until  relatively  late.  That  is  not  what  I wanted 
when  I was  25.  Now  that  I’m  52,  it  seems  like 
the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  me. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  get  all  that  attention 
when  you  are  very  young.” 
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THE  PERFECT  STORY 

, -over  subject  of  Provincetown  Arts , 

• i Junger,  made  a clear  decision  following 
i iv  efforts  to  write  fiction;  he  came  to 
. ve  more  in  the  oracle  of  a weather  forecast 
i on  in  the  possibility  of  writing  a perfect  short 
story.  So  he  wrote  The  Perfect  Storm  instead,  a non- 
fiction best  seller,  grateful  for  the  constraints  of 
circumstance  that  gave  him  the  entire  story  com- 
plete, like  a gift  of  destiny.  Cunmngham,  in  con- 
trast, was  determined  from  the  beginning  to  be  a 
novelist.  Of  his  five  books,  only  the  recently 
written  Land’s  End , an  impressionistic  history  of 
Provincetown,  is  nonfiction.  In  Land’s  End,  his 
novelistic  voice  will  sound  familiar  with  its 
revelatory  anecdotes  about  Cunningham’s  many 
friends  from  the  Provincetown  community,  who 
become  like  characters  in  a novel.  The  book’s 
cover  is  a painting  of  a beach  cottage  by  John 
Dowd,  who  figures  also  in  the  book  as  part  of 
Cunningham’s  constellations  of  friends.  Indeed, 
the  author’s  gift  for  friendship  may  be  directly 
related  to  the  novelist’s  drive  to  span  generations. 

Following  the  success  of  The  Hours,  in  the 
middle  of  the  writing  of  Specimen  Days,  Cunning- 
ham received  a call  from  Random  House  asking 
him  to  write  a short  book  about  any  place  he 
liked,  for  a senes  the  publisher  was  doing  of 
“walks”  taken  by  notable  writers  of  their  particular 
inspirational  haunts.  Frank  Conroy  wrote  about 
Nantucket,  and  Cunningham  was  thrilled  to 
write  about  Provincetown.  “I  would  have  never 
thought  to  write  it  on  my  own.  I write  fiction. 
Part  of  the  trick,  especially  when  you  are  younger, 
is  figuring  out  what  exactly  is  it  that  you  do.” 

1 asked,  “One  of  the  problems  with  imagina- 
tion is  the  very  freedom  allowed,  permitted,  sanc- 
tioned, the  poet’s  very  license  to  lie.  Every  artist 
needs  restrictions,  limits,  yellow  lines.  How  do  you, 
as  a novelist,  with  the  range  of  your  possibilities, 
approach  the  opposite  need  of  the  art,  which  is  to 
formally  contain  what  you  imagine?  If  your  char- 
acters go  to  a certain  place,  we  see  how  they  got 
there;  we  know  the  kind  of  doughnut  they  ate  at 
an  airport.  Basic  questions  of  ordinary  living  are 
answered  so  fleetingly,  on  the  run,  that  they 
become  what  lawyers  call  ‘excited  utterances,’ 
things  people  say  under  emotional  compulsion. 
What  ways  do  you  use  to  go  beyond  the  situa- 
tions you  construct?” 

“For  every  book,”  he  answered,  “I  invent  my 
own  set  of  rules  and  restrictions  and  function 
within  those.  That  may  be  the  only  difference 
between  people  who  write  fiction  and  those  who 
write  nonfiction.  People  w’ho  write  nonfiction 
usually  take  on  the  constraints  of  the  real  world. 
We  novelists  make  up  our  own  set  of  restrictions 
and  then  operate  within  those.  Life  has  to  have 
consistency.  It  is  naturalistic  or  not  naturalistic. 
But  it’s  all  over  the  map  if  it  feels  like  a different 
universe  from  chapter  to  chapter  or  paragraph  to 
paragraph.  It’s  not  going  to  cohere.” 

Cunningham’s  obvious  artistic  need  to  cohere, 
to  glu  ■ together,  made  me  think  of  why  artists  like 
to  coot  It’s  a way  of  gathering  the  tnbe  together. 
Michael's  retreat-by-the-sea  is  part  of  the  com- 
pound formerly  owned  by  Robert  Motherwell. 


Motherwell’s  own  house,  the  “Sea  Bam,”  next 
door,  was  used  to  house  vanous  summer  guests 
who  visited  the  artist  across  the  three  decades  he 
produced  three-quarters  of  his  year’s  work  in  the 
three  months  he  spent  in  Provincetown. 

Just  as  some  things  can  be  said  in  an  abstract 
painting  that  cannot  be  said  in  a figurative  one, 
so  the  fiction  writer  seeks  to  explore  what  more 
can  be  imagined  outside  conventional  character- 
ization. Motherwell  made  many  remarks  about 
the  artist’s  relation  to  the  medium,  considering  it 
primary.  Work  could  achieve  the  primary  relation 
that  one  has  with  a loved  one.  One  fell  in  love  with 
one’s  work.  Motherwell  said  to  me  once  that  he 
wanted  his  painting  to  have  all  the  texture  and 
reality  of  a living  person.  I was  fascinated  by  this 
concept:  once  you  conjure  some  creature  from 
your  own  medium,  you  establish  a relationship.  In 
Cunningham’s  books,  a sustained  relationship  is 
the  essential  arc  of  his  various  narratives. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

For  17  years,  Cunningham  has  been  in  a bonded 
relationship  with  Ken  Corbett,  a psychologist 
with  a practice  in  New  York.  In  their  Province- 
town  digs,  Michael  has  his  writing  room  on  the 
first  floor  and  Ken  has  a photography  studio 
above,  reached  via  an  outside  stairway.  There  is  a 
ship-like  feeling  to  the  place,  each  sailor  having  a 
pnvate  cabin.  The  water  bangs  concussively  on 
the  bulkhead  twice  a day,  as  the  tide  comes  and 
goes  from  the  high-water  mark.  On  stormy  days, 
waves  break  on  the  beams  of  the  bulkhead  and 
spray  in  a light-inflected  mist  as  high  as  half  the 
house.  Robert  Motherwell’s  series  of  drawings 
Beside  the  Sea  was  inspired  by  the  gestural  bursts 
of  the  smashing  waves;  he  discovered  that  to 
embody  the  gesture  of  the  wave  he  had  to  use 
very  strong  and  heavy  paper  that  could  absorb 
the  force  of  his  loaded  brush.  Living  close  to  the 
water,  witnessing  its  evolving  moods,  one  builds 
one’s  house  like  a ship,  with  running  decks  on 
different  levels,  and  gangplanks  that  guide  you 
with  parallel  handrails.  The  wide  deck  shared  by 
four  friends  is  bordered  with  green  shrubs  that 
thrive  in  salt  air.  The  ghost  of  the  artist  next  door 
inhabits  Cunningham’s  space.  Michael  and  Ken 
believe,  as  Motherwell  said  just  before  he  died,  “I 
know  there  is  a world  of  the  spirit  that  can  be 
approached,  that  its  being  is  undeniable  once 
one  has  experienced  it.” 

If  we  pair  a novelist  with  a psychologist,  do  we 
create  a discussion  about  who  is  doing  the  more 
essential  work?  Cunningham  feels  that  both  Ken 
and  he  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work:  “He  is 
trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  actual  people; 
I’m  trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  people 
I’ve  invented.  It’s  not  all  that  different.”  For 
Cunningham,  literature  and  psychology  are  like 
a married  couple,  impossible  to  separate. 
“Frankly,”  he  said,  “they  are  much  related.” 

In  Specimen  Days,  Cunmngham  uses  certain 
terms  that  refer  to  psychological  types.  He  men- 
tions, for  example,  Phyllis  Greenacre’s  “as  if” 
personality,  a quintessential  descnption  of  the 
actor’s  personality.  No  role  to  play,  no  identity. 
Many  actors  feel  this  way  between  roles. 


Cunningham  put  it  this  way,  “It’s  someone  for 
whom  there  is  no  there  there.  It’s  someone  who  is 
trying  to  impersonate  a person  because  he  doesn’t 
have  a sense  of  a core  being.  Much  about  the  pro- 
cess of  acting  feels  familiar  to  me  as  a writer. 
Everything  I hear  from  actors,  especially  the 
effort  to  abandon  themselves  and  enter  the  mind 
and  body  of  a character,  is  very  much  like  what  I 
go  through  when  I’m  writing  a book,  inventing 
people  for  a novel.” 

Recalling  Flesh  and  Blood,  I remember  distinctly 
how  Cunningham  moved  surely  from  one  stncdy 
controlled  point  of  view  to  another.  The  same 
scene  gets  repeated  from  another’s  perspective. 
Few  things  in  literature  are  more  pleasing.  I first 
recognized  it  in  Shakespeare.  There  would  be  a 
battle;  you  would  be  at  the  fighting.  Then  a char- 
acter who  was  at  the  battle  would  rush  back  to 
tell  the  king  what  had  happened.  First,  you  expe- 
rience the  battlefield  directly,  then  you  hear  it  in 
an  impassioned  report,  then  you  hear  the  debate 
and  further  details.  Cunningham  likewise  shifts 
effortlessly  from  what  Shakespeare’s  Banquo 
calls  “one  coign  of  vantage”  to  another. 

How  does  he  manage  this  switch  of  selves?  “To 
what  extent  I am  able  to  is  slightly  mysterious  to 
me,”  he  said.  “I  am  aware  of  keeping  my  characters 
both  consistent  and  surprising.  You  want  not 
only  to  account  for  people’s  coherence,  but  for 
their  contradictions.  A big  concern  is  to  let  my 
characters  be  full  and  real,  human,  true  to  them. 
Where  it  comes  from?  There  are  aspects  of  writ- 
ing that  are  purely  craft,  and  I understand  how 
they  work.  Tuning  in  a character  is  magical  and 
mysterious.  I got  to  know  Julianne  Moore  fairly 
well  during  the  filming  of  Hours;  she  is  one  of  our 
most  gifted  actors,  but  she  has  no  idea  how  she 
does  it.  She  does  a bare  minimum  of  rehearsal. 
She  worries  that  if  she  looks  at  it  too  closely,  it 
will  disappear.  I understand  that.” 

MIXED  SOCIETY 


In  all  his  novels,  Cunningham’s  descriptions  of 
heterosexual  sex  are  sharp  and  pungent,  as  good 
as  his  descriptions  of  homosexual  sex,  revealing 
in  fact  similar  power  struggles.  His  details  are 
acute— a certain  position  of  the  body  will  reveal 
an  interesting  crease  in  the  skin  tucking  around 
the  buttock  to  the  back  of  the  leg.  The  detail 
becomes  our  access  to  the  experience.  Here  in 
Provincetown  we  have  a lot  of  writers  happy  to  be 
known  as  gay  novelists,  but  Cunmngham,  from 
the  beginning,  was  a mainstream  writer  who 
included  gay  characters  in  his  novels.  The  Hours, 
certainly,  received  more  mainstream  acclaim 
than  either  of  his  earlier  novels. 

But  in  Flesh  and  Blood,  sex  on  the  grass  of  a golf 
course  between  the  young  couple,  Susan  and 
Todd,  is  as  compelling  as  the  best  sex  scenes  in  D. 
H.  Lawrence.  Told  from  Susan’s  point  of  view, 
the  two-page  encounter  has  a delicious  inno- 
cence, completely  fresh,  and  punctured  by  sharp 
shafts  of  fleeting  illumination.  Under  constella- 
tions of  stars  that  Cunningham  recurrently 
names,  we  are  with  the  couple  during  their  pri- 
vate time.  She  imagines  him  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
own  masculinity:  “He  seemed  to  find  it  unre- 
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markable  that  his  fingers  could  grip  a soup  bowl 
around  its  edges  and  that  his  feet  filled  shoes 
massive  and  potentially  lethal  as  cinder  blocks.” 
She  quells  the  panic  rising  in  her  stomach  by 
shifting  attention  to  his  uniquely  male  organ: 
“To  take  her  mind  off  her  own  fears  she  focused 
on  his  cock,  its  veined  shaft  and  purple,  strangely 
innocent  head . . . She  wondered  if  he  understood 
her  loyalty’s  depth  and  breadth.  She  wondered  if 
this  diligence,  this  scrupulous  and  clinical  interest 
of  hers,  was  what  people  meant  when  they  spoke 
about  love.” 

Cunningham  said  that  he  feels  his  ideal  reader 
is  a litde  bit  like  himself.  Who  is  Cunningham? 
His  father  worked  in  a large  advertising  agency. 
He  was  very  close  to  his  mother,  to  whom  Specimen 
Days  is  dedicated.  He  had  dark  moments  in  his 
early  years,  mostly  issues  having  to  do  with  per- 
sonal relationships.  He  has  a sister,  two  years 
younger  than  him,  who  lives  about  50  miles  north 
of  Los  Angeles.  She  works  as  a lab  technician  for  a 
pharmaceutical  company;  she’s  married  without 
children.  “The  DNA  stops  with  us,”  he  said.  “The 
dark  moments  of  depression  are  triggered  if 
there’s  too  much  going  on;  my  sensory  apparatus 
gets  overloaded.  Whether  it’s  too  much  good 
stuff  or  too  much  bad  stuff,  it  is  much  darker 
than  wanting  to  retreat  and  be  alone,  much 
darker  than  my  mother’s  death  or  winning  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.” 

Cunningham  grew  up  in  Ohio,  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia and  went  to  Stanford  University,  majonng 
in  English.  He  received  financial  aid  as  a scholar- 
ship student.  He  worked.  He  studied  English. 
Years  afterward,  he  did  time  as  a bartender.  I asked 
Michael  if  he  was  straight  during  his  bartender 
years,  and  he  said,  “You  know,  I don’t  know  if  I was 
ever  straight.  I think  I was  impersonating  a 
straight  guy,  as  so  many  gay  people  do.  The 
choices  people  make  can  keep  opemng.  I hope  the 
banishment  of  choices  is  something  that  is  dimin- 
ishing with  each  new  generation— being  gay  and 
refusing  to  acknowledge  it.” 

Provincetown,  historically,  has  proven  to  be 
an  unusual  experiment.  Its  gay  population  is 
fully  accepted  within  a mixed  community.  This 
magazine  has  always  been  a strong  supporter  of 
gay  rights,  and  Cunningham  is  the  seventh  cover 
subject  who  is  gay  or  lesbian. 

D.  H.  Lawrence  could  depict  the  sexual  power 
of  a female  from  the  point  of  view  of  a man,  and 
the  sexual  power  of  a man  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a female.  People  who  read  Lawrence  do  not 
know  what  to  think  about  his  sexual  orientation. 
Such  an  author  is  artistically  polymorphous,  and 
understands  how  a particular  person  can  feel 
sexual  attraction  for  another  particular  person. 
Anyone  can  read  Cunningham’s  matenal  and  get 
a sense  of  other  lives  we  could  have  lived.  Michael 
and  I discussed  this  aspect  of  his  work. 

He  remarked,  “Somebody  said  the  only  differ- 
ence between  people  is  whether  they  are  sexual  or 
not  sexual.” 

I replied,  “I  think  almost  all  people  are  sexual. 
Was  Thoreau  sexual?” 

“Certainly  not  his  writings.  I don’t  know  what 
his  sex  life  was  like.” 

“I  think  he  was  gay,”  I said,  “but  asexual.” 


“I  think  of  Henryjames,  Virginia  Woolf,  people 
who  were  mcapable  of  having  sex  who  would 
probably  have  had  gay  sex  if  they  could,  but  it  was 
just  too  difficult  or  ‘icky5  for  them.  I look  forward 
with  great  anticipation  to  the  day  when  it  just 
doesn’t  matter.  We  are  seeing  a change.  But  now 
we  are  seeing  a great  deal  of  backlash.  There  are 
laws  that  criminalize  gay  relationships.  It’s  a dark 
period.” 

“Maybe  it’s  the  final  resistance  before  genuine 
change?” 

“That:’ s my  sense.  When  you  start  to  make  real 
progress,  something  like  this  resistance  is  bound 
to  happen.  Any  attempt  to  hold  a body  of  people 
down  is  doomed  to  failure.” 

“Doomed  by  its  very  structure,  I would  say.  It 
would  be  one  thing  if  the  gay  rights  movement 
had  a malicious  desire  to  harm  someone,  but 
when  a person  simply  loves  another  person,  why 
should  anyone  be  offended?” 

“This  is  the  question,”  Cunningham  respond- 
ed, “that  I would  love  to  be  able  to  ask  all  those 
people  out  there,  ‘Why  do  you  care,  why  does  it 
matter  to  you?’  One  of  the  things  I love  about 
Provincetown  is  that  it  feels  not  so  much  like  a 
gay  town  but  a town  where  it  just  doesn’t  seem  to 
make  any  difference.” 

“The  guide  I followed  in  developing  Province- 
town  Arts  is  what  I call  the  ‘John  Waters  Model  of 
Integration  into  Straight  Society.’  It  is  a mixed 
society  of  gay  and  straights  who  share  some 
various  beliefs  and  purposes  that  unite  them.  In 
Provincetown,  Waters  always  prefers  to  go  to 
mixed  bars  rather  than  gay  bars.” 

“I  feel  the  same  way.  My  friends  are  not  all  gay. 
I don’t  read  exclusively  gay  wnters.  I read  whatever 
is  interesting  to  me.  The  sexuality  question  is 
relatively  minor.” 

Here  our  conversation  moved  to  a crux.  Cun- 
ningham had  been  quoted  several  years  ago  in 
Provincetown  Arts  as  saying  that  Oscar  Wilde  was 
the  source  of  a statement  that  guided  his  practice 
in  writing  about  sex:  “Everything  in  life  is  about 
sex,  except  sex.  Sex  is  about  power.”  Whether 
Wilde  said  it  or  not  does  not  detract  from  the 
wisdom  the  utterance  offers  Cunningham.  Even 
if  the  attribution  is  apocryphal,  it  is  a truth  that 
encodes  Cunningham’s  description  of  human 
mating  behavior.  “I  find  that  line  especially  use- 
ful in  contemplating  writing  about  sex,”  he  said. 
“Eroticism,  for  me,  is  impossible  to  do  on  the 
page.  I find  it  possible  only  if  I can  do  so  in  terms 
of  what  it  tells  us  about  who’s  in  power.  If  I think 
of  it  as  a sort  of  negotiation  or  battle,  rather  than 
in  terms  of  erotic  pleasure,  then  I can  write  about 
it.  Otherwise,  it’s  too  amorphous  and  too 
idiosyncratic.  What’s  sexy  to  me  is  not  only  going 
to  be  not  sexy  to  you,  it’s  not  going  to  be  sexy  to 
another  gay  guy.  Our  circuitry  is  so  personal. 

“I  think  writers  need  to  be  acquainted  on  a 
firsthand  basis  with  a range  of  human  feelings. 
Any  writer  can  wnte  about  anything  in  the  world 
without  having  experienced  it,  except  emotions. 
You  cannot  write  about  love  if  you  have  not  loved. 
You  cannot  write  about  despair.  I’ve  had  depres- 
sion, more  and  more  as  I get  older.  It’s  not  helpful. 
You  need  to  get  out  of  it  m order  to  get  to  work. 
Mild  depression  or  mere  blues  may  be  different.” 
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WHITMAN'S  POEMS  MAKE 
GOOD  WALLPAPER 

In  Specimen  Days , it  is  clear  that  Cunningham  has 
absorbed  Whitman  thoroughly.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  novel,  The  Children’s  Crusade , children 
have  grown  up  in  a bedroom  where  the  walls,  ceil- 
ing, and  floor  are  papered  with  hundreds  of  pages 
of  Whitman’s  poems.  The  poems  were  plastered 
like  wallpaper,  and  the  growth  of  the  children  is 
measured  by  the  wisdom  they  absorb  as  they  live 
with  every  word,  day  by  day  and  line  by  line.  Each 
generation  has  people  who  are  obsessed  with 
Whitman.  Their  names  are  altered  slightly,  but 
they  retain  core  etymological  associations,  often 
biblical  and  historical  sounding,  as  if  we’ve 
known  such  types,  precursors,  or  prophets  before. 
Lucas  becomes  Luke.  On  the  distaff  side,  which 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  for  Whitman, 
Catherine  becomes  Cat  becomes  Catareen.  Either 
way,  the  fascination  with  the  ur-author  persists. 

This  name-changing  reminded  me  of  an 
embryonic  effort  in  Home  at  the  End  of  the  World , 
in  which  Bobby  attempts  to  change  his  name, 
graduating  from  a childhood  nickname  to  a 
more  adult-sounding  name,  the  new  name 
bestowing  new  identity.  That  little  detail  in  the 
early  book  stood  out  in  retrospect  as  the  source 
of  the  wild  succession  of  slight  name  changes  in 
the  three  epochs  of  Specimen  Days. 

“It’s  sort  of  autobiographical,”  Cunningham 
explained.  “My  family,  my  biological  family,  called 
me  Mike  when  I was  growing  up.  I didn’t  come  to 
be  known  as  Michael  until  college,  in  the  ’60s, 
when  nobody  was  named  Mike.  You  were  called 
Michael.  I can  never  get  my  family  to  call  me 
Michael.  I gave  up  trying  years  ago.  They  call  me 
Mike.  My  father  is  still  alive.  My  mother  died  a few 
years  ago.  They  simply  refused  to  call  me  by  the 
name  every  other  person  called  me.  It  feels  indica- 
tive of  what  is  great  and  terrible  about  one’s 
biological  family.  You  remain  a five-year-old.” 

Each  generation  in  Specimen  Days  has  another 
generation  of  Whitman-obsessed  people,  who 
call  his  writings  “the  book.”  They  may  as  well  call 
it  the  Bible.  The  wisdom  contained  is  assumed  to 


be  subspecies  aetemitatis , or  the  view  of  things  from 
an  eternal  angle,  rather  than  a momentary  per- 
spective. They  were  looking  through  a large 
frame.  Another  character  will  say,  “Shut  the  fuck 
up!  I’m  sick  of  your  poetry.”  When  I first  read 
that  line,  I erupted  in  laughter.  I wondered  if 
Cunningham  chuckled  when  he  wrote  that,  and 
he  said,  “Yeah,  sure  I did.” 

Cunningham’s  first  reader,  after  himself,  is 
Ken  Corbett:  “He’s  not  only  my  first  reader,  but 
with  him  I live  in  an  atmosphere  of  intelligence 
and  discrimination  and  appreciation  of  a really 
good  joke.  It’s  difficult  to  imagine  writing  without 
him.  He  is  an  integral  part  of  the  process.  Maybe 
I’m  a little  corny,  but  I agree  with  the  Beatles  that 
love  is,  in  fact,  all  you  need.  It’s  just  hard  to  get  it, 
hard  to  hold  it.” 

Here  two  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind. 
First,  the  last  section  of  the  book.  Like  Beauty , 
seems  to  refer  to  Aristotle’s  definition  of  poetry  as 
being  “not  truth,  but  something  like  truth.”  Truth 
is  factual  history;  something  like  truth  is  poetry. 
“Why?”  Aristotle  asked.  Because  poetry  is  more 
philosophical  than  history;  poetry  makes  eternal 
what  dies  every  day.  Cunningham  explained  that 
the  concept  of  beauty  in  the  novel  meant  some- 
thing that  was  “better  than  useful.”  My  second 
thought  was  a passage  I had  read  in  which  a 
Cunningham  character  declared  that  he  had 
believed  that  romance  would  bestow  dignity, 
destiny,  and  direction  upon  a person;  but  instead 
romance  soured,  became  rank,  like  a sick  spouse 
sitting  on  the  toilet.  Cunningham  manages  to  use 
these  disappointments  to  make  his  characters 
realistic  and  accessible,  like  us. 

Many  of  Cunningham’s  friends  have  small 
children.  Mane  Howe,  the  poet,  Cunningham’s 
close  friend  from  his  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  days 
and  present  neighbor  in  Greenwich  Village,  has 
an  adopted  daughter  that  Cunningham  cherishes 
as  if  she  were  a niece.  His  friends  Don  and  Lee  in 
California  have  Sam  and  Ben,  who  visit  in  the 
summer.  I was  swimming  in  the  area  a few  sum- 
mers ago  and  I heard  a child  splashing  out  of  the 
water  like  a talking  fish,  squealing  with  glee 
“Uncle  Michael!”  It  made  me  grateful  that  there 


are  children  all  over  the  place.  Melanie  Braverman 
and  Molly  Perdue,  his  neighbors  in  the  Province- 
town  compound,  with  whom  Ken  and  Michael 
share  an  expansive  deck,  have  an  adopted  child 
named  Sam,  who  watches  while  Michael,  Ken, 
Molly,  and  Melanie  do  the  gardening  around  the 
borders  of  the  deck,  a kind  of  common  ground. 
Here  the  role  of  gardening  recalls  the  first  chapter 
in  Flesh  and  Blood,  when  the  little  boy  on  the  Greek 
farm  creates  his  own  garden  on  a barren  hill.  He 
works  his  father’s  farm  during  the  day  and  carries 
at  the  end  of  day  a mouthful  of  dirt,  mixed  with 
manure,  up  a hill.  Day  by  day,  he  creates  a small 
patch  of  fertile  ground  that  is  his  own,  where  he 
grows  tomatoes  before  he  immigrates  to  Amenca 
and  then  fathers  three  generations. 

DANCING 

In  Specimen  Days,  machines  have  their  clumsy 
rhythm,  however  perfected  by  the  future.  In 
Home  at  the  End  of  the  World,  Bobby  is  the  dancer: 
“Bobby  swayed  his  hips  in  rhythm  and  soon 
began  to  dance.  Watching  him  in  his  cheerful, 
slightly  baffled  progress  through  the  day,  you 
could  forget  what  a dancer  he  was.  It  was  one  of 
his  surprises.  The  moment  a note  of  music 
sounded  he  could  move  with  such  grace  and 
buoyancy.  He  appeared  to  shed  some  interior 
weight.  A ghost  of  the  flesh,  all  gristle  and  bone 
that  dissolved  at  a guitar’s  strum  or  the  first  bleat 
of  a horn.  On  the  record,  a woman  backed  by 
maracas  and  guitars  sang  full-throated  in  Spanish, 
with  shamelessly  simple  passion.  Bobby,  who 
loved  all  music,  good  and  bad,  danced  as  the  last 
sun  disappeared.” 

By  contrast,  Jonathan,  Bobby’s  boyhood 
friend,  with  whom  he  shared  a homosexual 
encounter,  “was  an  elegant  if  contained  dancer. 
He  moved  within  a small  column  of  air,  the  exact 
boundaries  of  which  he  never  overstepped.” 
Later,  having  left  the  Midwest  to  live  in  New  York 
as  adults  in  an  interesting  menage  with  a female 
interested  in  having  a baby,  Jonathan  has  a tete- 
a-tete  with  Bobby,  asking,  “The  things  that  we 
used  to  do  together.  The,  well,  sexual  things.  I 
mean  we  never  talked  about  it,  and  after  school 
we  just  stopped.  I guess  I’m  wondering  what  you 
thought  about  it.” 

Here  Cunningham  subtly  examines  the 
teenaged  boys  who  could  go  either  way,  then 
compares  them  after  they  have  chosen  their  ways. 
Bobby  remembered  that,  years  ago,  he’d  made 
love  with  Jonathan  because  Jonathan  had  wanted 
to,  and  because  Bobby  loved  Jonathan.  Still, 
when  he  did  it,  “nothing  quickened  or  struggled 
for  release.”  In  New  York,  Bobby  said,  “We  were 
kids,  Johnny.  That  was  years  ago.” 

Cunningham  thinks  of  language  as  a medi- 
um that  is  just  as  much  about  music  as  meaning. 
On  the  page  the  rhythms  of  the  sentences,  and 
how  each  one  dances  with  the  sentence  that  pro- 
ceeds and  the  sentence  that  follows  it,  matters 
about  as  much  as  what  he  actually  says.  He  has 
an  untested  idea  that  he  should  be  able  to  read 
his  fiction  to  somebody  who  does  not  speak 
English  and  his  spirit  would  come  across  even  if 
they  didn’t  know  what  his  language  meant. 
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Notes  on  a Time 
Remembered 

P-TOWN  1980 

By  Maria  Flook 

Michael  and  1 met  in  Iowa  City  the  year 
before  we  came  to  Provincetown  as 
fellows.  That  winter  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center  we  were  lucky  to  have  one  another 
until  we  found  our  legs,  and  we  often  hooked  up 
after  a workday  or  at  moments  of  reprieve  from 
our  demons  in  our  little  cubicles.  We  took  a cou- 
ple of  drives  together,  and  one  time  we  ended  up 
out  at  Highland  Light  at  midnight,  just  to  feel  the 
churning  beacon  close  up,  when  it  still  had  its 
gorgeous  Fresnel  lens  that  swirled  in  wide  golden 
wedges  over  the  High  Head  cliffs.  We  were  listen- 
ing to  the  Clash’s  “Train  in  Vain”  and  we  just 
jumped  out  of  the  car  and  hopped  and  danced 
around  like  banshees  beneath  the  whirling  light. 
We  did  our  legitimate  dancing  at  the  Back  Room 
and  I remember  it  was  Prince’s  “1999”  that  we 
loved  most,  and  how  the  hit  had  seemed  like  such 


I ASKED  IF  HE  COULD  SAY 
SOMETHING  ABOUT  WHITMAN'S 
IMPORTANCE 


Cunningham  said  that  when  he  started  Specimen 
Days  he  had  no  intention  of  including  Walt 
Whitman.  He  had  just  published  The  Hours  and 
did  not  want  to  be  described  as  the  guy  who  takes 
a famous  dead  writer  and  glamorizes  her  or  him 
in  rip-off  books.  “Yeah,”  he  said,  “I  cashed  in  on 
Virginia  Woolf  and  now  I will  take  Whitman  to 
the  bank  as  well.  As  I was  doing  my  research  for 
the  first  part,  about  New  York  in  the  late  1800s, 
one  of  the  things  I was  made  aware  of  was  that 
New  York  was  a really  difficult  place  then,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Industnal  Revolution.  A handful 
of  people  were  doing  well,  but  almost  everybody 
was  working  12-hour  shifts  in  factories,  beneath 
a coal-smoke  sky  20  feet  above  everybody’s  head. 
At  that  time,  Manhattan  was  Lower  Manhattan. 
There  were  few  houses,  if  any,  in  what  is  now  the 
50s  and  above.  Whitman  was  walking  around, 
saying,  “I  sing  the  body  electric!”  and  “Every  atom 
that  belongs  to  me  belongs  to  you.”  How  interest- 
ing that  our  difficult  and  dehumanizing  time  in 
American  history  should  also  produce  our  great, 
transcendentalist  poet.  I put  him  in,  penpherally. 
He  became  a bigger  figure  and  it  became  clear  he 
was  going  to  be  part  of  the  glue  that  held  the 
novel  together.  First,  because  he  was  there.  Then  I 
began  to  want  to  work  with  Whitman  because  the 
novel,  to  some  degree,  is  meant  to  chart  the  arc  of 
‘progress,’  beginning  with  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion and  ending  with  cloning  and  interstellar 
travel.  Whitman,  our  great  humanist,  our  great 
celebrator  of  life  in  every  conceivable  form,  ought 
to  be  there  as  a complement  or  counterpoint.” 


a preposterous  and  distant  date  to  look  ahead  to— 
would  we  ever  get  to  it  in  one  piece?  And,  of  course, 
Michael  and  I shared  books  we  were  reading. 
I remember  how  polite  Michael  was  when 
I returned  his  new  copy  of  Doctorow’s  Loon  Lake 
after  I had  dropped  it  in  the  bathtub.  Michael 
was  horrified,  but  he  just  gulped  and  didn’t 
scream  at  me.  When  Michael’s  pretty  sister  was 
visiting  from  California  he  brought  her  over  for 
dinner,  but  she  was  girlishly  squeamish  about  eat- 
ing a lobster.  And  when  I made  a serious  stab  at 
preparing  my  version  of  an  Art  of  French  Cooking- 
type-dinner  for  my  neighbor  Stanley  Kunitz 
(I  was  at  34  Commercial,  next  door  to  Stanley), 
Stanley  came  over  with  Skoyles,  the  writing  chair 
at  the  Work  Center  at  that  time,  and  I invited 
Michael  to  round  out  the  table  which  was  too  top 
heavy  with  poets.  It  was  a sublime  Kunitz  evening, 
and  we  were  a happy  foursome.  Stanley  had 
brought  over  his  own  big  jelly  jar  of  martinis,  but 
I remember  how  Michael  helped  me  when  Kunitz 
asked  for  a fresh  “twist”  and  I didn’t  have  any 
more  lemons.  Michael  and  Skoyles  stood  over 
my  kitchen  garbage  bin  and  searched  through  all 
the  gooey  table  scraps  looking  for  a discarded 
lemon  wedge  that  could  be  doctored  and  given  to 
Stanley,  and  Stanley  didn’t  seem  to  mind. 

In  the  worst  blears  of  winter,  Michael  and  I 


Cunningham  had  read  Whitman  since 
college.  Much  earlier,  by  chance,  he  had  read 
Virginia  Woolf,  who  became,  he  said,  “entwined 
with  my  DNA.”  He  does  not  feel  that  Whitman  is 
entwined  with  his  DNA:  “I  think  most  of  us  who 
care  about  books  have  a small  body  of  writers 
who  are  bloodstreams;  other  writers  we  revere. 
Whitman  is  more  the  latter  to  me,  a writer  I love, 
but  whom  I came  to  read  later.” 

I was  curious  if  Michael  recognized  the  same 
concept  of  manliness  that  I saw  in  Whitman.  The 
iconic  hero  of  American  poetry  sauntered  freely 
along  the  main  boulevards  of  the  city,  and  loved 
the  stagecoach  ride  down  Broadway,  where  he  sat 
in  the  roof  seating,  waving  to  friends.  During  the 
height  of  the  Civil  War,  he  chose  to  go  to  hospitals, 
bringing  candy,  oranges,  stamps,  and  tobacco  to 
the  wounded,  and  talking  with  them,  offering  the 
solace  of  recognition  with  his  attentive  ears.  That 
shows  instinctive  compassion.  His  robust  voice, 
his  rolling  catalogues  of  information,  make  it 
marvelous  that  Whitman  belatedly  became  a 
major  poet.  The  future  does  not  care  that  Whit- 
man lived  to  be  applauded.  Cunningham  said, 
“He  had  a hard  time  at  the  end.  His  poetry  had 
not  really  taken  off.  One  of  his  ambitions  was 
never  realized,  which  was  to  create  a poetry  that 
would  be  read  by  everybody,  not  just  the  educated 
elite,  but  by  working  people,  which,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  has  not  happened  to  a significant  degree.  But 
now,  here  he  is,  still  very  alive  in  a very  real  way.” 

I would  not  have  associated  Cunningham 
with  an  interest  in  science  fiction  until  I read 
Specimen  Days.  He  read  a lot  of  science  fiction 
until  he  was  15  or  16,  then  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  reading  other  literature  as  well.  Genre 
books,  those  subcategories  in  bookstores,  away 


made  a pact.  We  said  we  would  meet  to  play  pool 
at  the  Bradford  on  weekdays  in  the  afternoons  if, 
and  ONLY  IF,  we  had  had  a good  workday  and 
we  felt  we  had  made  breakthroughs.  The  Brad- 
ford was  a dangled  carrot  for  us.  We  had  to  have 
our  pool  game  midday  before  I had  to  run  to  get 
my  daughter  at  the  grade  school,  but  at  that  time 
of  day  the  Bradford  has  a homey  feel,  with  just  a 
little  bit  of  daylight  streaming  in  so  you  could 
actually  see  the  craggy  regulars,  landlocked  cap- 
tains, and  other  brethren,  like  Skillings  and 
Skoyles,  at  the  bar  the  way  their  moms  might  see 
them  on  Sundays.  Everyone  there  seemed  to  tol- 
erate Michael,  the  tall  and  lanky  Californian,  and 
me,  the  single  mom  with  a punk  “Monkey  shag” 
haircut,  both  of  us  in  ripped  jeans  and  T-shirts, 
like  FAWC  Bobbsie  Twins. 

Michael  also  helped  me  get  my  first  P-town 
job,  at  his  new  boyfriend’s  Commercial  Street 
Breakfast  Bistro,  “Christie’s.”  Working  for  Christy 
Randazzo  was  a wonderful  experience,  waiting  on 
tables  in  May,  right  on  the  harbor  when  the  plank- 
ton was  blooming,  that  phenomenon  every  spring 
when  the  water  smells  green  as  flowers. 

MARIA  FLOOK’s  recent  books  are  Lux,  a novel,  and 
Invisible  Eden:  A Story  of  Love  and  Murder  on 
Cape  Cod. 


from  the  main  selections,  interest  him.  Ten  years 
ago,  he  said,  he  wrote  a series  of  horror  stories 
that  never  came  to  anything,  and  he  never  tried 
to  publish  them.  When  he  prepared  to  write 
Specimen  Days , he  said,  “I  read  tons  of  science 
fiction  and  thrillers.” 

Like  most  people  who  love  Provincetown, 
Cunningham  shares  a love  for  eccentrics.  He 
himself  is  not  especially  eccentric,  but  he  is  often 
surprised  by  the  general  population  who  are 
instinctively  repelled  by  eccentricity.  He  has  seen 
such  types  nervous  in  the  presence  of  a particu- 
larly sexy  drag  queen  that  happened  to  have 
Mercurochrome-colored  hair.  In  Cunningham 
country,  the  people  of  the  future  have  no  word 
for  valuations  that  exceed  usefulness.  They  have 
a term,  keeram,  which  means  something  like 
beauty,  but  it  is  only  an  approximation  of  our 
earthly  expression.  Roughly,  the  term  translates 
as  “better  than  useful.” 

The  author  is  a fine  specimen  of  a novelist, 
but  he  knows  his  limits.  He  prizes  surprise  in 
poetry,  but  claims  not  to  have  a gift  for  writing 
poetry.  “A  narrative  that  aspires  to  a poetic 
cadence  is  the  closest  I’ll  ever  come,”  he  said.  “I 
love  to  dance.  I’m  not  especially  good  at  it,  but  all 
the  songs  in  my  books  are  from  records  that  mat- 
tered to  me.  Music  is  my  very  favorite  of  all  the 
art  forms.  If  I had  any  talent  as  a musician,  I 
would  play  music.  I am  convinced  that  if  an 
extraterrestrial  appeared  right  now  and  said, 
I only  have  half  an  hour.  What  can  you  tell  me  about 
life  on  earth ? we  would  play  him  a Bach  cantata. 
We  would  not  read  him  a chapter  from  a novel.” 

CHRISTOPHER  BUS  A is  editor  of  Provincetown 
Arts. 
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Adoption 

BY  DENISE  DOHERTY  PAPPAS 


ddressmg  a large  audience  in  the  parish  hall  ot  St. 
Peter’s  Church  in  Provincetown  several  years  ago, 
Tom  Brosnan,  dressed  in  casual  tourist  clothes, 
began,  “As  a parish  priest  in  Brooklyn,  I was  asked 
to  judge  a school  art  contest.  The  theme  was 
scenes  from  the  Bible.  I scanned  through  drawings  of  a blind  Sam- 
son, a brave  Daniel,  and  a seaworthy  Noah’s  Ark.  I was  stopped 
short  by  a crayon  sketch  of  an  enormous  stretch  limousine.  The 
chauffeur  had  a long  white  beard.  He  was  driving  an  attractive 
celebrity  couple,  who  smiled  and  waved  from  the  back  seat.  I read 
the  title:  God  drives  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  That  is  the 
theme  of  this  conference,  the  transformation  of  loss  into  gain. 
Religion  comes  from  the  root  religare— to  tie  together,  to  unite 
what  has  been  separated.” 

Father  Brosnan  was  keynote  speaker  at  a little-known  conference 
on  adoption,  held  annually  in  Provincetown  for  20  years.  I feel  as  if 
he  is  speaking  directly  to  me.  This  year  the  meetings,  over  five  days, 
will  be  held  at  the  Provincetown  Theater  in  mid-July.  The  full  title  is 
“Tales  of  Truth:  How'  the  Story  Heals.”  The  founder  of  the  confer- 
ence is  Joyce  Maguire  Pavao,  director  of  the  Center  for  Family 
Connections  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  She  was  a teenaged  girl 
being  treated  for  appendicitis,  she  WTites  in  her  book,  The  Family  of 
Adoption , wlien  she  realized  “I  was  the  appendix.  I was  the  secret.’ 
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She  was  a curious  adopted  person  who  pushed 
for  answers,  first  in  her  own  life,  later  for  other 
people  who  were  adopted. 

About  100  people— judges,  doctors,  lawyers, 
clinicians,  therapists,  social  workers,  birth 
parents,  adopting  parents,  adopted  persons,  and 
foster  families— attend  the  conference.  Some 
come  from  as  far  away  as  Korea,  China,  and 
South  America  to  learn  from  one  another  in  a 
rich  exchange  of  theory  and  practice.  Mostly  they 
share  stories  of  complicated  identities  created  by 
adoption,  not  a one-day  experience  but  a lifelong 
integration  of  separation,  heartache,  taboos, 
regrets,  reasons,  fears,  fantasies,  and  realities. 
Their  stories  address  differences  in  race,  class, 
religion,  geography,  gender,  and  sexual  onenta- 
tion.  The  conference  teaches  us  to  create  family 
orchards  rather  than  family  trees.  Pavao  and  her 
team  work  with  individuals,  couples,  gay, 
lesbian,  foster  parents,  and  blended  families. 
Families  created  by  adoption  encounter  various 
challenges,  including  homophobia,  racism,  or 
the  stigma  sometimes  attached  to  donor 
insemination.  Pavao  believes  persons  who  have 
overcome  such  trauma  and  prejudice  themselves 
have  the  best  skills  to  be  effective  parents. 

When  Luke  and  Edward  were  in  the  process  of 
adopting  three  siblings,  Pavao’s  organization  was 
called  in  to  do  an  assessment  of  readiness,  a 
transition  plan,  and  make  a recommendation  to 
the  courts.  The  foster  mother  was  not  very  con- 
cerned that  the  “Dads”  were  gay.  They  are  a stable 
couple— Luke  is  an  award-winning  teacher  and 
Edward  is  an  attorney.  But  the  foster  mother  was 
fearful  that  the  birth  mother,  Esmeralda,  might 
not  feel  good  about  this  placement  of  her  chil- 
dren with  gay  fathers.  Esme  expressed  fears  that 
“they  will  sexually  abuse  my  two  sons  and  will  not 
know  how  to  raise  my  daughter.”  We  arranged  a 
meeting.  Esme’s  children  had  been  sexually 
abused  by  her  boyfriend— who  is  heterosexual— 
and  they  were  physically  abused  in  earlier  foster 
care  with  a heterosexual  couple  prior  to  their 
present  and  long-term  foster  mom,  Lucy,  with 
whom  they  have  a great  relationship.  Lucy  plans 
to  be  a continued  presence  in  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren as  a “sort  of  aunt.”  The  two  Dads  are  happy 
with  that  plan.  Esme  came  to  realize  she  would  be 
the  only  mother  her  children  had.  That  fact,  com- 
bined with  trust  in  Luke  and  Edward,  made  her 
feel  her  three  children  would  stay  together  with 
each  other.  She  visits  four  times  each  year,  sharing 
their  progress  in  school  and  sports.  The  children 
keep  a connection  with  their  birthmother  and 
with  Lucy,  also  a valuable  mother  figure  for  them. 

In  another  case,  Kathryn  came  in  for  a con- 
sultation because  her  10-year-old  son,  Dan,  is  the 
product  of  donor  insemination,  and  her  now- 
deceased  husband  made  it  quite  clear  that  that 
he  never  wanted  the  boy  to  know  that  he  was  any- 
thing but  his  total  and  complete  Dad.  Now  the 
father  has  passed  away  from  a very  serious  illness 
that  is  genetic  in  nature,  the  child  is  sure  that  he 
is  going  to  have  this  disease,  and  he  has  become 
rather  introverted  and  fearful.  At  last,  after  con- 
sultation, Mom  told  her  son  about  her  origins 
and  that  he  might  have  no  worry  about  catching 
this  particular  illness. 


Cynthia  and  Kendra  adopted  Janese  when  she 
was  four.  The  child’s  birthmother,  Sharaye,  had 
been  the  victim  of  domestic  violence  and  had 
ongoing  addiction  problems.  Sharaye  has  been 
in  and  out  of  treatment  centers  and  has  tried  very 
hard  to  keep  herself  well,  so  that  she  can  have  her 
visits  with  Janese  twice  a year.  Cynthia  and 
Kendra  came  for  mediation  during  the  time  that 
they  were  foster  parents;  they  learned  that 
Sharaye  loves  Janese,  but  cannot  be  her  parent. 
But  they  see  the  need  to  have  Sharaye  and  Janese 
keep  their  connection  since  Janese  is  trans-racially 
adopted  and  Sharaye  is  an  important  link  to  her 
racial  identity.  For  instance,  the  birthmother 
helps  the  family  understand  some  of  the  hair 
products  that  she  thinks  would  be  best  for 
Janese’s  lovely  black  hair.  These  visits  have 
happened  for  the  past  eight  years.  Sometimes 
Sharaye  is  in  a treatment  center  and  cannot  keep 
her  visit  date.  But  Cynthia  and  Kendra  have 
learned  to  explain  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Sharaye  was  not  able  to  be  Janese’s  parent, 
even  though  she  is  her  birthmother  and  loves  her 
very  much.  Adoption  is  not  a snapshot  in  time. 
It  is  a moving  picture  that  goes  through  life. 

Cinema  therapy  is  a feature  of  the  conference. 
The  triad  of  adopted  person,  birthmother,  and 
adopting  parents  tell  individual  personal  stories. 
Conference  tables  are  littered  with  food,  Kleenex, 
and  notepaper,  reflecting  equal  parts  of  nurtu- 
rance,  consolation,  and  information.  Like  the 
writer  of  memoir,  the  adopted  person’s  task  is 
to  integrate  the  past  with  the  present.  Tristine 
Rainer,  memoir  teacher  and  author  of  Your  Life  as 
Story,  offers  journal  writing  advice  that  parallels 
the  structure  of  adoption  stories:  Tell  the  story 
the  world  said  you  should  be;  tell  the  story  of 
who  you  told  yourself  you  were;  tell  the  story  life 
has  told  you  of  who  you  really  are. 

Stories  help  people  hold  onto  people,  places, 
past  times— occasions  that  might  not  be  part  of 
our  current  reality.  A story  holds  hurts,  sorrows, 
dreams,  secrets,  fears,  sickness,  hopes,  joys, 
fantasies.  A story  is  also  a container,  preserving  a 
valuable  memory,  retelling  and  transforming  at 
the  same  time. 

Throughout  the  conference,  Joyce  intersperses 
poetry  breaks  she  calls  “spritzers.”  Penny  Callan 
Partridge  reads  from  a book  of  her  poems, 
Pandora’s  Hope , in  which  the  box  that  is  the 
container  of  woes  is  the  part  of  the  person  from 
which  Pandora  is  separated.  It  is  this  part  of  her- 
self that  she  now  opens.  Partridge  credits  staying 
at  the  Dune’s  Edge  Campground,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Provincetown  dunes,  for  giving  her  the  sim- 
plified mind-set  so  crucial  to  producing  poetry. 
Partridge  reads  a poem  about  the  movie  Second 
Best,  starring  William  Hurt  as  an  adoptive  father 
struggling  to  connect  with  his  son.  Hurt’s  “slow 
speaking  stab  at  making  sense  of  what  may  not” 
is  transformed  when  the  son  places  a pin  once 
owned  by  his  birthmother  in  the  actor’s  palm, 
showing  “how  much  we  give  when  we  place  our- 
selves in  others’  hands.” 

DENISE  DOHERTt ' PAPPAS,  a mother  of  two 
adopted  children,  is  a summer  resident  of  Provincetown. 
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July  2 & 3,  4 


COMEDIAN  JACK  GALLAGHER 

July  7-1 7 Th/Fr/Sa/Su  - 8 Shows,  8 pm 
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spent  most  of  my  childhood  summers 
in  Provincetown,  east  of  Allerton 
Street.  At  one  time,  this  would  have 
been  the  edge  of  town.  In  many  ways  it 
has  remained  that.  It’s  a summertime 
community,  an  illusory  neighborhood  in 
which  many  of  the  residents  pack  their  bags  by 
the  end  of  September  and  head  home,  wherever 
else  home  may  be. 

At  the  same  time,  it’s  a durable  neighbor- 
hood in  which  it’s  not  uncommon  for  a house 
to  be  known  to  neighbors  as  the  residence  of 
someone  who  has  been  dead  20  year's.  The  past 
survives;  it’s  plausible  to  joke  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  view  their  houses  as  museums, 
dedicated  to  preserving  a way  of  life  that  flour- 
ished half  a century  ago. 

One  example  of  durability  is  the  Florsheim 
Banana  Split  Party,  which  has  been  reappeanng 
now  in  various  forms  for  at  least  40  years.  Our 
neighbors  Helen  and  Dick  Florsheim  used  to 
throw  an  ice  cream  party  for  the  neighborhood 
kids  on  Helen’s  birthday,  July  4th.  Helen  and 
Dick  were  a kindly,  childless  couple  with  set 
ways.  Dick,  an  artist  with  extremely  regular 
work  habits,  cranked  up  his  stereo  to  the  most 
Wagnerian  of  operas  and  painted  in  the 
morning.  After  lunch  he  strolled  across  the 
sand,  two  houses  west  to  my  aunt  lone’s  for  a 
spirited  afternoon  of  backgammon.  He  wore 
only  a modest  bathing  suit  and  a pair  of 
sunglasses  with  a white  plastic  noseguard 
attached,  or  at  other  times  a pair  of  sunglasses 
ai  1 a layer  of  chalk-white  zinc  oxide  smeared  on 
his  nose  It  was  always  odd  to  see  this  mark  of 
white  emphasis  because  the  rest  of  his  body  was 
deeply  tanned,  a shade  approaching  cordovan 
leather  that  George  Hamilton  might  find 


desirable.  Helen  never  appeared  in  a bathing 
suit  and  was  fond  of  wearing  a severe  bun,  one  I 
now  think  of  as  a go-to-hell  bun,  a no-nonsense 
yet  exotic  hairstyle  that  set  her  apart  in  the 
neighborhood.  Their  courtship  was  legendary; 
they  met  on  a transatlantic  crossing,  quickly 
concluded  with  a sudden  marriage. 

As  a child  I recall  eating  at  least  one  large 
banana  split  a year  and  feeling  a reassuring 
sense  of  continuity.  If  there  was  Helen’s 
Banana  Split  Party,  I must  be  in  Provincetown, 
and  it  must  be  July  4th.  Then  things  began  to 
change.  I grew  up,  Dick  died  of  a heart  attack, 
and  Helen  got  old  and  died,  too. 

It  seemed  the  party  died  as  well,  but  it 
turned  out  to  have  a life  of  its  own.  Mary  Press- 
man, a neighbor  who  married  Paul  Pressman 
after  his  first  wife  died,  heard  about  the  tradi- 
tion and  decided  to  revive  it.  My  wife,  Valerie, 
volunteered  to  have  it  at  our  place,  and  so  we 
did,  a new  version,  now  a moveable  feast,  more 
likely  to  take  place  in  mid-August  on  our 
porch.  The  highlight  is  no  longer  the  banana 
splits,  but  Valerie’s  chocolate  sauce.  The  con- 
stant was  that  all  the  neighbors  were  invited, 
and  most  of  them  came.  Many  brought  the  next 
generation  of  their  families.  Some  brought 
friends  who  were  new  to  the  neighborhood 
but  still  welcome.  After  a while,  Valerie  passed 
the  party  on  to  my  cousin’s  son,  Jim,  and  his 
wife,  Janet,  and  their  daughter,  Jillian.  The 
gathering  moved  next  door  to  their  porch. 
When  Jim  had  been  young  he  was  hit  by  a car 
on  Route  6.  When  he  came  out  of  a coma,  he 
screamed  for  ice  cream,  and  his  grandfather 
Hudson  declared  that  ever  afterward,  that  day 
would  be  ice  cream  day.  Though  the  ice  cream 
party  doesn’t  necessarily  fall  on  the  day  Jim 


was  brought  back  to  life,  the  story  of  Jim’s 
revival  by  ice  cream  is  now  part  of  the  lore. 

In  late  August  on  a far  sand  flat,  a troupe  of 
little  girls  is  making  a city  of  sand.  It  is  elabo- 
rate, a whole  skyline  of  sand  drips  and  sand 
piles  and  sand  outbuildings,  presumably  the 
habitat  of  royalty,  though  they  have  declined 
to  decorate  any  of  the  mounds  with  the  usual 
signs  of  royal  occupancy,  such  as  seagull 
feathers  or  snail  shells  or  ribbons  or  balloons. 
Nevertheless,  it’s  a grand  city,  facing  the  usual 
fate.  The  tide  has  just  turned,  and  the  five 
young  architects  are  trying  hard  to  figure  out 
how  to  invite  the  rising  waters  to  stream  down 
the  elaborate  system  of  canals  they  have  exca- 
vated around  their  city.  They  debate  w'hether  to 
dig  the  canals  wider  or  deeper,  not  yet  ready  to 
face  up  to  the  inevitable  transformation  of  their 
process.  At  the  moment,  they  invite  the  water  to 
advance,  but  soon  they  will  switch  to  building 
walls  around  their  castle,  trying  to  hold  the 
water  back.  The  tide  rises,  unperturbed. 

It’s  an  ancestral  scene,  one  that  must  have 
been  played  out  on  these  flats  almost  since  the 
founding  of  the  town,  or  at  least  since  the  dis- 
covery of  leisure,  which  must  certainly  be  well 
into  its  second  century  at  least.  I myself  am 
now  part  of  a family  tradition  of  castle-making 
that  touches  four  generations. 

When  I was  a builder  of  sand  castles,  I never 
thought  I would  grow  up  to  be  a person  who 
would  spend  more  time  on  maintenance,  own- 
ership, and  questions  about  lot  lines.  The 
house  I spent  summers  in  as  a kid  has  a right- 
of-way  that  selves  seven  or  eight  properties 
across  Commercial  Street.  As  a child  I thought 
of  it  as  a convenient  set  of  stairs  for  launching 
dinghies,  one  or  two  of  which  were  ahvays 
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propped  up  along  the  fence.  The  right-of-way  to 
the  beach  can  be  traced  to  Horace  “Bert”  Spear, 
who  owned  a large  parcel  going  back  about  a 
hundred  years.  He  carved  out  properties  for  his 
children;  those  properties  passed  to  other  owners. 
Has  this  strip  of  land  been  deeded  correctly?  Who 
actually  owns  it?  Who  is  responsible  for  main- 
taining it?  I think  about  these  questions  as  I dnve 
stainless-steel  screws  into  the  fence  and  friendly 
gate  across  the  right-of-way,  repairing  the  upright 
boards  dangling  from  their  rusted  screws.  I don’t 
know  who  built  this  fence,  and  I don’t  know  who 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  it.  I do  know  it’s 
falling  apart.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I could  be  swim- 
ming or  walking  my  dog,  but  it’s  exhilarating  to 
fix  something  that  will  last  a few  more  seasons.  I 
am  following  in  the  footsteps  of  many  others  who 
have  used  this  passageway. 

When  I was  a kid  this  property  was  maintained 
by  Jimmy  Thomas  and  his  crew,  the  Bonedomers, 
including  John  Alexander  and  Tom  Somes. 
Johnny,  the  boisterous  one,  always  called  me 
Henry  even  though  he  knew  that  wasn’t  my  name. 
Tom,  the  quiet  one,  had  carved  a magnificent 
mahogany  sculpture  that  my  mother  owned.  It 
depicted  a fisherman  emptying  a bucket  over  the 
edge  of  the  base  of  the  sculpture.  It  was  about  a 
foot  high,  fastidiously  sanded  and  finished.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  in  the  room  without  handling  it, 
hefting  it,  feeling  the  smooth  back  of  the  fisher- 
man, and  marveling  at  the  way  the  wood  flowed 
effortlessly  as  water  over  the  comer  of  the  base. 

As  I’m  working  I think  also  of  the  day  I cut 
back  the  rose  bramble  that  still  has  a tendency  to 
overrun  this  fence.  Helen  Florsheim  told  Valerie, 
then  my  girlfriend,  that  she  thought  I must  have 
some  spiritual  reason  for  cutting  the  bramble, 
some  need  to  keep  things  in  order.  Like  the  chil- 
dren building  sand  castles  on  the  flats,  I do  this 
because  it  feels  natural  and  right. 

Loss  is  part  of  the  experience.  It  starts  young. 
The  tides  are  easy  transitions,  but  losing  summer 
is  not.  My  first  great  loss  was  our  dog  Judy,  killed 
in  a freak  driving  accident  on  the  dunes  when  I 
was  five.  The  passenger  side  didn’t  have  a door, 
just  a chain  that  ran  the  length  of  the  door.  She 
was  snapping  branches  as  we  drove  through  pine 


trees  near  the  old  coast  guard  station.  We  must 
have  been  traveling  fast.  She  caught  a branch,  was 
pulled  out  by  her  teeth,  and  fell  under  the  back 
wheel,  which  crushed  her. 

I lost  a boat  to  a bad  storm  when  I was  15.  I 
shouldn’t  have.  It  broke  its  mooring  after  filling  up 
with  water  from  a heavy  rain  and  washed  ashore.  If 
only  I’d  had  the  wit  to  bail  it  out.  Add  to  this  the 
steady  stream  of  inconsequential  things  lost, 
broken,  weeded  out,  burned,  stained,  or  worn-out. 
Toy  soldiers  abandoned,  inflatable  beach  toys  gone 
soft,  lumpy  couches,  singed  pot  holders,  moldy 
cutting  boards,  shorted  out  floor  lamps. 

People  begin  to  fail.  In  his  last  year  Jimmy 
Thomas,  part  of  the  carpentry  crew,  was  wheeled 
onto  our  deck  swathed  in  blankets  to  take  his 
last  look  at  the  fireworks  on  July  4th.  My  father 
died.  Then  my  uncle  Hudson,  then  his  wife, 
lone,  and  somewhere  in  there  both  Dick  and 
Helen  passed  away. 

Include  the  sea  as  an  agent  of  loss.  It  rusts  with- 
out prejudice,  corrodes  without  reprieve.  When  I 
was  young  we  used  to  pick  mussels  off  the  jetties 
for  lunch.  Now  it  would  be  a health  risk  if  you 
could  find  enough  to  make  a meal.  We  used  to  tie 
a bit  of  bacon  on  a line  and  fish  for  crabs.  Now  you 
can  still  try,  but  your  effort  would  be  fruitless. 
Change  registers  here  more  acutely.  Perhaps  that’s 
the  way  it  is  when  you  love  a place:  you  want  it  to 
stay  unchanged,  and  you  notice  when  it  is  altered. 
You  are  in  two  worlds:  the  one  that  is  always 
rushing  to  become  another  version  of  itself,  and 
the  one  that  will  never  be  the  same  again. 

Fall  through  spring,  the  neighborhood  is 
mostly  empty.  People  disappear  in  cold  months 
and  reappear  when  it’s  warm.  When  I was  young, 
families  came  for  the  summer  and  stayed.  Chil- 
dren spent  their  time  on  the  flats,  where  their 
parents  could  see  them  from  a distance.  Now 
families  might  come  for  two  weeks,  feeling  lucky 
to  be  here  that  long.  Familiar  faces  come  and  go 
within  the  weekend  instead  of  the  season.  Saying 
good-bye  has  become  a summer  pastime. 

“Bye,  Jim,  see  you  next  August.”  A bunch  of  us 
are  loitering  in  Jim’s  shell  driveway  as  he  and  his 
family  load  up  their  white  van.  The  sun  is  still 
warm,  but  the  air  is  beginning  to  take  on  the 
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-Lai  clarity  of  September.  Somebody  adds, 
re  all  kind  of  busy  right  now,  so  we  won’t 
rave  when  you  leave.”  Everyone  laughs.  The 
-vet-corner  leave-taking  ritual  has  become  so 
well  established  that  we  can  joke  about  not 
participating. 

Jim,  his  wife,  Janet,  and  their  daughter, 
Jillian,  drive  off  down  Commercial,  make  a 
right  at  Allerton,  another  on  Bradford,  and 
drive  along  the  back  side  of  the  neighborhood 
on  their  way  to  the  highway.  They  depart  as 
slowly  as  possible.  Neighbors  cross  Commercial 
to  the  corner  where  those  departing  must  pass. 
When  they  do,  we  wave,  yelling  “Bye!”  Jim 
honks  his  horn.  He  is  being  followed  by  a black 
truck,  also  honking,  impatient  to  step  on  the 
gas  and  get  out  of  town. 

As  we  walk  back  to  our  houses,  I ask  my 
cousin  Hatty  about  this  waving  thing.  She  says 
she  thinks  her  mother,  lone,  started  it.  The 
largest  sendoffs  may  have  been  in  the  early  ’60s 
when  my  cousins  headed  back  to  Minneapolis 
in  their  VW  microbus.  Leaving  town:  the  ritual 
reminds  us  that  this  is  a neighborhood  that  is, 
at  once,  durable  and  artificial. 

East  of  Allerton  is  not  without  its  place  in 
the  history  of  arts  and  letters.  Robert  Mother- 
well  was  a summer  resident  and  built  a studio 
here.  He  had  a regular  poker  game  every 
Wednesday  with  a group  that  included  Mervin 
Jules,  Nat  Halper,  Leo  Manso,  and  Harry  Engle. 
Norman  Mailer  now  makes  his  home  in  the 
neighborhood.  Phil  Malicoat’s  family  lived  here, 
as  do  his  son,  Conrad,  Conrad’s  wife,  Ann  Lord, 


and  his  daughter,  Robena  Jack  Kearney  has 
been  calling  this  end  of  town  his  summer  home 
for  several  decades.  My  uncle  Hudson  Walker 
spent  most  summers  of  his  adult  life  here, 
taking  his  retirement  in  installments,  as  he  liked 
to  put  it,  serving  as  a patron  of  many  artists  in 
Provincetown,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
helping  to  start  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  His 
daughters,  Hatty,  Berta,  and  Louise,  have  all 
been  active  in  town  arts,  and  Berta  launched  her 
gallery  while  still  a summer  resident  here.  Burt 
Wolfman,  former  chairman  of  the  Work  Center, 
is  a year-round  resident,  as  is— if  we  can  be 
excused  the  self-referential  nod— Chris  Busa, 
the  force  behind  Provincetown  Arts.  Nicholas 
Meyer,  novelist  and  screenwriter,  spent 
summers  here  as  a boy  and  still  returns. 
Cynthia  Packard,  Richard  Pepitone,  Michael 
Cunningham,  and  Melanie  Braverman  all 
make  their  home  here.  Rich  McKown,  who 
died  too  young  last  summer,  was  a regular 
visitor  at  his  mother-in-law’ s house. 

When  my  uncle  Hudson  was  still  alive,  the 
sense  of  connection  to  the  arts  was  more  visible. 
Many  of  the  artists  then  working  in  Province- 
town  passed  through  his  doors  and  were  his 
friends. 

One  family  artifact  suggests  the  interplay  of 
overlapping  lives.  It’s  a puckish  painting  of  a 
gray  surplus  navy  jeep  painted  by  Phil  Malicoat, 
dated  August  1954.  It’s  a jeep  my  father  owned, 
one  I remember  lying  in  as  a small  child  and 
humming  along  to  the  sound  of  the  gears  of  the 
four-wheel  dnve  as  it  churned  over  the  dunes. 
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It’s  the  jeep  than  ran  over  my  dog  Judy.  Shordy 
before  my  father  was  called  back  into  the  navy, 
he  offered  to  give  Phil  the  jeep  in  exchange  for  a 
painting  of  the  jeep  on  the  dunes  with  the  ocean 
in  the  background.  Phil  agreed  and  the  jeep  w'as 
duly  exchanged.  We’ve  had  the  painting  for  50 
years.  Phil’s  son,  Conrad,  learned  to  drive  the 
jeep  when  he  was  underage  and  speculates  that 
it  was  used  to  transport  lumber  to  build  Phil’s 
first  dune  shack.  Conrad  says  they  sometimes 
followed  a trail  across  the  dunes  called  the 
Huddyshudder  Route,  because  it  made  my 
uncle,  known  to  many  as  Huddy,  shudder. 

This  bright  September  morning,  the  har- 
bor stretches  out  before  me.  Two  gulls  fight 
over  possession  of  the  tip  of  the  tall  rock  at  the 
end  of  the  jetty,  still  exposed  as  the  tide  comes 
in.  Sun  sparkles  on  the  harbor.  Water  laps  on 
the  chine  of  a neighbor’s  motorboat,  tethered 
to  its  mooring.  The  translucent  triangle  of  a 
sail  moves  across  a corner  of  faraway  Truro. 
Near  the  Cape  tip,  beside  Long  Point  Light- 
house, are  two  hills  of  sand,  green  with  beach 
grass.  They  are  the  remains  of  two  forts  built 
during  the  Civil  War,  nicknamed  Fort  Useless 
and  Fort  Ridiculous.  That  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  so-named  suggests  they  had  no 
need  to  fire  a shot.  Here  the  main  battles  have 
been  with  the  sea,  which  is  calm  today. 

Capturing  the  placid  beauty  of  the  harbor 
is  difficult,  especially  when  the  stirring  of  a 
light  breeze  crowds  the  waters  with  a surpris- 
ing palette  of  turquoise  and  lavender,  shaded 
by  banks  of  aimless  clouds.  In  his  brief  stay 
east  of  Allerton  some  years  back,  Joel 
Meyerowitz  took  many  of  his  best-known  pho- 
tographs of  these  haunted  moments.  Not  just 
the  fine  bright  days,  but  the  brooding,  threat- 
ening ones.  The  flashes  of  lightning  in  a night 
sky,  mist  on  a screen  door,  light  gathering, 
light  waning,  clouds  waiting  to  burst.  No  one 
would  claim  these  events  occur  only  here,  yet 
these  photographs  convey  a sense  of  place  via  a 
meditative  clarity  that  draws  on  the  essence  of 
this  particular  beach. 

Near  the  end  of  his  life  Abe  Burrows  rented 
a house  nearby.  “I’ve  been  meaning  to  write  all 
summer,”  he  said,  “but  I find  myself  just  star- 
ing at  the  water.”  He  sounded  disappointed, 
but  also  astonished.  A small  bird  with  a black 
head  and  a white  mask  over  his  eyes— perhaps 
a small  woodpecker— flies  up  under  the  porch 
as  I write.  He  perches  for  a moment,  lets  out  a 
muted  gak  gak  gak,  then  flies  off.  A seagull 
sends  up  one  harsh  seaside  yodel.  Little  waves 
wash  against  the  sand;  light  glints  in  a swath  of 
brilliant  facets  on  the  sea 


ULLIAM  WALKER , a summer  resident  of 
rovincetoum,  lives  in  San  Francisco  with  his 
ife, Valerie.  He  is  the  former  editor  of  the  Haight 
shbury  Literary  Journal,  and  his  poems  and 
says  have  been  published  in  Provincetown  Arts, 
■nong  other  journals.  His  next  project  concerns  how 
pump  water  in  the  dunes. 
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Bart  Weisman 


BY  LINDA  WEISSENBERGER 


Bart  Weisman  studied  per- 
cussion with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra’s 
principal  percussionist 
and  completed  degrees  in 
music  and  computers.  As  a member  of 
the  Diplomats,  a part  of  the  Air  Force 
Band  based  in  Washington  D.C.,  he 
performed  for  presidents,  heads  of  state, 
and  celebrities  in  every  major  venue  in  the 
D.C.  area.  Weisman’s  Jazz  Group  featured 
such  performers  as  Keter  Betts  (longtime 
bass  player  with  Ella  Fitzgerald)  and  backed 
singers  Lea  DeLaria  and  Rebecca  Parris.  He 

relocated  to  Provincetown  in  2002  with  his  wife,  artist  Amy  Heller. 

When  Weisman  first  arrived  on  Cape  Cod,  he  found  a lack  of  booking 
agents  and  very  little  call  for  club  gigs  for  drummers.  He  had  to  make  his 
own  way.  Weisman  initially  worked  with  Boston  musicians  until  he  found 
what  he  was  looking  for  on  the  Cape.  In  a relatively  short  time  he  put 
together  his  Jazz  Group  and  began  working  with  jazz  vocalist  Carol 
Wyeth  and  with  the  help  of  the  owners,  created  Jazz  Night  at  Clem  & 
Ursie’s  in  Provincetown.  Weisman,  who  has  backed  Lea  DeLaria,  Suede, 
and  Zoe  Lewis  in  Provincetown,  performs  for  parties,  at  concerts,  and  in 
nightclubs  on  the  Cape. 

Weisman’s  new  CD  of  popular  jazz  standards  features  the  recording 
debut  of  Brewster  singer  Carol  Wyeth,  whose  stylistic  phrasings  are  heard 
on  all  mne  tracks.  Tenor  sax  player  Bruce  Abbott,  guitanst  Alan  Clinger, 


pianist  Ted  Jellinek,  and  bassist  Michael 
Ryle  join  Carol  and  Bart  on  “Don’t  Get 
around  Much  Anymore”  and  “I’m 
Beginning  to  See  the  Light.” 
Abbott’s  sweet  sax  gives  a mini  big- 
band  sound  to  both  tunes.  Pianist 
Joe  Delaney  and  bassist  Laird  Boles 
are  heard  on  “Summer  Samba,” 
“Straighten  Up  and  Fly  Right,” 
“Candy,"  “One  Note  Samba,”  “This 
Can’t  Be  Love,”  “Surry  with  the  Fringe  on 
Top,”  and  “That’s  All.” 

Weisman  is  a generous  leader,  laying 
down  a solid  groove  for  the  musicians  on 
this  CD,  engineered  and  mixed  in  the  Brew- 
ster studio  of  Cape  musician  Tom  Tracy. 

CAROL  WYETH  AND  bart  weisman  Weisman  uses  small  percussion  instruments 
to  spice  up  “That’s  All”  and  “Summer  Samba”  and  his  solo  skills  are  evident 
when  trading  four-bar  stick  solos  with  Carol  Wyeth’s  fine  scat  work  on  “One 
Note  Samba”  and  four-bar  brush  solos  with  Joe  Delaney  on  “This  Can’t  Be 
Love.”  Delaney  shows  why  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  pianists  in  New 
England  when  he  solos  on  seven  of  the  nine  tracks.  Wyeth’s  rendition  of 
“Surry  with  the  Fringe  on  Top”  is  a delightful  departure  from  the  familiar. 

A continuously  solid  rhythm  section,  effortless  improvisations,  and  the 
vocal  interpretations  of  Carol  Wyeth  all  work  to  make  Bart  Weisman  jazz 
Group  a swinging  CD. 

For  more  information  about  Bart  Weisman’s  Jazz  Group,  and  appear- 
ances, go  to  www.bartweisman.com/music. 

LINDA  WEISSENBERGER  has  been  a music  educator  on  the  Cape  for  over  30 years. 
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PHOTO  BY  STEPHEN  LENNON 


hat  does  death  smell 
like?  I was  14  or  15  the 
first  time  I smelled  the 
odor  from  a big  dog 
struck  by  a car,  killed  on 
the  highway  behind  my  house.  The  dog  had 
either  been  thrown  or  had  crawled  down  a hill 
to  railroad  tracks  my  friends  and  I walked 
along  smoking  cigarettes.  It  was  a brief,  bad 
stench.  Death  was  drilled  through  my  nose 
into  memory.  We  always  ran  past  that  section 
of  track,  and  the  smell  and  what  it  signified 
seemed  avoidable;  something  one  could  hold 
one’s  breath  long  enough  to  escape.  This 
olfactory  memory  was  never  fully  seated,  how- 
ever. Its  place  as  a death  sigmfier  was  crowded 
out  by  what  happened  when  I worked  in 
Kosovo,  just  after  the  1999  war,  when  I helped 
bury  79  unidentified  bodies  soon  after  arriv- 
ing there,  hammering  shut  cheap  coffins  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  stacking  them  in 
trucks  outside  a makeshift  morgue. 

When  I arrived  in  Banda  Aceh  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  relief  effort 
was  still  finding  300  bodies  a day.  Because 
Banda  Aceh  is  on  a peninsula,  in  some  places 
the  wave  came  from  two  directions  with  a sec- 
ond arm  wrapping  around  the  headland  and 
catching  those  successful  enough  to  avoid  the 
first.  Part  of  the  town  is  still  there,  but  close  to 
the  sea  it  is  all  gone,  replaced  with  wreckage 
and  muck  and  the  smell  of  death.  But  like  an 
erased  mark,  the  memory  of  what  was  there 
before  can  sometimes  be  seen,  crusts  and 
fragments,  including  people,  protruding 
grotesquely  from  reams  of  detritus.  The  truck- 
loads  of  volunteer  workers  wore  masks  to  pro- 
tect them  from  disease  and  the  odor.  I watched 
those  covering  corpses  and  slinging  them  into 
trucks.  The  emergency  relief  was  in  high  gear. 
Most  ot  the  victims  (those  who  would  be 
found,  that  is)  were  already  buried,  but  death 
hung  in  the  air  near  the  now  serene  sea. 

The  smell  was  not  worse  than  in  Kosovo, 


but  here  it  was  interwoven,  a pudding-stone 
mix  of  broken  things,  wet  wood,  and  foul 
mud.  Everywhere  it  clung.  The  drying  mud 
was  suffused  with  it,  as  was  everything  else: 
toys,  stoves,  glass,  bodies,  timber,  tractors, 
trucks,  trees,  boats,  everything  that  goes  in  a 
house,  makes  it,  or  surrounds  it,  and  every  arti- 
fact of  a port  town,  everything  people  have  or 
covet,  as  well  as  the  people  themselves.  All  had 
been  shellacked  with  mud  by  the  sea,  rolled  up 
in  the  twice-crushmg-forward-tide.  The  mas- 
sive waves  came,  paused,  and  then  drew  back. 
As  the  water  withdrew  everything  not  taken  to 
sea  was  dropped.  The  scale  of  the  disaster 
beggars  imagination. 

Everything  there  was  crunched,  ripped 
apart,  shredded,  and  then  packed  and  shel- 
lacked together  and  dropped  randomly,  some- 
times miles  away.  Waves  push  things  forward, 
but  they  also  drag  and  suck  things  out.  I always 
try  to  be  aware  of  the  undertow  when  swim- 
ming on  a beach.  It  is  frightening  as  it  moves 
with  stealth  along  the  bottom,  and  has  an  iron 
grasp.  Those  who  were  caught  by  the  tsunami’s 
undertow  were  disappeared  by  the  sea,  taken 
under  and  out. 

A few  main  roads  had  already  been  cleared, 
trucks  plied  back  and  forth,  ferrying  debris  or 
recovered  bodies,  backhoes  dug  and  bulldozers 
pushed  in  scattered  places  throughout  the  area 
Family  members  who  were  on  high  ground 
when  the  water  came,  or  succeeded  in  outdis- 
tancing the  surge,  or  somehow  survived  in  the 
water  had  returned  and  were  searching  for  the 
remains  of  their  past  lives,  and  for  loved  ones.  In 
places  of  the  worst  destruction,  few  markers 
were  left,  and  returnees  had  to  first  find  where 
their  lives  had  been.  There  were  looters  and  peo- 
ple hired  to  protect  from  looters.  The  rubble 
was  being  picked;  a massive  sorting  had  begun. 

Shelter  materials  were  in  high  demand  and 
prices  increasing:  bricks,  pieces  of  unbroken 
lumber,  tiles,  and  plywood— any  kinds  of 
building  supply  were  precious.  Some  families 


had  cleared  the  rubble  from  the  concrete  slab 
of  their  house  while  looking  for  possessions  to 
prompt  memory.  Naturally,  moving  away  from 
the  shore  the  amount  of  damage  is  less.  The 
destruction  had  a jagged,  saw-toothed  contour 
as  it  flowed  inland.  Close  to  the  sea  there  is 
nothing  except  wreck.  Some  kilometers  inland 
a few  scattered  houses  appear;  they  multiply  in 
number  further  inland,  until  streets  and  house 
rows  emerge,  and  portions  of  the  town  appear 
from  ruin. 

Although  I stood  in  the  center  of  the  catas- 
trophe, it  was  difficult  to  understand  its 
immensity.  The  results  of  the  ocean  running 
inland  left  the  few  remaining  Angsana  trees, 
which  used  to  flank  roads  and  divide  yards,  bent 
at  their  bases  to  the  ground.  I saw  and  smelled 
the  results  of  the  wave,  but  I knew  I did  not 
grasp  it.  I had  experience  in  crisis  areas,  but  I had 
never  seen  anything  like  this.  The  suffenng  was 
vast,  general,  and  dispersed.  In  a residential 
neighborhood,  I walked  around  a 2,500-ton 
ship.  It  rested  on  several  houses;  a smashed  car, 
and  the  inside  stairway  of  a house  jutted  from 
under  its  stern  and  rudder.  The  ship  was  more 
than  five  kilometers  inland.  I imagined  it 
settling  down  on  the  neighborhood,  crunching 
the  houses,  pulverizing  them  and  all  their 
contents.  As  its  hull  settled,  it  drove  the  debris 
under  its  hull  into  the  saturated  ground, 
burying  it  and  capping  it  like  a tomb.  The 
ship’s  crew  had  survived  this,  its  last  voyage  I 
learned.  I pictured  them  climbing  down  as  the 
water  receded.  Part  of  the  hulk  extended  into 
an  intersection,  as  if  the  ship  had  been  stopped 
by  a traffic  light. 

Outside  of  Banda  Aceh,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  down  Sumatra’s  western  coastal  fisher- 
men had  plied  the  sea  for  millennia.  The 
coastal  plain  was  used  for  agriculture,  and  rice 
fields  were  ubiquitous.  The  sea,  now  calm  and 
bright-shiny-day-blue,  had  in  a black  brackish 
onslaught  not  only  destroyed  villages,  and  the 
fishing  industry  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  lives,  but  had  also  salted  the  fertile  fields.  In 
many  places  this  had  abruptly  and  unalterably 
removed  all  hope  of  return,  or  the  opportunity  of 
rebuilding.  When  Rome  defeated  Carthage  in  the 
third  and  final  Punic  War,  the  Roman  statesman 
Cato  said,  “Carthage  must  be  destroyed.”  The 
Roman  legions  razed  the  city,  and  then  turned 
salt  into  the  fields,  guaranteeing  the  end  of  an 
enemy. 

I learned  that  the  earthquake  had  wobbled  the 
earth  in  its  orbit,  permanently  warped  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  pivoted  Sumatra.  The  result  lowered  the 
island’s  western  coast  by  up  to  three  feet.  Much  of 
the  water  damage  cannot  be  reversed.  A three-foot 
drop  is  an  enormous  amount  of  lost  terrain  for  the 
coastal  communities  squeezed  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  With  that  drop  the  sea 
moved  an  arm’s  length  inland  forever. 

The  second  night  after  I arrived  in  Sumatra, 
I was  asleep  immediately  after  putting  my  head 
to  the  mattress.  Some  moments  afterwards  I 
was  shaken  awake  by  an  earthquake.  It  was  an 
aftershock  from  the  huge  one  that  had  caused 
the  tsunami.  I was  asleep  at  my  organization’s 
temporary  digs  with  15  other  relief  workers.  We 
somnambulists  scooted  outside  with  few  words 
passing.  Then  waiting  only  a quarter  of  an  hour 
we  returned  to  sleep.  Following  close  on  this,  I 
was  shaken  violently  by  a friend.  “Stephen,  get 
up,  get  out,  the  water  is  coming,”  he  said.  I 
jumped  up,  confused. 

I got  my  bearings  and  learned  this  was  not  an 
isolated  warning,  a rumor  unique  only  to  my  orga- 
nization. The  security  channel  was  humming  with 
harned  conversation.  I listened  long  enough  to 
know  that  the  entire  international  humanitarian 
community  had  the  same  inadequate,  potentially 
incorrect  information— a tsunami  was  coming! 
Security  wardens  from  all  agencies  were  trying  to 
account  for  staff.  It  is  too  late  to  determine  your 
numbers  when  an  emergency  is  upon  you.  We 
were  better  off,  but  in  no  way  ready  for  a tidal 
wave!  How  could  you  prepare?  Still,  prepare,  plan, 
and  increase  your  readiness  is  the  only  thing  to 
do.  I was  fully  persuaded  that  another  wave  was 
not  going  to  hit,  but  my  disbelief  was  sufficiently 
suspended  to  take  caution.  I was  in  the  mix,  and 
the  mix  believed  a tidal  wave  was  coming.  All  this 
time  the  Acehnese,  in  fear  of  approaching  black 
water,  were  moving  quickly  on  every  available 
road  to  higher  ground. 

We  turned  all  vehicles  around  so  that  they  faced 
out.  This  might  save  vital  moments.  However,  the 
roads  were  everywhere  clogged.  We  double- 
counted  everyone,  and  compared  the  numbers  to 
our  security  warden’s  list.  We  also  made  sure  that 
everyone  congregated  in  one  place.  People  made 
sure  they  had  any  necessary  medicines  on  their 
person,  as  well  as  their  passports  and  any  other 
necessary  documentation.  We  also  looked  at  the 
house  roofs  to  see  the  best  way  up.  I donned  my 
boots,  but  left  them  untied.  Although  we  made 
sure  that  mimmum  precautions  were  followed,  if 
a tsunami  was  coming  I knew  everyone  would  be 
largely  left  to  their  own  devices. 

I remember  taking  a couple  of  turns  through 
the  garage  and  out  the  buildings  of  our  staff  house 
looking  for  buoyancy.  There  were  big  natural 


spnng  water  canisters  about,  but  none  with  a cap. 
Next  I looked  for  a soccer  or  basketball,  any  kind 
of  flotation  device.  I thought  about  taking  a door 
off  its  hinges,  as  that  would  make  a good  board  to 
cling  to. 

A second  tsunami  was  not  coming,  but  most 
people  that  evening  believed  there  was.  For  me,  at 
the  time,  it  was  credible.  Most  of  the  Acehnese  fled 
the  coast  toward  the  safety  of  higher  ground.  The 
midnight  roads  were  constipated;  every  vehicle 
had  people  clinging  to  it  like  barnacles.  I do  not 
remember  when,  but  at  some  point  I tied  my 
boots. 

Early  the  next  day  I was  on  a UN  helicopter 
flying  south  to  Meulaboh  on  the  western  coast. 
The  hour  flight  followed  the  coast  one  kilometer 
inland.  I sat  on  the  coastal  side  and  saw  the  dis- 
coloration left  by  the  tsunami,  here  and  there 
making  out  remnants  of  a road  or  a village.  From 
the  air  I could  see  where  the  water  sloshed  and 
how  it  followed  the  contours  of  the  land.  It  was 
startling  to  see  the  ribbon  of  destruction.  I took 
note  of  the  trees  that  were  left  standing  here  and 
there  in  pockets.  In  places  where  the  land  rose  a 
few  meters  the  trees  were  still  standing  and  the 
ground  remained  green.  Survival  had  come 
down  to  simple  dumb  luck.  The  water  flowed 
miles  inland  in  some  places,  past  still-standing 
groves  of  palm  and  coconut  trees,  and  also  past 
houses,  past  lives  that  happened  to  be  a few 
meters  higher  than  the  ground  around  them.  In 
other  places  where  the  coastal  plain  was  level,  as 
in  Banda  Aceh,  the  devastation  ended  parallel 
with  the  coast. 

In  Meulaboh  I met  with  staff  who  gave  me  a 
tour  around  town.  Some  of  them  lost  members  of 
their  family  when  the  waves  crushed  their  houses. 
Many  of  them  had  outdistanced  the  waves.  I was 
taken  into  the  destruction  again,  and  found  the 
same  smell  of  rot.  They  took  me  to  a house  at  the 
leading  edge  of  where  the  waves  had  knocked 
down  every  building,  and  where  houses  and 
buildings  started  to  have  lesser  damage.  I stood  at 
the  same  saw-toothed  edge  of  the  destruction 
that  I had  yesterday,  but  some  60  miles  south. 
When  the  tsunami  had  come,  on  one  side  of  me 
people  had  climbed  to  the  building  tops  or  had  a 
chance  to  outrun  the  water.  On  the  other  side 
everything  was  flattened.  My  colleague’s  house 
was  right  on  the  fine.  It  was  mostly  gone,  but  with 
much  still  salvageable  material.  It  seemed  a doll’s 
house  divided  in  the  middle  and  opened  to  reveal 
the  inside.  The  inside  stairs  were  half  gone,  family 
mementoes  were  still  being  uncovered,  and 
relatives  and  workers  were  sorting  through  the 
memories.  He  bent  and  scooped  up  family 
records  and  photos,  but  let  them  drop. 

Next  he  showed  me  where  he  had  found  his 
father.  He  spoke  halting  English,  but  panto- 
mimed to  me  how  his  father  was  lying  and  how 
he  reached  out  to  his  son  when  found  two  days 
after  the  water  subsided.  The  chaos  and  debris 
were  so  great  that  this  poor  man,  who  died  soon 
after  being  discovered,  had  lain  20  yards  from  the 
family  home  covered  in  wreckage  and  mud  for 
two  days.  Back  at  the  partial  house,  bricks  were 
being  chipped  and  boards  were  being  stacked. 
Usable  building  materials  had  to  be  secured,  and 


guards  were  posted  on  the  site  overnight  for  fear 
of  thieves. 

Somehow  the  story  about  my  friend  and 
colleague’s  father  and  house,  and  what  he  told  me 
about  his  future  plans,  gave  me  a valuable 
perspective.  Most  of  the  details  of  his  story  are 
easy  to  relate.  The  media  could  have  done  that. 
But  he  gave  me  a narrative,  complex  and  multi- 
layered. Enriched  narrative  was  exactly  what  was 
missing  from  my  experience.  Because  this  disaster 
was  so  big,  it  defies  comprehension  even  when 
you  are  in  it.  But  when  you  really  listen  to 
poignant  narrative,  you  learn.  The  story  gave  me  a 
bit  of  a grip  on  the  catastrophe. 

My  trip  back  to  Banda  Aceh  after  a day’s 
assessment  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  heli- 
copter. This  time  it  was  a Russian  company. 
There  are  many  old  Russian  helicopters  used 
these  days  in  emergency  operations.  My  sense  is 
that  privateers  garnered  assets  when  the  Soviet 
Union  collapsed.  The  Russians  make  you  feel 
welcome,  and  the  flight  was  comfortable.  Flying 
on  the  other  side,  however,  gave  me  additional 
perspective.  From  this  side  I only  saw  life,  the 
land’s  green  spread  to  the  horizon.  Looking  over 
my  shoulder  toward  the  ocean,  all  I could  see  was 
the  now  “wine  dark  sea.”  If  one  flew  both  ways 
and  faced  inland,  the  largest  natural  disaster  of 
my  lifetime  would  be  overlooked. 

STEPHEN  LENNON’s  story.  Holes  in  the  Ocean: 
My  Perfect  Storm,  appeared  in  Provmcetown  Arts 
in  2001.  He  works  in  the  field  of  humanitarian  aid  and 
international  development. 
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air  mattresses  ■ airline  china  ■ ammunition  boxes  ■ ammunition  pouches  ■ anchors  ■ antique  bicycles  ■ antique 
saddles  ■ apothecary  bottles  ■ army  blankets  ■ army  helmets  ■ backpacks  ■ beach  mats  ■ billy  clubs  ■ binoculars  ■ 
blowfish  ■ boas  ■ bobbins  ■ bouncy  balls  ■ bread  bags  ■ bridal  gowns  ■ bullet-proof  vests  ■ butterfly  nets  ■ Bucking- 
ham Palace  guard  jackets  ■ calendars  ■ camera  straps  ■ camouflage  face  paint  ■ camouflage  pants  ■ candles  ■ capes 

■ chain  • chef  hats  • chef  jackets  ■ civil  defense  helmets  ■ compasses  ■ conchs  ■ cowry  shells  ■ CPO  mugs  ■ DDR  dish 
towels  ■ ditty  bags  ■ diving  helmets  ■ dog  beds  ■ dog  blankets  ■ dogsled  handles  ■ doorknockers  ■ dough  boy  helmets 

■ duffle  bags  ■ Dutch  postal  and  railroad  uniforms  ■ epaulets  ■ European  firemen’s  coats  ■ fenders  ■ field  jackets  ■ 
field  telephones  ■ first  aid  kits  ■ fishnet  ■ flags  of  the  world  ■ flip  flops  ■ folding  army  shovels  ■ fool’s  gold  ■ foul 
weather  gear  ■ French  dog  bowls  ■ French  Foreign  Legion  buttons  ■ gaiters  ■ gas  mask  bags  ■ gas  masks  ■ geodes  ■ 
giant  egg  whisks  ■ giant  soup  ladles  ■ glass  floats  ■ gloves  ■ goggles  ■ Creek  fishermen’s  hats  ■ hammocks  ■ hand 
grenades  (dummy)  ■ hymnals  ■ handcuffs  ■ harpoons  ■ horseshoe  nails  ■ ice  scrapers  ■ invasion  charts  ■ Italian  mess 
kits  ■ jester  hats  ■ jewelry  ■ knee  boots  ■ knives  ■ latrine  scoops  ■ leather  by  the  pound  ■ leather  pants  ■ leather 
pouches  ■ letter  blocks  ■ license  plates  ■ life  boat  oars  ■ life  boat  rations  ■ life  rings  ■ light  sticks  ■ lobster  baskets  ■ 
lobster  pots  ■ lobster  pot  buoys  ■ marbles  ■ MASH  stretchers  ■ Mexican  blankets  ■ Mexican  jumping  beans  ■ mickey 
mouse  boots  • military  belts  ■ military  insignia  ■ mine-walking  boots  » miniature  ceramic  animals  ■ misprint  mugs  ■ 
moleskin  pants  ■ mosquito  netting  ■ mule-branding  kits  ■ musette  bags  ■ nautilus  shells  ■ naval  cannons  ■ navigation 
charts  ■ navy  buttons  ■ navy  middies  ■ night  sticks  ■ night  vision  goggles  ■ oil  cans  ■ old  milk  bottles  ■ overcoats  ■ 
overseas  caps  ■ p-38  can  openers  ■ pajamas  ■ patches  ■ pins  ■ plastic  crabs  ■ plastic  lobsters  ■ plumbers  candles  ■ 
police  helmets  ■ ponchos  ■ portholes  ■ postcards  ■ posters  • pressure  gauges  ■ prom  dresses  ■ rabbits’  feet  ■ reflec- 
tors ■ riot  shields  ■ rocks  ■ rock  candy  ■ rope  ■ Rosie  the  Riveter  lunchboxes  ■ Royal  Air  Force  overcoats  ■ Royal  Mail 
storm  coats  ■ rum  jugs  ■ sailor  hats  ■ sailor  bracelets  ■ sausage  pillows  ■ scarves  ■ sea  fans  ■ shark  jaws  ■ sheepskin 
remnants  ■ ship’s  augurs  ■ ship’s  bells  ■ ship’s  clocks  ■ ship’s  flags  ■ ship’s  lanterns  ■ shoes  ■ sky-diving  helmets  ■ 
sleeping  bags  ■ snow  camouflage  parkas  ■ soap  logs  ■ socks  ■ sou’westers  • Soviet  award  ribbons  ■ squeaky  plastic 
sharks  ■ starfish  ■ steering  wheels  ■ stove  pokers  ■ stuffed  animals  ■ suits  of  armor  ■ sunscreen  ■ survival  blankets  ■ 
swords  • tape  ■ taxi  horns  ■ tide  calendars  ■ trenchcoats  ■ twine  ■ umbrellas  ■ underwear  ■ USN  pea  coats  ■ vintage 
magazines  ■ vintage  seltzer  bottles  ■ vintage  tin  signs  ■ vintage  toys  ■ votives  ■ wagons  ■ watch  caps  ■ watches  ■ 
waterproof  flashlights  ■ weather  vanes  ■ whelks  ■ whips  ■ whistles  ■ wine  tins  ■ yo-yos  ■ zippers  ■ and  one  piano 


Marine  Specialties  * Cape  Cod's  Most  Unusual  "Shop"  * Since  1 961 

EVERYTHING  YOU  NEVER  KNEW  YOU  NEEPEP 
235  Commercial  Street*  ProviHcetoww  MA  • 508-487-1 730 
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DINING  GUIDE 


^ZSmyvLr  "Vtyfktty  at  6pm 
J^Hyiday  ~]Z>rnnc(i  If— 2:^0 pm 
JZ,tnctyroYtt  XjHYwk  Z&aity  if— 2:30pm 
429  COMMERCIAL  ST  • PROVINCETOWN  MA  508  487  1500 


“StuncAf 

Jluetc&f 


'Vcqqic  & 
"Victtui  / 


/4  7i/ow  off  /irtf 


50  ROLLWICHES'  IN  FRESH  PITA  BREAD 
SNACKS,  SALADS.  DESSERTS.  DRINKS 

In  Provincetown  at 
353  Commercial  Street 
508.487.6026 
Also  in  Wellfleet,  Brewster, 
Eastham,  Hyannis  and  Falmouth 


WEST  END 

BEACH  MARKET  508.487.4849 
On  the  Corner  of  Bradford  and  West  Vine. 

The  first  stop  on  the  way  to  the  beach.  Freshly 
made  sandwiches,  delicious  salads,  deli  items,  and 
groceries.  Located  at  Gale  Force  Bikes.  Bike  rentals 
available  for  every  cycling  need.  Eat  and  ride. 

BUBALA’S  BY  THE  BAY  508  487  0773 
A buzzing  bistro  with  murals  by  artist  James 
Flansen;  low  lighting,  water  views,  late  night 
music,  and  the  sidewalk  cafe  are  some  other 
features.  Bubala’s  offers  senous  food  at  sensible 
prices.  Late  night  fare  and  a lively  bar.  Open  spring 
to  fall  with  free  parking  in  the  center  of  town. 

ENZO  508.487.7555  Seasonal 
Newest  restaurant  on  Commercial  Street,  featur- 
ing regional  Italian  cooking,  homemade  pasta 
and  deserts,  and  an  extensive  wine  list.  Guest 
rooms  also  offer  top-shelf  accommodations. 
Spoil  yourself  and  your  friends  in  the  stylish 
Grotta  Bar  downstairs  for  late  evening  lounging. 

SPIRITUS  PIZZA  508.487.2808  Seasonal 
Pizzeria  and  Ice  Cream  Parlor:  “We  put  pizzazz 
and  hip  into  our  dip!” 

TOWN  CENTER 

BEN  & JERRY’S  Seasonal 
A wonderful  place  to  take  the  whole  family  for 
a cool  and  delicious  treat.  Vermont’s  finest  ice 
cream,  and  frozen  yogurt,  smoothies,  and 
coolers,  in  the  center  of  Provincetown  next  to 
Town  Hall.  Even  grown-ups  will  love  to  taste  a 
“Cool  Off”  on  a hot  day. 

BOX  LUNCH  508.487.6026  Seasonal 
A Cape  Cod  institution,  Box  Lunch  started  in 
Wellfleet  and  now  has  many  other  Cape 
locations.  Box  Lunch  sandwiches  (“Rollwiches”) 
have  to  be  sampled  to  be  believed.  You’ll  find  no 
wedges  of  white  bread  here— Rollwiches  are 
stuffed  to  the  gills  with  imaginative  variations  of 
choice  ingredients  all  neatly  rolled  up  in  pita 
bread.  One  sandwich  is  a meal. 

CAFE  EDWIDGE  508.487.2008 
Cafe  Edwidge  offers  a romantic  dining  experi- 
ence in  the  center  of  town  with  views  of 
Commercial  Street.  Its  breakfast  is  famous. 

CAFE  HEAVEN  508.487.9639 
A popular  cafe  that  rivals  the  best  New  York  has 
to  offer.  Breakfast  is  served  all  day,  featuring 
fresh-squeezed  juices;  open  for  lunch,  too. 
Dinner  served  May  through  October  featuring 
Pasta  Heaven.  Thai  menu  changes  weekly.  Full 
service  bar.  Sorry,  no  credit  cards  accepted. 

EURO  ISLAND  GRILL  & 

CLUB  EURO  508.487.2505  Seasonal 
Exuding  tropical  charm,  the  Euro  dishes  up  a 
unique  blend  of  Caribbean  and  Mediterranean 


ZAGAT 

Survey 

2005/06 

"No  trip  to  Provincetown  is  complete 
without"  a visit  to  this  enduring 
"crowd  pleaser whose  chef-owners 
and  "professional  crew"  care  about  what 
they  are  doing . . . presenting  you  with 
two  different,  equally  "splendid"  menus: 
one  changes  Its  "innovative"  Continental 
lineup  weekly  yet  "never  misses" 


n "classics 


Reservations 

508.487.9715 

www.frontstreetrestaurant.com 


ana  gr 
& care 


Serving  Lunch  & Dinner 
From  1 1 am  - close 


258  Commercial  St 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

508.487.2505 


Dancing  & 

Live  Entertainment 
Nightly 
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279  Commercial  St.,  Provincetown.  MA  02657 


279  Commercial  Street  • Provincetown 


flavors.  Enjoy  lunch  or  dinner  outside  on  the 
spacious  patio,  one  floor  up  overlooking  Com- 
mercial Street,  right  next  to  Town  Hall.  Serving 
dinner  until  10:30  p.m.,  with  excellent  live  enter- 
tainment—jazz,  blues,  and  reggae  groups,  and 
dance  mghtly  at  CLUB  EURO  throughout  the 
season.  Call  for  music  schedule.  Open  May-Octo- 
ber.  A fun  place,  and  great  for  people  watching! 

LOBSTER  POT  508.487.0842 
www.ptownlobsterpot.com 
Open  mid-April  through  December 
Owned  and  managed  by  the  McNulty  family,  this 
bustling  restaurant  serves  some  of  the  best  fresh 
seafood  in  town  in  a no-nonsense  annosphere 
where  the  main  feature  is  what  comes  out  of  the 
kitchen.  Just  around  the  comer  from  Town  Wharf, 
you  can’t  miss  the  classic  red  neon  lobster  signs. 


Wine  Beer  & Spirits 

we  stock  all  you  need 

• Barware  Service 

• Special  Orders 

• Ice 

68  Shankpainter  Road  Provincetown 
at  the  Grand  Union 
508-487-1111 


Michael  Moon  Hcnrique 

OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Provincetown,  MA 


NAPI’S  508.487.1145  Open  year-round 
Dubbed  “Provincetown’s  most  unusual  restau- 
rant,” Napi’s  certainly  has  plenty  on  which  to 
feast  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate.  Owners  Napi 
and  Helen  van  Dereck  have  embellished  their 
restaurant,  built  by  Napi  himself,  with  items 
from  their  extensive  collection  of  Provincetown 
art  and  artifacts.  The  food  is  as  unusual  as  the 
surroundings,  featuring  international,  local,  and 
vegetarian  cuisine,  all  prepared  to  the  highest 
standards  by  Helen.  Breakfast,  lunch,  and  din- 
ner off-season,  dinner  ONLY  in  season.  Parking. 

TWISTED  SISTER’S 
NEW  YORK  PIZZA  508.487.6973 
Great  pizza,  homemade  ice  cream,  fast  and  friend- 
ly service,  right  in  the  heart  of  Commercial  Street. 
You’d  swear  you  were  eating  in  New  York  City. 

OLD  COLONY  TAP 

Not  found  in  any  tourist  guide,  the  Old  Colony 
Tap  is  the  best  place  to  find  local  writers,  poets, 
storytellers,  and  fishermen  and  the  women  who 
love  them. 

ROSS’  GRILL  508.487.8878 
Open  all  year.  Above  sea  level,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  new  Whaler’s  Wharf,  Ross’  Grill 
takes  waterfront  dining  to  new  heights.  Experi- 
ence the  breathtaking  views  of  Provincetown’s 
shoreline  and  harbor  in  this  intimate  setting. 

An  American  grill  with  extensive  beer  and  wine 
lists,  featuring  over  50  wines  by  the  glass. 


SURF  CLUB  508.487.1367 
On  the  water,  the  Surf  Club  offers  a choice  of 
indoor  or  outdoor  dining.  Casual,  yet  friendly, 
The  Surf  Club  is  where  the  locals  eat  and  drink. 
Whether  it’s  people-watching  you  like  or  enjoy- 
ing the  boats  in  the  harbor,  enjoy  a quiet  repast 
in  the  hub  of  Provincetown. 

EAST  END 

THE  COMMONS  508.487.7800 
Menu  features  handmade  gourmet  pizzas  from 
the  wood-burning  oven,  fire-roasted  free-range 
chicken,  fresh  native  seafood,  and  French-style 
bistro  grilled  steak,  as  well  as  daily  specials, 


DEVON’S 


ik  ik  'A  ik 


Modern  American  Food 

401 Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-4773 
www.devons.org 


Surf 


Club 


Restaurant 


MacMillan  Pier  at  Lopes  Square 
Provincetown,  MA 
487-1367 


Lunch  11  - 5 • Dinner  5 - close 


HARBORSIDE  DINING 

in  a casual  friendly  atmosphere 
family  oriented,  children's  menu  also  available 


293  Commercial  St. 
508-487-NYPD 


Cabot  s Candy 

‘ where  art  is  sweet " 

276  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657 
Tel.  (508)  487-3550* Fax  (508)  487-9563 

www.cabotscandy.com 
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PROWNCETOWN'S  MOST  UNUSUAL  RESTAURANT 
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including  some  vegetarian  dishes.  The  emphasis 
is  on  fresh  ingredients  and  flavorful  preparations. 
Fine  wines  by  the  glass,  also  cappuccino  and 
espresso,  and  be  sure  to  check  out  the  cozy 
street-side  bar. 

DEVON’S  508.487.4773 
www.devons.org 

The  best  of  both  worlds,  views  of  Commercial 
Street  on  the  patio  and  inside,  Devon’s  has  the 
feeling  of  being  on  a boat.  The  views  of  the  har- 
bor are  breathtaking.  Delicious  contemporary 
American  food.  A favorite  haunt  of  artists. 

THE  MEWS  508.487.1500  Open  all  year 
www.mews.com 

The  Mews,  where  you  can  enjoy  some  of  the  best 
views  of  the  bay  from  the  dining  room  and 
upstairs  cafe  overlooking  the  beach.  Cafe  Mews 
offers  a more  casual  menu.  The  Mews  is  situated 
in  Provincetown’s  renowned  gallery  district, 
where  you  can  browse  through  the  galleries 
after  dinner,  since  most  are  open  until  1 1 p.m.  in 
season.  Off-season,  catch  the  popular  Monday 
night  performance  series  coordinated  by  Peter 
Donnelly. 

ANGEL  FOODS  508.487.6666 
If  Angel  Foods  market  doesn’t  have  it,  you  don’t 
need  it.  Alan  and  Liz  will  make  you  a sandwich 
to  take  to  the  beach  or  cater  your  art  opening. 
Great  coffee  and  pastry.  A fully  stocked  store  for 
the  gourmet  cook  in  all  of  us. 


CIRO  & SAL’S  508.487.6444  Open  all  year 
www.ciroandsals.com 

Ciro  and  Sal’s  is  Provincetown’s  best  known 
restaurant,  with  a romantic  wine  cellar  serving  an 
extensive  menu  of  gourmet  Northern  Italian  spe- 
cialties. Enjoy  dinner  amid  the  worn  flagstones 
and  straw  Chianti  bottles  downstairs,  or  join  the 
convivial  crowd  for  cocktails  upstairs  in  the  inti- 
mate candlelight  lounge,  accompanied  by  oper- 
atic arias.  Reservations  are  essential  in  season  and 
weekends  off-season;  you’ll  find  it  down  the  alley 
at  Kiley  Court  in  the  East  End  gallery  district. 

FANIZZI’S  BY  THE  SEA  508.487.1964 
fanizziinc@aol.com 

On  the  waterfront,  you’d  swear  you  were  dining 
in  a floating  restaurant.  At  high  tide,  the  water 
laps  against  the  pilings.  Fine  dining,  never  stuffy. 
A full  menu  features  locally  caught  seafood,  fresh 
greens,  hearty  soups,  and  beef  and  chicken  dishes. 
A great  place  to  meet  friends  and  make  new  ones. 

NORTH  TRURO 

ADRIAN’S  508.487.4360  Seasonal 
www.adriansrestaurant.com 
Your  hosts:  Adrian  and  Annette  Cyr.  On  a bluff 
overlooking  Provincetown  harbor,  Adrian’s 
serves  fabulous  breakfasts  and  dinners  with  the 
freshest  ingredients  on  an  outdoor  deck  or  in  an 
airy  dining  room.  Regional  Italian  fare  featuring 
authentic  pasta  dishes  and  gourmet  pizzas  is  pre- 
pared in  a wood-fired  brick  oven.  Free  parking. 


innovative  food,  spectacular  water-views  and  sunsets. 
Dine  inside  or  on  our  outdoor  deck 
overlooking  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

Gourmet  Breakfast 

8:00  am  - 12:00  noon 
Gourmet  omelettes,  frittatas, 
cranberry  pancakes 
& French  toast 

Dinner 

From  5:30  pm  - 9 pm 
Specializing  in  regional  Italian  cuisine. 
Appetizers,  salads,  pasta  dishes, 
wood-fired  brick  oven  pizzas  and  entrees, 
local  seafood,  sumptuous  desserts. 

Featuring  original  artwork  by  local  artists. 

WEDDINGS  & PRIVATE  PARTIES 

www.adriansrestaurant.com 
Route  6 • North  Truro 
508-487-4360 
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Yovincetown  Arts  Press 

A Nonprofit  Press  for  Artists  and  Poets 


cetow  n Poets  Series 


Provincetown  Artists  Series 


PROVINCETOWN 


f . st  books  by  poets 

with  individual  voices 

□ Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Althaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  II 

1990  by  Michael  Klein 
Frontispiece  by  Bob  Bailey 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 
J Volume  III 

EUPHORBIA  by  Anne-Marie  Levine 
Frontispiece  by  Elise  Asher 
$15  paper/$28  cloth 
J Volume  IV 

AT  THE  GATE  by  Martha  Rhodes 
Frontispiece  by  Richard  Baker 
$15  paper/$35  cloth 
J Volume  V 

ON  HER  FACE  THE  LIGHT  OF  LA  LUNA 

by  Mairym  Cruz-Bernal 
Frontispiece  by  Michelle  Weinberg 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 

□ Volume  VI 

SLOW  BURN  by  Ellen  Dudley 
Frontispiece  by  Paul  Bowen 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 
J Volume  VII 

FIFTH  SEASON  by  David  Matias 
Frontispiece  by  Polly  Burnell 
$10  paper/$35  cloth 
J Volume  VIII 

Circle  paper  or  cloth  for  books. 


Writings  by  artists  and  monographs  on 
distinguished  older  artists  whose 
careers  have  not  been  summarized  in 
a comprehensive  catalogue 

□ Volume  I 

Life  Colors  Art: 

Fifty  Years  of  Painting  by  Peter  Busa 

Forward  by  Bill  Jensen 

Introduction  by  Robert  Metzger 

Curator's  essay  by  Sandra  Kraskin 

Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 

catalogue,  1992 

$20  paper 

□ Volume  II 

Narrative  Art: 

Peter  Hutchinson  in  Retrospective 

Essays  by  Brian  O'Doherty  and  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  exhibition 
catalogue,  1994 
$15  paper 

□ Volume  III 

Dissolving  Clouds: 

Writings  of  Peter  Hutchinson 

$15  paper/$50  cloth 
Frontispiece  by  Peter  Hutchinson 

J Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions  by 
Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley,  Jim 
Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko,  and  Rosalind  Baker  Wilson 
Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue, 

1996 

$20  paper 


Please  add  S3. 00  for  postage  and  handling,  SI. 50  for  each  additional  book  or  magazine. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

Paid  by  J check  □ MasterCardA/isa  □ American  Express 

CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 


Published  annually  since  1985, 
Provincetown  Arts  magazine  focuses 
on  artists,  performers,  and  writers  who 
inhabit  or  visit  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

□ One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 

□ Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $18.00 

□ Three  Years  (three  single  issues)  $25.00 

□ Lifetime  Subscription  $100.00 

□ Gift  Subscription  $10.00 

We  will  include  a card  announcing  the  gift  in  your  name 

BACK  ISSUES 


□ 

1987  (Norman  Mailer) 

$25 

□ 

1988  (Robert  Motherwell) 

$10 

□ 

1989  (Annie  Dillard) 

$15 

□ 

1990  (Joel  Meyerowltz) 

$15 

□ 

1991  (Long  Point  Gallery) 

$10 

□ 

1992  (Stanley  Kunitz) 

$10 

□ 

1993  (Fine  Arts  Work  Center) 

$10 

□ 

1994  (Mark  Doty) 

$10 

□ 

1995  (Mary  Oliver) 

$10 

□ 

1996  (Karen  Finley) 

$10 

□ 

1997/98  (John  Waters) 

$10 

□ 

1999  (Norman  Mailer) 

$10 

□ 

2000  (Eileen  Myles) 

$10 

□ 

2001  (Dugan  & Shahn) 

$10 

□ 

2002  (Sebastian  Junger) 

$10 

□ 

2003  (Hayden  Herrera) 

$10 

□ 

2004  (Paul  Resika) 

$10 

□ 

Full  Set  Back  Issues 

$100 

□ 

Bookstore  Discount  40% 
(6  or  more  copies) 

Expiration  Date  

Name  

Tel.  

Address  

City  

State  Zip 


Yease  send  your  order  to:  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

50  Commercial  Street,  P.O.  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 


Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 

* state  agency  that  supports  puWtc  programs 
m the  arts,  humanities  and  sciences 


ERNIE  BYNUM 


JONATHAN  BLUM 
LINDA  BOND 
ERNIE  BYNUM 
RICHARD  CLOUTIER 
JOANNE  DUGAN 
CARLOS  ESTRADA-VEGA 
BONNEY  GOLDSTEIN 
LILLA  GRANT 
DECLAN  HALPIN 
LILY  HARMON  * 
JUDITH  LAMBERTSON 
TAKAHIRO  MARUNO 
LINN  MEYERS 
NGA  NGUYEN 
DAN  RUPE 
LES  SEIFER 
*ESTATE  REPRESENTATION 


ERNDEN  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

397  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  M A 02657 

508.487.6700  888. 304. ARTS 

EMAIL:  erndengallery@att.net  www.ernden.com 


Abstraction,  1949,  oil  on  canvas,  40  x 30  " 
from  the  collection  of  William  Freed  and  Lillian  Orlowsky 


ACME  FINE  ART  SPECIALIZES  IN  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  MODERN  ART  BY  PROVINCETOWN  ARTISTS 


ACME  FINE  ART  AND  DESIGN 


38  Newbury  Street  Boston  MA  02116  telephone  61  7.585.9551 
email  info@acmeflneart.com  www.acmefineart.com 


